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PREFACE 


^HE present work is an attempt at dealing with problems 
* connected with the political history and administration of the 
Chalukyas of Badami. The history of this family, which is the 
earliest among others, namely, the Chalukyas of Kalyani, those 
of Vehgi and the Chalukyas of Gujarat, has no doubt been 
studied by several scholars in the past and this work, therefore, 
cannot be claimed to be terra-incognita. It, nevertheless, needs 
fresh thinking in the light of new evidence available in the form 
of inscriptions. This would, no doubt, mean a reconsideration 
of the origin and history of this dynasty and its relations with 
the contemporary powers both in the North and in the South. 

It is equally interesting to note that history has repeated itself 
in the rise and fall of the Chalukyas. The early Chalukyas, as has 
been shown in the following pages, rose to power from a vassal 
status and had yielded to their vassal’s imperial aspirations. 
This is even true in the case of their successors, the Rashtra- 
kutas, who had to submit to a branch of the Chalukyas. Besides 
the political history of the dynasty, detailed notice has also 
been taken of their administration, together with their revenue 
system and army organisation, as deduced from the dynastic 
records. The Chalukyas patronised the art and architecture of 
no mean order, as is evident from the temple-cities of Vatapi, 
Aihole and Patta(jakal. 

Unfortunately, no ‘Bapa’ or ‘Kalhana’ nor any contem¬ 
porary poet of the South Indian languages has detailed the 
exploits of a particular king or kings of the dynasty. Hence the 
paucity of literary evidence. Yet the importance of the period 
is suggested by the achievements and exploits of the rulers both 
in peace and in war. As such, an attempt has been made to 
throw light on the tangled skeins of the events, based on their 
inscriptions, which have aroused numerous controversies. 

The idea to work over this dynasty occurred to the present 
author, while preparing the ‘Topographical List of the Inscrip¬ 
tions of Maharashtra and Goa from earliest time to 1300 a.d.’. 
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as a U.G.C. Project, which involved not only the compilation 
of several details concerning the political history but also 
summarising the inscriptions. The pursuit of the above research 
project provided an opportunity to go through Chalukyan 
epigraphs, many of which were found with contents not in full 
conformity with the published history of the dynasty. The 
engagement also offered an opportunity to study the inscrip- ^ 
tions afresh. It took several years to compile and collect the 
available material from different libraries and the office of the 
Chief Epigraphist for India, Mysore. Before the enquiries could 
take the form of the present thesis, a few problems crept in 
which proved a stumbling block in getting it processed, and 
though the time was a little exacting, it was utilised in making 
the enquiry more comprehensive and uptodate, as far as was 
possible. 

No words can adequately convey the author’s sense of deep 
gratitude towards his teacher and mentor. Prof. R.K. Dikshit, 
Retd. Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Archaeology, Lucknow University, who all along 
guided him during the time this work was in progress. The 
author also expresses his deep sense of gratitude towards his 
teacher and supervisor, Dr. B.N. Puri, M.A., B.Litt , D.Phil. 
(Oxon), Retd. Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Archaeology, Lucknow University. The 
author places on record his great indebtedness to Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Prof. V.V. Mirashi, who initiated him in research 
methodology and extended every possible help and opportunity 
to W'ork in the fields of epigraphy and history. Besides the writer 
owes his ideas to work over the present subject to Dr. A.M. 
Shastri, who spared no pains to help him in the successful 
prosecution of this task. The author also places on record his 
respectful thanks to Dr. S.D. Singh, M.A., Ph.D,, Professor of 
History, University of Queensland, Australia, who gave his 
precious time and help which proved to be of great benefit. The 
author also records his sense of gratitude to Dr. S.S. 
Misra, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Professor and Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University. 

No less indebted is the writer to Dr. B.N. Srivastava, Head 
of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, 
Lucknow University, for the help and encouragement in various^ 
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ways all along since his university days. The author also feels 
indebted for the support and encouragement received from his 
father, Shri B.P, Dixit, and Shri Deo Sharma Shasrti who 
longed to see the completion of this work much earlier 
The writer also records his thankfulness to Prof. K.D. 
Bajpai, Dr. K.K. Thaplyal, Prof R.P. Singh (Mysore Univer- 
(sity, Shri J.P. Misra, Dr. B.C, Jain, Shri S.V.S. Dixit and 
Shri L.R. Shukla. 

The author is pleased to record his thankfulness to Dr. G.S. 
Gai, the learned Chief Epigraphist, Government of Lidia, 
Mysore, his library staff, the authorities of the State Museum 
and Library, Lucknow, the staff of the Tagore Library, Lucknow 
University, the staff of the Nagpur University Library and of 
the U.P. Legislative Assembly Library, Lucknow, and the 
Principal and Librarian, B.S.N.V. Degree College, Lucknow, 
who provided all necessary facilities and consideration in this 
project. 

No amount of words can express the thankfulness of the 
author to the Government of Uttar Pradesh and the Hon’ble 
Dr. S.N. Nautiyal, Minister for Higher Education, U.P. who 
evinced keen interest in the prosecution and publication of this 
work. The author also records his indebtedness to Dr. B.N. 
Sharma, Keeper, National Museum, New Delhi, who helped in 
enabling this work to see the light of day. The author also 
places on record his gratitude to the authorities of the Lucknow 
University, who very kindly accorded permission to publish this 
work, which was originally submitted to the University for the 
award of the Ph.D. degree to him. The writer also expresses his 
thankfulness to Shri Shakti Malik, Proprietor, Abhinav Publi¬ 
cations, New Delhi and his staff for the publication of the work 
in record time. 


D.P. Dikshit 
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POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
THE CHALOKYAS OF 
BADAMI 





Introduction 


sixth century ad. is an important landmark in the his¬ 
tory of the Deccan. It is noted for the emergence of a new 
power which held sway over extensive areas in that region from 
the middle of the sixth to about middle of the eighth centuries 
AD. At a time when there were a number of kingdoms fight¬ 
ing for supremacy, the Chalukyas emerged triumphant after 
defeating the early Rashtrakutas/ and then forced the other 
small powers to rally round them, thus justifying in letter and 
spirit the concept of Mdtsyanydya. The rulers of this dynasty 
strove their best to bring about political unity in that part of 
the country. They never compromised with their set ideal of 
Ekardta and continuously struggled for the attainment of their 
mission of supremacy. They were opposed, challenged and 
sometimes also beaten back, bat even then they were able to 
establish an empire in the Deccan and thus justified the 
coveted title of Dakshindpathapati, which they assumed.^ 
They also measured strength with the rulers of the North, 
and even Harshavardhana, called Uttardpathandtha, failed to 
have an upper hand over Pulakesin II.^ 

The Chalukyas of Badami were eventually successful in 
uniting major portions of South India between the two Seas. 
Their metropolis was Vatapi, a city of Pauranic antiquity, now 
known as Badami, in the Bijapur district of Karnataka.^ The 
dynasty is occasionally called the early Western Chalukyas to 
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distinguish it from the family of the same stock and lineage, 
which ruled at Vehgi and Lata.^ There were some other 
Chalukya royal families as well, flourishing several centuries 
later. There were the Chfilukyas of Kalyana, those of Vemu- 
lavada and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat.® The records of the 
families of Vehgi, Lata, Kalyana and Vemulavada, however, 
claim their descent from the Badami family.’ Nothing, how- , 
ever, can be definitely stated about the relations of the Chaluk- 
yas of Gujarat with the original line of Badami. The capitals 
of all these royal Chalukya families were different. In the 
light of these differences in the nomenclature of these families, 
it would be better to call the one under study as the Chaluk- 
yas of Badami, which ruled over the Deccan and the adjoining 
regions from circa 540 a d. to 757 a.d. with its capital at 
Vatapi, the present Badami. 

Deccan on the eve of the Chalukyas 

The political condition of the Deccan at that time was one 
of a disintegrated state with petty ruling families scattered all 
over the entire area. Barring a few exceptions, these states 
were always engaged in struggle against one another, with the 
result that there was no progress, political or material. 

The central parts of the Deccan were earlier ruled by the 
Vakatakas® and the Nalas.® The Chalukyas most probably 
did not come into contact with the Vakatakas but the Nalas 
did clash with them, resulting in their defeat and acknowledge¬ 
ment of Chalukyan supremacy. It seems that the Vakataka 
power had vanished prior to the conquest of the region stretch¬ 
ing upto the river Narmada by Pulakesin II.The Nala 
rulers had played a significant role in defeating the early Rash- 
trakutas along with the Mauryas of Kohkana.” The Nalas 
and the Mauryas at flrst defeated their strong neighbour, 
namely, the early Rashtrakutas of Manapura,^^ but they could 
not enjoy the fruits of their victory for long. The Chalukyas, 
who were probably the vassals of the early Rashtrakutas, 
invaded them and occupied the territories earlier taken by the 
Nalas and the Mauryas from the early Rashtrakutas. This 
struggle continued for some years and Kirttivarraan I was able 
to force them to accept his overlordship. Then foXlowed Nala 
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rule subordinate to the Chalukyas. 

The western parts of the Deccan were ruled by the Bhojas, 
the Traikutas, the Kalachuris and the early Rashtrakutas. The 
Bhojas were North Indian people, who, during the period 
under review, were ruling in Vidarbha round about modern 
Amaravati in Maharashtra, as is evident from an inscription 
«f the Vakatakas and the Rag/tt/vomia of Kalidasa.Proba¬ 
bly a section of the Bhojas was also controlling the Goa 
region of Konkan. A few records belonging to the Bhoja rulers 
of Goa have been discovered there.These inscriptions are 
assigned to the seventh century a.d. on palaeographic 
grounds.^® According to R.S. Panchmukhi, king Anirjitavar- 
man, referred to in one of the records, was a ruler of the 
Bhoja dynasty,^® while N. Lakshminarayan Rao has suggested 
that the above-mentioned king belonged to the Maurya dynasty 
of Konkan.^’ Thus, on the basis of these records, it appears 
that the Bhojas, who were ruling over Goa in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, were overpowered by the Mauryas, who them¬ 
selves were later subjugated by the Chalukyas of Badami. 

The Traikutas derived their name from Trikuta, a hill in 
north Konkan, as indicated by the Anjaneri Grant of Prithivl- 
chandra Bhogasakti, an ally of the Chalukyas.^® They were 
ruling over the Apariinta and the surrounding region. Their 
power extended over the coastal country from Kanheri in the 
south to Surat in the north.^® The Traikutas lost their political 
entity due to the attacks of the Kalachuris and the Gurjaras. 
The rise of the Mauryas and the Suras forced them to retire in 
political wilderness.The Suras were the masters of the area 
in the neighbourhood of Surat which they had occupied after 
the downfall of the Traikutas.®^ The Suras lost their stronghold 
to the Kalachuris in the second half of the sixth century A.D., 
who in turn lost it to the Chalukyas of Badami under the 
leadership of Mahgale^a, as is evident from the Nerur Plates 
and the Aihole Pra^asti.®® 

The Kalachuris (Katachchuri, Katasuri, Katachchhuri or 
Kalichuri) were a powerful people during the second half of 
the sixth century a.d., having their occupation over Northern 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and some parts of Malava.*^® Originally, 
they belonged to the Anupa country on the Narmada.At 
one stage the Mauryas of Konkan submitted to their supre- 
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macy but about the beginning of the seventh century a.d., 
they were attacked and ousted from the southern parts of their 
dominions by the Chalukyas, The Gurjaras and the Maitrakas 
of Vallabhi forced them to vacate the Malava region and to 
settle down at Tripuri in Jabalpur.^^ It is from the latter 
place and after long obscurity, that they rose to power in the 
ninth century a.d. with the defeat of the Kalachuri rulers 
by Maiigalesa and Pulakesin II, The Chalukyan frontiers 
were then extended upto the Anupa country on the river 
Narmada. 

The early Rashtrakutas were one of the prominent rulers 
of the Deccan prior to the establishment of Chalukyan power.**^ 
Earlier, some scholars doubted their political existence, but 
we do find references to the two early Rashtrakuta families 
ruling in the Deccan.One such family was founded by the 
Rashtrakuta Manahka, who was ruling at Manapura, identified 
by Prof. Mirashi with modern Man in Satara district of Maha¬ 
rashtra, which must have been their area of domination.An¬ 
other family was ruling in Berar, as is evidenced from their 
records.”" They held sway over the Betul-Amaravati region of 
the upper Deccan, having their headquarters at Achalapura.^'* 
The mysterious absence of any reference to the Rashtrakutas 
in the prasastis of the early conquerors of the Chalukya dynasty 
and a good bit of similarity between their records and those 
of the Kadamba dynasty led scholars to believe that the early 
Rashtrakutas may have lost their territories to their immediate 
neighbours—the Nalas and the Mauryas.®^ The Nalas and the 
Mauryas were defeated by the Chalukyas and that explains 
why the Chalukyan records refer to them and omit the early 
Rashtrakutas, who were not directly involved in the conflict. 
If we accept the identification of Jayasimha of the Undikavatika 
Grant with Jayasimha Vallabha,*- it will follow that when the 
Nalas and the Mauryas overpowered the early Rashtrakutas, the 
Chalukyas declared themselves independent; and after defeating 
the Nalas and the Mauryas, they consolidated their power and 
snatched the territory held by the early Rashtrakutas. 

The Eastern Deccan was ruled by many small dynasties, 
viz., the Anandas, the ^alahkayanas, the Vishnukundins, the 
Pit|-bhaktas, the Matharas, the Vasishthas, the Eastern Gahgas, 
the ^arbhapurlyas, the Pan^uvarhsis of South Ko§ala and 
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Mekala and several other insignificant families. The ancient 
Andhradesa was governed by the Anandas, the ^alankayanas 
and the Vishnukundins. The Anandas were having their hold 
over the area near the present Guntur.*^ The Anandas never 
came into direct contact with the Chalukyas. Probably their 
territory was snatched by the Pallavas in the third quarter of 
^ the sixth century a.d. Afterwards, the Chalukyas conquered 
that region from the Pallavas, The iSalahkayanas are known 
to have occupied the country between the Krshna and the 
Godavari, Their sway extended over the West Godavari and 
Krshna districts of Andhra Pradesh,^^ The Mangalur Grant 
of Sirhhavarman shows that the Pallavas successfully conquered 
the territories of these dynasties, the beginning of the 
sixth century a.d , they were deprived of their territory by the 
Vishnukundins.^® Later on, in the second half of the seventh 
century a.d,, the Chalukya ruler Pulakesin II exterminated the 
Vishnukundins and wrested the country which they were con¬ 
trolling. The Chalukya ruler then placed his younger brother 
Vishnuvardhana at Pithapuram after finally uprooting the 
Vishnukundins from their territory.^^ Some scholars, however, 
believe that the territories conquered by Pulakesin II actually 
belonged to the Pallavas, and the Chalukyas uprooted the 
Vishnukundins during their march towards Southern India for 
making their conquests.®® 

The parts of the Eastern Deccan, forming the region of 
Kaliriga—the coastal land between the rivers Mahanadl and 
Godavari—were ruled by many dynasties in the fifth and sixth 
centuries a.d. The Vdsishthas, the Pit^bhaktas and the Mdfharas 
were prominent among them. In the early part of the above- 
mentioned period, the Pitrbhaktas®® were ruling from Simha- 
pura in central Kalihga and the Matharas were ruling from 
modern Pithapuram.Later on, both these powers were 
subdued by the Vasishthas, who transferred their capital from 
Devarashtra to Pishtapura."*^ When the above-mentioned 
families were busy in the struggle for supremacy, a new dynasty 
of the Eastern Gahgas came into prominence.^® They were the 
rulers of Kalinga in the last quarter of the sixth century a.d. 
The Chalukyas under Pulakesin II also supplanted them and 
annexed their territories. Besides these, there were several other 
powers in the Southern Ko§ala and Mekala regions of the 
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Eastern Deccan. These included the ;§arbhapurlyas and the 
Pan(^uvarfisis of South Kosala and Mekala.^® It appears that 
these dynasties were also subdued by the Chalukya conqueror 
Pulakesin II during his successful march into the* Vehgi 
country.They were exterminated prior to a.d. 618 or a year 
earlier, as is evident from the Maruturu Plates of Pulakesin II."® 

Sources 

The sources for reconstructing the history of the Chalukya 
dynasty are mostly archaeological, including a few contem¬ 
porary texts relating to the later Chalukyas of Kalyanl. In this 
connection, it is rather astonishing that we do not find any 
composition of the court-poets of the Imperial Chalukyas, 
although they themselves were men of letters and equally 
patronised poets like Ravikirtti, comparable in literary talents 
with Kalidasa and Bharavi, as is evident from the Aihole 
Pra^asti.^® The main sources of information about the Badami 
Chalukyas are, however, either their own epigraphs or the 
records belonging to their feudatories and adversaries.'*^ These 
sources may now be considered in detail in order of importance 
thus: literary, epigraphic, monumental, numismatic and accounts 
of Hiuen-Tsang. 

Literary Sources 

The literary sources pertaining to the Imperial Chalukyas 
are no doubt a few. Among these works, special mention may 
be made of the Vikramdnkadevacharita of Bilhana and the 
Mdnasolldsa of Soraesvara.'^® The Vikramdnkadevacharita prima¬ 
rily deals with the famous Chalukyan emperor Vikramaditya VI 
Satydsraya of the Kalyanl family and his times. Besides 
this work, Abhilashitdrthachintdmani, also called MdnasoHasa^ 
of Somesvara III is equally important for the cultural history of 
the time. Recently, a work entitled Vikramdnkdbliyudaya, said 
to be composed by Somesvara III, has also come to light.^® It, 
no doubt, belonged to the later Chalukyas, but it equally helps 
us in sorting out a few chronological and cultural problems of 
the early Chalukyas. 

There are no other Sanskrit works of importance dealing 
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with the Chalukyas, but a few Kannada ones might as well be 
mentioned. These include works of the Kannada poets Ranna 
and Pampa. Ranna wrote his GacJayuddha during the reign of 
the later Chalukya king Irivabetjahga Satydsraya}^ Besides 
dealing with the cultural history of the period, it equally pro¬ 
vides a few corroborative pieces of information about the 
Badami Chalukyas. The Pampa Bharata, another work in 
* Kannada, supplies the genealogy of the Chalukyas and furnishes 
information about the cultural condition in that region.The 
value of these few literary texts lies in corroborating the 
information which is ferreted out from the inscriptions of the 
Chalukyas of Badami. 

The Inscriptions 

The Chalukyan records are the main source for the history 
and culture of the dynasty under study. Their authenticity and 
veracity need not be doubted, as they were issued under the 
command of the rulers, and were recovered from the regions 
forming part of the Chalukyan dominions. It was on their basis 
that a complete history and administrative pattern of the 
Chalukyas could be recorded and evaluated. So far about 150 
inscriptions referring to them have come to light.Nearly a 
dozen inscriptions belonging to the early Chalukyas of Lata, a 
subordinate collateral branch of the Badami house, are also 
helpful in this respect.^^ The records of the Pallavas of KanchT, 
the Sendrakas and the other Chalukyan feudatories also go a 
long way in projecting the political relations of the Chalukyas 
with the southern powers.®^ 

The Chalukyan records inscribed on stone numbering 96 
and those on Copper Plates being 63 in number, no doubt, 
include a few spurious ones as well, though their number is only 
13.®^ All the copper plates consist of government orders given 
by members of the royal family or the feudatory rulers accord¬ 
ing sanction to the grants, which are mostly donative in nature. 
In these records, we sometimes find references to administrative 
officials. The operative parts of the Chalukyan grants usually 
carry details of donations addressed to the royal officials by the 
king or his feudatory.®® These records are generally sectarian 
in character and are associated with the divinity propitiated by 
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the grantor. 

A few Chalukyan epigraphs are purely administrative ones 
as well, either relating to concessions in taxes and levies or 
record mutual obligations and rights of the royal authorities 
and local bodies. In this connection, the Lakshmesvar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Prince Vikramaditya II is a good example.” 

The bulk of the Chalukyan records are, however, of a mixed 
variety, donative and administrative. Besides recording dona¬ 
tions, these mention officials who were expected to carry out®® 
the royal orders. As such, the value of these records lies equally 
in the administrative information contained in them. Though all 
the records supply, in general, the information relating to rulers 
and their titles, there are two in the form of Prasastis. These 
are the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Maiigalesa and the 
famous Aihole Inscription of Pulakcsin II, hereafter referred to 
as the Aihole Prasasti.®^ Ravikirtti, its composer, furnishes the 
history of the dynasty prior to the rule of Pulakesin II in this 
record. The Chalukyan epigraphs are found recorded on rocks, 
caves, pillars, temples, images, tanks, walls, slabs and tablets. 
The majority of the stone inscriptions of this dynasty are 
incised on slabs, tablets and pillars. Among the rock inscrip¬ 
tions of this dynasty may be mentioned the Badami Inscription 
of the §aka year 465“*^ and the Yekkeri Stone Inscription of 
Pulakesin IT.®^ The cave records of the Chalukyas are, how¬ 
ever, only found at Badami. In this group, we can mention 
the Badami Cave Inscription of the §aka year 500, and the 
Badami Inscription of Mahgale^a.*^ The pillar inscriptions of 
the Chalukyas are found at Badami, Mahakuta and Paltadakal. 
The pillars were generally set up to mark royal victory or 
spiritual gains, as is evident from the Mahakuta Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Mahgalesa.®® This record engraved on a red sandstone 
monolithic column, called Dharma Jayastambha, was found in 
the courtyard of the Mahakuta temple.®'^ The Pattadakal Pillar 
was set up in the middle of the three temples of Trailokyehara, 
Vijayesvara and Lokehara, with a great trisiila symbol. This 
pillar is known as Lakshmi Kliamhhd and is an object of wor¬ 
ship even today.®® 

Chalukyan inscriptions recorded on tanks, walls and cisterns 
are rare, and usually lack any historical information. However, 
we do find a good number of temple inscriptions belonging to 
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this dynasty. These are generally engraved on parts of temples 
such as walls, pillars, pilasters, beams as well as slabs placed in 
shrines. The celebrated Aihole Prasasti of Pulakesin II is 
recorded in the famous Meguti Temple at Aihole.®® We also 
find dynastic records at Batterappa, Jambulihga and Durga 
temples Several epigraphs belonging to Vikramaditya II are 
, engraved on the temple wall at Pattadakal.®® The famous 
Kanchl Inscription of Vikramaditya II is found engraved on a 
mandapa pillar in front of the Rajasiriihesvara temple at 
Kanchi Some records belonging to this family are also found 
at the temples at Badami.’® 

A few Chalukyan records are also found on slabs and 
tablets of various sizes. These are generally mutilated. Some¬ 
times slabs or tablets are sculptured and carry the reliefs of 
symbols, animals, and other objects. In this connection, the 
slab recording an assignment of the tax to the Mahajams of 
Mugunda is worth mentioning.’^ The incised tablets commemo¬ 
rating the death of heroes ia battles are usually well-sculptured 
and contain three panels.The bottom one in two parts 
depicts the hero fighting and finally being killed by his 
enemies surrounding him. The middle panel shows the hero 
being taken along by the nymphs of heaven and the uppermost 
panel depicts him in heaven, worshipping his favourite deity. 
Such tablets or hero-stones are known as viragalas in Kannada. 
These, no doubt, are peculiar to Karnataka, but are also found 
in the Maharashtra and Andhra area of the Chalukyan empire.’’^ 
It is a unique way of honouring those dying on the battlefield. 
The inscriptions on these tablets carry the details of the life of 
heroes and their achievements. 

The most noteworthy feature of the Chalukyan records is 
the general agreement and uniformity in recording genealogical 
lists. In a few cases, the names of the early members of the 
family are ignored.’^ In certain other cases, the names of the 
prominent members of the family have been omitted, though 
their exploits are recorded.’® The prose passages of genealo¬ 
gical portions, similar to those found in Bana Bhatta’s Kadam- 
bari^ recall to one’s mind the classical style of prose-writing of 
the period under review. 

The dynastic records eulogise kings, enumerating their 
exploits. The chief queen of the monarch is also praised in 
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certain cases.’® The prasastis of kings are found both in 
prose and in verse. The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Mah- 
galesa is a fine example of a Chalukyan pro’iQ-prasastiJ'^ The- 
scope of a prasasti is not confined to military achievements 
alone, but personal, physical, and moral attributes also are 
brought within the purview of the prasastisP^ Several mytho¬ 
logical allusions, set out to praise the kings, evince consider¬ 
able knowledge of the two great epics and Pauranic lore on the 
part of the composers.’® 

The Aihole Prasasti is a fine piece of poetry composed by' 
Ravikirtti.®® The author of this prasasti claims for himself the 
status equivalent to that of poets like Kalidasa and Bharavi.®^ 
In recording the construction of the Jain temple, the author 
praises, at great length, the achievements of his patron, namely, 
Pulakesin II.The historical and poetic value of this record is 
unique for shedding considerable light on contemporary events. 
Its language is figurative and the style is classical. Ravikirtti has 
used at least seventeen different metres to compose this re¬ 
cord.”® In this connection, Kielhorn has proposed Ravikirtti’s 
indebtedness to Kalidasa and Bharavi, on the basis of several 
parallels traceable to the Raghuvamsa and the Kiraturjuniyam, 
respectively.®^ The use of Utprekshd atarkkdra in this prasasti 
is not only of high poetic order but also shows the poet’s^ 
knowledge of Sanskrit poetics.®® 

The description of Pulakesin’s conquests in the Aihole- 
Prasasti appears to be based on the model of Raghudigvijaya as 
recorded in Kalidasa’s Raghuvanisa.^^ The phrase yathd vidhi- 
hiitdgnJndm yathd kdmarchitdrthindm, occurring in the Maha¬ 
kuta Pillar Inscription of Maiigale^a, is probably taken by tho 
author of the aforesaid inscription from the Raghuvamsa. 
The expression ahainedhdvabhi‘(ha sndnapavatrikfta sarirasya 
reminds us of the same phrase used in a Vakataka record.®* 
Scholars notice the influence of the Kadambas and Chutus in 
a phrase Hdritiputrdndm Manuvydsagotrdndm occurring in vari¬ 
ous records of the Chalukyas.®® The expression meru nialaya 
samdna dhairya used by Ravikirtti to praise Pulakesin II 
appears to have been taken from the Nasik Inscription of 
Pulamavi, where we come across the phrase Himavata meru-- 
mandara parvata sama sdhasa.^^ We also notice the influence 
of the Gupta style and terminology in the Yekkerl Stone 
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Inscription and a few other epigraphs. 

Coins 

The importance of coins as a source of history is well 
known and very helpful in determining the chronological 
framework of the dynasty to which they are related. From 
the cultural point of view, the intrinsic value and circulation 
of coins point to the prosperity and extent of the kingdom of 
that family. Sometimes these are important for determining 
political relations as well, as, for instance, the Guptas supplant¬ 
ing the 5akas in the time of Chandragupta II is well establish¬ 
ed from the ^aka coins restamped by the Guptas.®^ A good 
deal of information relating to the dress, ornaments and cos¬ 
tumes of the period is also available from a study of the coins. 
These also serve as corroborative pieces of evidence on matters 
relating to political history. As such the importance of the 
Chalukya coins need not be undermined though only a few 
coins of Vikramaditya I alone have been found.®- The absence 
of specimens of other kings is inexplicable. 

The dynastic records refer to several coin denominations; 
namely, gadydnaka (gadyana), rupaka and pana.^^ The gadyd- 
naka or gadyana were gold coins The Anjaneri Plates of 
Bhogasakti mention Krshnardja rupaka^ a particular type 
of coin which was recirculated after the occupation of the 
Kalachuri territory by the Chalukyas. The word Krshnardja 
is prefixed to the general coin denomination rupaka (silver 
coin), which symbolises the Chalukyan conquest of the Kala¬ 
churi kingdom where they circulated their own coins. We also 
find a reference to the panas in the Lakshmesvar Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Vikramaditya II,®® which was probably the copper 
currency of the early Chalukyas. As the early Chalukyas were 
the first rulers of the South to adopt the vardha crest as their 
dynastic emblem, being devotees of the vardha incarnation of 
Lord Vishnu,®® it may be suggested that vardha coin denomi¬ 
nation received its nomenclature from the Chalukyan coins 
carrying the varaha figure. 

Some early medieval coins discovered in the old Mysore 
State and Andhra Pradesh with the vardha figure stamped on 
them, are attributed to the Badami Chalukyas by Elliot and 
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M H. Krishna.®^ Some other coins found in the South are 
also ascribed to the Chalukyas by Desikachari and others.®^ 
This is, however, conjectural and doubtful. Shri N. l^mayya 
has, no doubt, published some coins of Vikramaditya I, which 
are definitely ascribable to the Early Chalukyas.®® These gold 
pieces, carrying the figure of vardha, have the legend ^ri 
Vikrama, besides a few other features.^®® 

Monuments 

Monuments are the best source for the cultural and reli¬ 
gious history of the period. The Chalukyan monuments are 
confined to three centres, namely, Vatapi, Aihole and Patta- 
’dakal, situated in the Bijapur district of Karnataka. A few 
early Chalukyan monuments are also found at Alampur and 
other places.Several temples, associated with different gods 
and goddesses were erected during their rule by the members 
of the royal family.'®- Besides the Vaishnava and l§aiva tem¬ 
ples, we also find Jain ones and those of Aditya and Ganapati 
built during the paramountcy of the Early Chalukyas,'®® The 
tall and beautiful temples constructed in the period suggest the 
efflorescence of architecture, sculpture and painting under the 
Chalukyas, who were patrons of art and great builders. The 
cave temples at Badami were also excavated during their 
reign.'®' The Shidalphadi caves near Badami carry paintings 
of the period.'®® The sculptures engraved in the cave temples 
and images installed in shrines are helpful in determining the 
cultural tendencies of the period. 

The Testimony of Hiuen-Tsang 

During the reign of the famous Chalukya ruler Pulake^in 
II, the Chinese pilgrim visited India in search of Buddhist gos¬ 
pels.'®® He has given a good account of the Chalukya ruler 
and the condition of his kingdom and people. His testimony 
is reliable, since it presents a faithful and objective picture of 
the time. The information about Pulakerin’s military forces 
given by the Chinese pilgrim is equally valuable. He refers to 
the gallant qualities and traditions of the Chalukyan army.'®’ 
■He further mentions that the people of Maharashtra- were 
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Straightforward, learned, simple and benevolent and equally 
helpful, but could be rude to those who offended them.^°^ He 
also refers to the fertility of the land accounting for the pros¬ 
perity of the country.He recalls that Siladitya (Harsha) 
was the aggressor against Pulakesin, the ruler of Maharashtra, 
and failed in his mission.The Chinese pilgrim has, however, 
^not referred to the different facets of Pulakesin’s personality. 

Before summing up the nature of the source material, it 
may as well be mentioned that Tabari, the Persian historian, 
mentions Pulakesin’s diplomatic relations with his counterpart 
in Iran, namely, Khusru Perviz II,Equally important is the 
evidence of Ma-twan-lin,^’“ who furnishes information about 
Sino-South Indian relations during the reign of Vinayaditya 
and his son Vijayadiiya, who are known from other sources 
to have maintained contacts with the east as well as with the 
western world. 
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The Origin and Early History 


The Origin 

'Y^ije question of the origin of the Chalukyas is still mysterious 
and controversial.^ In spite of the availability of a con¬ 
siderable number of inscriptions of the different branches and 
dynasties of the aforesaid ruling house, we are not in a position 
to be positive on this point. The available material at 
our disposal—both epigraphic and literary—fails to provide 
any clear answer to the positive question of their origin and 
homeland. The information given by the Kashmiri author 
Bilhana, the Kannada poet Ranna, and the authors of Tamil 
lexicons on this subject is equally inconclusive ^ In fact, the 
origin of all the ruling families of Mediaeval India could not be 
precisely determined, though they all trace their ancestry from 
the heroes of the epics. ^ 

The main reason for this controversy is the absence of any 
reference to the original home of the Chalukyas in their re¬ 
cords. The stories, fanciful and contradictory in nature, add 
to the confusion in this respect. It becomes equally uncertain 
whether the Chalukyas could trace their ancestry to the lunar 
or the solar family.** Now in the light of these observations, 
it may be worthwhile studying the entire available evidence 
de novo. 
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The Family Name Chalukya and its Variants 

The family name Chalukya is variously spelt in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the several Chalukyan ruling families. The dynastic 
records of the Badami house call it Chalkya, Chalikya and 
Chalukya and the later ones Chalukya or Chalukya.^ The com- 
^mon designation is, however, Chalukya which has given rise to 
the form Chaulukya in the records of the Anahilavada family, 
which seems to have derived its origin from the name Chulukya 
mentioned for the first time in the Manor Plates of Vinayaditya 
Mahgalarasa of the Lata branch dated Saka 613.® The records 
of the Chalukyas of Vehgi, Kalyani and Vemulavada prefer 
the term Chalukya or Chalukya.'^ The Lohner Plates of the time 
of Pulakesin II refer to the family name as Chulukiki,^ while 
the Karnul Plates of Vikramaditya I mention Chalekya.^ A set 
of Copper Plates of Vijayaditya mentions another variant 
Chalikya}^ There is also another variation of the family name 
in the Kurtako{i Inscription as Chalukhya?^ We also notice 
another variant Chirikya in one of the records.^^ 

According to Fleet, Chalkya is the original family name.^® 
This was acceptable to Dr. D.C. Sircar since it occurs in the 
Badami Inscription of ^aka 500.^® In the earliest dated record 
of the Chalukyas, however, it appears as Chalikya}^ Accord¬ 
ing to Bhandarkar and Indraji, Chalukya was some vernacular 
form which was later sanskritised into various forms.R S. 
Satyasraya, however, asserts that the word which is said to 
have undergone sanskritisation according to the above referred 
scholars is more sanskritic in base.^’ Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, 
however, suggests that the term Chalkya was the original form 
and with the insertion of an euphonic vowel, it became Cha¬ 
lukya which was later on embellished to Chalukya and Chau- 
lukya.^® In this connection. Sircar proposes that the original 
name of the ancestor of the family was either Chaika, Chalika 
or Chaluka.^^ It may, however, be mentioned here that the 
original term appears to have been Chaika and all the variants 
can be derived from it. 

Antiquity of the Term 

Besides the earlier reference to the family name in the 
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Badami Inscription of Vallabhe^vara of Saka 465,the term 
also occurs in a Nagarjunakonda Inscription. It refers to 
Kharhdi-Chalika Remmanaka, i.e, Remmanaka ,5on of 
Khahda-Chalika who was Mahasenapati and Mahatalavara 
under the Ikshvaku ruler Virapurisadata He is the earliest 
Chalukyan chieftain known to history. It is tempting to link 
him with the Chalukya family, but since he is described 
VasishthTputra“^ and not as Haritiputra,^® the relation cannot 
be accepted. This record is assigned to the second century 
The antiquity of the family could be traced further 
ahead as early as the second century b.c , as is evident from an 
inscription from Karle.^® It refers to the Chulayakha of 
Dhenukakafa. It indicates that the homeland of the Chalukyas 
was in the Deccan before the dawn of the Christian era This 
is the earliest reference to the Chalukyas which had not been 
noticed so far. The later references beginning from the 
Badami Cliff Inscription are too well known to be recorded on 
the question of the antiquity of this term. The discussion now 
shifts to the origin of the Chalukyas as such: whether they were 
indigenous people or foreigners;^^ if the latter, why are they 
associated with the Deccan, and if they were Indians, why is 
their origin traced to some mythological legends and associated 
with Ayodhya in the North and not in the Deccan, where their 
inscriptions are found? These points have to be properly studied 
before we can approach anything definite on this point. 

Nationality of the Chalukyas 

The Badami Inscription of ^aka 500 records the family 
legend for the first time.^® It describes them as Haritiputras 
belonging to tnanavya gotra, who were brought up by the seven 
mothers. They attained fame and property with the favour and 
protection of lord Karttikeya and were successful in subjugating 
other princely families. The family crest Varaha no doubt 
associates them with the god Vishnu, who is venerated in several 
Chalukyan records in the opening verses.^® The same descrip¬ 
tion is also reported in the early Chalukyan epigraphs with a few 
minor variations. In spite of their clear assertion, there are still 
scholars who doubt their native character and consider them to 
be foreigners.®® Besides A.M.T., Jackson and James Campbell 
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were the earliest supporters of the foreign origin of the Chalu- 
kyas. The latter too associated them with the Rajput clan 
and the ognikula traditions. D.R. Bhandarkar in his paper on 
“Foreign Elements in Hindu Population’’, however, associated 
them with the Gurjaras and accorded to both of them the 
status of foreigners who were later on assimilated in the Hindu 
socio-religious order He was supported by Hoemle.®^ 

Clidlukyas and Gurjaras 

According to Bhandarkar, as Gujarat, the centre of the acti¬ 
vities of Chalukyas, was known as Gurjaratra and not Lata, the 
earlier name, the change in nomenclature signifies the association 
of the ruling dynasty with the Gurjaras after whom this part of 
the country was so called. The foreign origin of the Gurjaras 
itself is a matter of conjecture^® now and the mere fact that 
Chalukyas ruled over that part of the country formerly known 
as Lata and taken as Gurjaratra or Gujarat did not imply that 
the Chalukyas did not make any change in the nomenclature 
because of their close association with the region. 

Legendary Traditions 

The later Chalukyan records appear to be thoroughly con¬ 
fused in narrating their origin. According to the Handarike 
Inscription of Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukyas were born in the 
interior of the Chuluka of the sage Haritl Pancha^ikha when 
he was pouring out the libation to the gods.®‘‘ According to 
another version of the Kalyanl family, the records trace their 
descent from Manu through Manavya and Haritl to Chalu- 
kya.®® According to the third version, their origin is traced 
from Brahma or Moon. In the Kauthem Grant, it is narrated 
that 59 kings ruled at Ayodhya. After them 16 kings ruled 
over Dakshipapatha, followed by the break and restoration 
under the Chalukyas of Kalyani.®® The Chalukyan inscriptions 
of Vehgi give yet another comprehensive version. It includes 
Brahma, Moon, 59 emperors of Ayodhya with Udayana, then 
comes Vijayaditya, who went on an expedition to the South and 
lost his life in battle to Trilochan Pallava. His widowed queen 
gave birth to a posthumous son named Vish^uvardhana who was 
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given refuge by Bnihmana Vishnubhatja Somayaji Mudivenu. 
Vishnuvardhana worshipped GaurT, the goddess of the Chalukya 
hill, and by her grace regained the royal insignia and eslablish- 
ed his rule in Dakshinapatha.^’ It is proposed by D.C. Sircar 
that the Manavya gotra and the mention of the Haritlputra 
associated with god Karttikeya and the seven mothers were 
borrowed from the Kadambas and point to an early success of^ 
the family against the Kadambas.Though this point is 
hardly relevant to the study of the term Chalukya, the relation¬ 
ship with the Kadambas by way of early conquest could at 
least point to their location in the Deccan rather than in any 
region in the North, which was mooted on the basis of the 
inscriptions of the later Chalukyas.®® 

Bardic Tales 

Reference might as well be made to the traditional accounts 
based on bardic tales and also recorded in some inscriptions. 
As such, the Chalukyan traditions noticed earlier are also 
recorded in the inscriptions of the time of Kumarapala.'*'' 
According to Vadnagar Prasasti, the hero who protected 
the gods against the sons of Danu was produced from the 
Chuluka filled with holy water of the Ganga The race 
springing from him came to be known as Chaulukyas.^^ The 
same story is also repeated by Abhaya Tilaka Gani, the com¬ 
mentator of Dvyasraya Kavyamd also repeated by Merutuiiga 
in his Prabandha Chintdmani.^^ A different version of the story 
is given by Jayasirhha Suri, who in his Kumdrapdla-Chariia 
traces the origin of the race to the Chalukya, who was a great 
and virtuous warrior, destroying countless enemies, and hence 
the race emerging from them is known as Chaulukya.^* 

Bilhana, the Kashmiri poet, in his Vikramdfikadeva-Charita, 
mentions that once during his meditation, Brahma was request¬ 
ed by Indra to produce a warrior who could put an end to the 
godlessness in the world and punish the wicked."*® One such 
was created by the water of his Chuluka whose family thus came 
to be known as the Chalukyas. Vikramahkabhyudaya also refers 
to the Chalukya giri where the earlier ancestors of the Chalu¬ 
kyas worshipped Gauri. 

The bardic accounts recording the Agnikula tradition trace 
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their origin from the fire pit (Agnikun^la) along with the Para- 
maras, Pratiharas and Chahamanas.^® This story is no doubt 
accepted by the majority of scholars for the origin of the Raj¬ 
puts but this definitely cannot be true in the case of the Chdlu~ 
kyas. The reference to the Chdlukyas or the Chulikyas in 
association with Rajput families, however, needs fresh think¬ 
ing for the simple reason that the Chdlukyas could be traced as 
early as the second century b.c. when there could hardly be 
any possibility of such a purification rite, as is evident from 
their Agnikula association. 

Testimony of Hiuen- Tsang 

The Chinese pilgrim who visited the greatest Chalukyan 
monarch Pulakesin II makes certain statements which are 
helpful in this direction. He calls Pulakesin II a Kshatriya by 
birth and describes him as the ruler of Mo-ho-la-cha, i.e , 
Maharashtra. The total picture as deduced from the testimony 
of Hiuen-Tsang leaves hardly any doubt that Pulakesin felt 
pride over the warrior-like qualities of the people of Maharash¬ 
tra,who obeyed him perfectly. Thus, it is evident that much 
before the beginning of the gap of legends about the fanciful 
stories of the Chalukyas of the royal family, Pulakesin II was 
known as a Kshatriya—a fact eloquently recorded by the 
Chinese pilgrim."*® 

Chulikas, Sulikas and Sogdians 

It is suggested by some scholars that the word Chdlukya is 
derived from Chulika or !§ulika.^^ The Puranas also refer to 
Chulikas, ^idikas and Chudikas.^'’^ A few inscriptions also refer 
to them.®* Pargiter identified them with the Sogdians.®- Ray- 
chaudhuri suggests that the iSulikas were the Chalukyas. 
Chakravarty also connects them with the Eastern Chalukyas.®* 
However, B.C. Majumdar doubts the identification.®® Later on, 
R.D. Banerjee also endorsed the views of Majumdar.®® R.S. 
Satyasraya has shown that the Sulikas were not connected with 
the Chalukyas.®^ Nandimatha suggests that the original dynastic 
name was Chaluki, Chalki, Saluki or ^alki,^^ a Kannacja term 
for an agricultural instrument resembling a crowbar.®® The 
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earliest ancestor of the family may have taken this term as a 
proper personal name, as is even common now-a-days in Karna¬ 
taka Nandimatha further asserts that we find people ..whose 
proper name is Salkeppa, i.e., appa (arya) added to 
Thus, originally, the Chalukyas may have been an agricultural 
folk, but later on they became powerful and after obtaining 
sovereignty, stories were invented to give them Pauranic and 
legendary origin. This is no doubt convincing but there is no 
solid evidence to prove it. As Panchasikha, a legendary ancestor 
of the Chalukyas mentioned in the later Chalukya epigraphs, is 
also known as Chuluka, it does not appear to be beyond the 
bounds of possibility.®^ 

The vast information available from the literature of the 
tenth to the twelfth centuries and epigraphic data furnished from 
the records of the later Chalukyas, it is not possible to arrive 
at any tentative conclusion. The importance of it is reduced 
by the mere fact that the whole material belongs to an age pecu¬ 
liar to such fanciful stories. It is also not reliable on account 
of its late date as well as absence of any reference to them in the 
early Chalukyan records. It appears that the origin of the 
family was variously interpreted due to the ignorance of the real 
significance and this led to the present state of affairs. 

It seems plausible to believe that the name either originated 
from the earliest ancestor or from a locality or it may be sug¬ 
gestive of their profession. As even today, surnames are 
derived from localities in Maharashtra and Karnataka, it may 
be proposed that the Chalukyas received their name from the 
country of their residence. We have, therefore, to look to 
some geographical association of this name. As so many 
families and subcastes trace their origin to geographical asso¬ 
ciations, the same may be said about the Chalukyas as well. 
Curiously enough, we have references to villages situated in 
Chalukya Vishaya, as is evident from the Tummeyanuru and 
Kasar-Sirasi Plates.®^ Dr. Kolte, who had edited the Kasar- 
Sirasi Plates, locates the Challukidesa in the area falling in 
Bidar and Osmanabad districts on the basis of the geographical 
data furnished by the Kasar-Sirasi Plates.®* He had also located 
a village named Chalkapur in the same area where also flows 
a river named Chulki.^‘^ However, Ramesan locates Chalukya 
vishaya of the Tummeyanuru Plates in a part of the Rayala- 
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seema district.®® Both the above-mentioned identifications 
locate the Chalukyas on the area where the borders of Karna¬ 
taka, Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh meet. The later 
Chalukyan records also refer to a Chalukya mountain where 
their earliest ancestors worshipped Goddess GaurJ.®® More¬ 
over, we also find references about the river Chuluka in the 
^Mahabhdrata and the Adipurdna.^'^ 

Thus, it may be suggested that the Chalukyas belonged to 
ihe region known as Challukidesa. There will be hardly any 
difficulty to trace their connection with Nagarjunakonda, 
Dhenukakata, Karnataka and Maharashtra, if we accept this 
place as their original habitat for deriving their family name. 
This may not be the final verdict but it is worth considering. 

Original Home 

As regards the original home of the Chalukyas, we are also 
not in a position to say anything positive on this point The 
later Chalukyan records narrate that their original seat was in 
Ayodhya which is untenable and lacks evidence. As regards 
their connection with Rajputana, as may be seen from the 
Agnikula legend,®® it may be said that there is no doubt that 
we find the Chalukyan chieftains ruling in the area in close 
proximity to Rajasthan but we do not get evidence to trace any 
■of their settlements in Rajputana prior to the establishment of 
the Lata branch of the Chalukyas of Badami. Their associa¬ 
tion with Rajputana and Gujarat is based on their association 
with the kingdom of Lata. In view of the antiquity of their 
relations with Maharashtra and Karnataka, this view based on 
tales need not be given any weightage. 

The Chalukyas most probably were residents of trans- 
Vindhyan India. Hiuen-Tsang calls Pulakesin II the ruler of 
Mo-ho-lo-cha, i.e., Maharashtra.’® The Samangarh Plates 
•describe the army of Vallabha as the Karnatakabala which won 
victory over several rulers including Harsha and Vajrata.’^ 
The Chalukyan records are mostly found from Karnataka and 
Maharashtra. Even now several families calling themselves 
Chalukyas reside in Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Kar¬ 
nataka, the area under the rule of the Chalukyas. If we accept 
the identification of the Chalukya vishaya and de§a, proposed 
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above, it also falls in the same region. Thus the Chalukyaft 
homeland was somewhere on the border between Maharashtra 
and Karnataka. ^ 

Sircar, Desai and others believe that the Chalukyas were the 
Kannada people who came into prominence in the beginning of 
the sixth century a.d., while Vaidya proposes to equate them 
with the present Chalke, a caste name sounding quite identical 
to the Chalukyas, who were Maharashtrians.’^ As already 
indicated, their original home was in the region on the borders 
of Karnataka and Maharashtra, though their metropolis was 
situated in the Kannada area. Their earliest settlement of 
Dhenukakata falls in Maharashtra but their association with 
the Ikshvaku rulers brings them to Andhra. The term Maha¬ 
rashtra as used by Ravikirtti consisted of three divisions- 
(namely, Karnata, Kohkana and Maharashtra); it might be the 
original word which Hiuen-Tsang had taken down and this 
provides a solution to the problem As Karnata and Kuntala 
are said to be parts of the three Maharashtras of the Aihole 
Prasasti,~^ so it might be inferred that the reference to Maha¬ 
rashtra includes the Karnataka area Thus, it is apparent that 
the word Karnataka referred to in the Samangarh Plates need 
not be taken in a narrow sense but as emphasising the warrior- 
like quality of the people of Karnataka ruled by the Chalukyas. 
Therefore, the Chalukyas originally belonged to the Deccan and 
we notice their association with both present Maharashtra and 
Karnataka. Thus, their original home was somewhere in the 
area comprising the present districts of Bidar and Osmanabad. 

Early Rulers 

Jayasimha 

The early official Chalukya records suggest that Jayasirhha 
was the first ruler of this dynasty. He is also called Jayasimha 
Vallabhay ^rlvallabha and Vallabhendra in the family records.’^ 
No epigraph belonging to him or his son has hitherto come to 
light. The non-attribution of any imperial titles to Jayasimha 
in the early records of the family appears to indicate that he 
was a feudatory of some paramount sovereign. Fleet proposed 
that he was a vassal of the Kadamba rulers of Banavasi.’® 
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Nandimatha, too, upholds that he may have held military or 
executive office under the Kadambas.’’ He is treated as a petty 
chief ruling under the Kadambas, whose traditions were 
followed even by his successors.’® 

There is some stylistic similarity in the epigraphs and coins 
of early Kadambas and the Chalukyas of Badami,'^® but it hardly 
^ warrants the inference that the latter came to power as feuda¬ 
tories of the former, as has been suggested by some scholars.®® 
The history of the reign of Jayasirhha is shrouded in mystery. 
The early records of the Chalukyas hardly say anything con¬ 
cerning his achievements. The later Chalukya records do speak 
about a few military exploits of Jayasirhha.®^ Though highly 
eulogistic, the statements of the later Chalukya records deserve 
closer scrutiny. According to the Daulatabad Plates of Jagade- 
kamalla, Jayasirhha, the founder of the house of the Chalukyas, 
was the destroyer of the pomp of the Kadambas.®- Moraes 
doubts these victories of Jayasirhha on the ground that a 
fortunate soldier like him (Jayasirhha) could not rout the con¬ 
temporary Kadamba rulers of the repute of Mrgesa and 
Ravivarma, who defeated the Pallavas and the Gahgas time 
and again.®’ But a closer study of the political condition of 
the Deccan in the sixth century a.d. gives ground to believe the 
statement of the Daulatabad Plates, as the following would show. 

The Kauthem and several other later Chalukya records 
credit Jayasirhha, the founder of Chalukya sovereignty, with 
victory over the Rashtrakuta ruler Indra, son of Rrshria.®* 
Further, the Kannada poet Ranna also maintains that Jaya¬ 
sirhha defeated the Rashtrakutas.®^ However, some scholars 
are not inclined to accept this as a part of sober history, as no 
Rashtrakuta ruler bearing these two names is to be traced in the 
genealogical tables of the early Rashtrakutas. The references 
to the glorious acts of Jayasirhha are treated as echoes of the 
subsequent Rashtrakuta defeat at the hands of Taila II.®® The 
Rashtrakuta referred to above may have been a member of the 
Rashtrakuta family of Manapura holding sway over the Satara- 
Kolhapur and adjoining regions at the beginning of the sixth 
century a.d., as is evident fVom their records.®’ The Undika- 
vatika Grant of Rashtrakuta Abhimanyu refers to a Jayasirhha.®® 
The Grant states that king Abhimanyu granted the village of 
UndikavatikS to the iSaiva ascetic Jafabhara in the presence of 
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Jayasirhha, the commander of the fort of Harivatsa.®® This 
Jayasirhha of the above Grant may be identical w th his name¬ 
sake of the early Chalukyan records.®® Scholars have assigned 
the above record to the sixth century a.d. on the basis of a 
study of its characters.®^ Chronological problems do not stand 
in the way of accepting this suggestion. 

If the above suggestion is accepted, the Chalukyas under 
Jayasirhha came to power as the feudatory of the early 
Riishtrakutas The Rashtrakuta capital was somewhere in the 
Southern Maratha country, as might be evident from the 
Chalukyan epigraphs.®- The Aihole Prasasti of Pulake^in II 
states that Appayika and Govinda, his two adversaries, had 
advanced as far as the northern bank of Bhimarathi, i.e., 
modern Bhima.®® Appayika and Govinda appear to have been 
of the Rashtrakuta lineage®^ and may be the offshoots of the 
family of the Rashtrakuta Abhimanyu, whom Jayasirhha served 
as his commander. It would have been quite natural for them 
to fish in the troubled waters of the prevailing confusion and 
re-establish Rashtrakuta power. 

The Chalukyas at this time were passing through a state of 
civil war between Maiigale^a and Pulakesin II,®® which makes 
the advance of the above-mentioned kings more likely. Their 
advance upto the northern bank of the river Bhima®* suggests 
that their seat was somewhere in the Southern Maratha country. 
This supports the earlier presumption that both belonged to the 
Abhimanyu family ruling over the regions adjoining Kolhapur 
and Satara at the beginning of the seventh century a.d. During 
the reigns of Vijayaditya and Vikramaditya II, the Rashtrakuta 
subordinates figure in the Chalukyan grants found in the above- 
referred region.®’ It is an additional evidence to prove the 
Rashtrakuta-Chalukya relationship in the earlier stages of the 
Chalukyan history. 

There is no evidence whatsoever that the Chalukyas rose to 
prominence after defeating the early Rashtrakutas in a direct 
conflict. They appear to have wrested power from the early 
Rashtrakutas gradually, when the latter were engaged in wars 
with their neighbours, i.e., the Nalas and the Mauryas.®® There 
is every reason to believe that Jayasirhha Vallabha, as a high 
official of the early Rashtrakutas, declared his sovereignty over 
some parts of the kingdom of his overlord, when the Rashtra- 
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kOtas were engaged in a life-and-death struggle with their 
designing neighbours. Thus, taking advantage of the situ¬ 
ation, Jayasirhha acquired a small kingdom round about 
modern Bijapur,®® without coming into direct conflict with his 
masters. Deprived of possible help and succour they could 
have received from their subordinate ChSlukya feudatory, the 
early Rashtrakutas were vanquished by ihe Mauryas and the 
Nalas. Sircar appears to be correct in his surmise that the 
early Rashtrakutas were overthrown by their neighbours, 
namely, the Nalas and the Mauryas, who were themselves over¬ 
thrown by the early Chalukyas.^^® 

It would thus appear that the Chalukyas first got hold of the 
territory around modern Bijapur and were subsequently able to 
come in possession of the territories of their overlord from the 
Nalas and the Mauryas who had been responsible for the down¬ 
fall of the early Rashtrakufas.^®^ This is indirectly supported 
by the Daulatabad Grant of Jagadekamalla wherein Jayasimha 
is described as the destroyer of the pomp of the Kadambas.^®- 
The above Grant refers to the victory of Jayasimha over the 
Kadambas in unmistakable terms;’®® it could not be taken as a 
mere rodomontade. Two alternatives could as well be suggested 
in this connection. The first possibility is that the Kadambas 
tried to overwhelm the Rashtrakutas and the latter were able 
to ward off their attack with the help of Jayasimha, who at 
that time was a faithful ally of the Rashtrakutas and claims 
all credit for this successful defence of his master’s domain. 
The second suggestion entails consideration of the prevailing 
conditions after the discomfiture of the Rashtrakutas at the 
hands of the Nalas and the Mauryas. It is possible that the 
Kadambas, too, tried to take advantage of the situation at the 
cost of the already weakened Rashtrakutas. By that time, 
Jayasimha had already assumed independence and successfully 
withstood the Kadamba onslaught. Both these possibilities rule 
out any subservience of the early Chalukyas to the Kadambas, 
as has tentatively been suggested by some scholars.^®^ The con¬ 
fused account of the later Chalukyan records, in which a certain 
Vishnuvardhana gained victory over the Kadambas, seems to 
have been a mere echo of the achievements of Jayasimha.^®® 
Jayasimha started his career as a feudatory of the early 
Rashtrakutas and taking advantage of the time and his high 
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position, he was able to carve out a small kingdom for himself. 
According to the Badami Inscription of the l§aka year 465, the 
grandson of Jayasirhha, Pulakesin I, was ruling over Btfdami in 
that year.’*’® Jayasirhha and his son Ranaraga obviously, there¬ 
fore, ruled before the ^aka year 465, i.e., a.d. 543. They could 
roughly be assigned to the period between a.d. 500 and a.d. 
540 and Jayasirhha would have started his independent career 
somewhere near a.d. 500. We may assign to him a reign of 20 
years, and he was succeeded by his son Ranaraga some time in 
A.D. 520. 


Ranaraga 

Jayasirhha was succeeded by his son and successor Rana¬ 
raga.The Kannada poet Ranna refers to him as Rana- 
ragasiihha.^®® We do not find any conquests credited to him in 
the early records of the dynasty. But the Yevur Tablet 
Inscription of the time of the later Chalukyas describes him as 
a prince of great valour having a stately and gigantic person¬ 
ality.^'^® This seems to suggest that like his father, he was 
holding sway over the small territory in the neighbourhood of 
Bijapur in Karnataka. Since nothing particular is credited to 
him in the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Mahgalesa and the 
Aihole Prasasti,^^^ it may be proposed that he devoted his time 
in stabilising the newly established dynasty for the next twenty 
years. He seems to have ruled between a.d. 520 and a.d. 540 
on the basis of the Badami Clilf Inscription of §aka year 465.^^^ 
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Ill 


The Foundation of the Dynasty 


Emergence of the Chalukya Power—Pulakesin I 

'Y’he Chalukyas came into the limelight with the accession of 
Pulakesin I, the son and successor of Ranaraga. The 
Mahakiita Pillar Inscription of his son Mahgalesa described him 
as priyatanuja of Ranaraga.^ Since the early Chiilukyan 
records furnish this piece of information, the account of the 
later Chfilukyan epigraphs—in which a certain Vijayaditya is 
introduced as the father of Pulakesin I—need not be given any 
serious consideration nor should any importance be attached 
to the other legends associated with them in the Chalukyan 
records.- 

The name Pulakesin appears variously in the dynastic 
records as Polekesin,® Polikesin^ and Pulikesin.® Fleet and 
following him Sircar suggest that the word was a hybrid of 
Kannada and Sanskrit meaning “tiger-haired”.® Sastri, how¬ 
ever, treats both the parts of the name as derived from Sans¬ 
krit.’ According to him, the first half of the word is connect¬ 
ed with the root 'Pula' or *Pola', meaning to be great, while 
'Kesin' means a lion. So the word Pulakesin or Poleke^in 
means “the great lion”.® The word Pulakesin seems to be the 
Sanskrit word variously mentioned in the records as PolekeSin, 
Pulikesin and Polike^in due to the linguistic influence of the 
Kannada region. 
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The family records confer on him the titles of Salydsraya 
(abode of truth), Ranavikrama (the valorous in war), Vallahha, 
Vallabhardja, ^nvallabha and SnprfhivIvaUablia^ [i.e., husband 
or favourite of l§rl (LakshmT) and the Earth]. The .title 
*Vallabha' or ‘‘Vallabhesvara’ means the supreme lord, which 
indicated paramountcy.^® Actually, Vallabha or ^rlvallabha is 
the abbreviation of the title Snprthivivallabha which has been 
adopted by all the Chalukyan rulers equating themselves with 
Lord Vishnu, the husband of the goddess of fortune and the 
earth. It imparted such a dignity that it is often substituted 
for the names of the Chfdukya emperors.The Rashtrakutas, 
who replaced the Chiilukyas, adopted it to glorify themselves.^^ 
Pulakcsin 1 is also credited with the regal title of Maharaja in 
the records of his successors. 

In addition to the above-mentioned titles, this Chalukyan 
ruler was also bestowed with a few military and religious epithets. 
The Altem Plates credit him with the viruda of Rajasimhay 
i,e., lion among kings.The Satara Copper Plate Ins¬ 
cription of Vishnuvardhana and the Godachi Plates of Katti- 
arasii bestow upon him the epithet of Ranavikrama —valo¬ 
rous in war.’‘^ Besides these military epithets, he is also 
accorded a religious title. The Godachi Plates of Katti-arasa 
accord to him the title of Dharmamahardja, besides the above- 
mentioned title of Ranavikrama.^^ This epithet is significant 
because this is the only record, where a Chalukyan king is 
given this title. Prof. Sastri is of opinion that this title indi¬ 
cated tlie ruler’s active promotion of Vedic dharma against 
Jainism and Buddhism It could definitely be said on the basis 
of the dynastic records and the titles conferred upon him that he 
was the first sovereign ruler and the real founder of the 
dynasty. 

With the reign of Pulake^in I, we start finding records relat¬ 
ing to the ruling monarchs, which help us to determine their 
dates and important events occurring during their time in chro¬ 
nological order. There are at least three epigraphs associated 
with his period. The first epigraph is the Badami Rock Ins¬ 
cription of Vallabhesvara, which is the first inscription of the 
Chalukyas dated in the Saka era.^’ According to this record, 
Pulakesin 1 (Vallabhesvara) was the ruler of Badami and its 
surrounding regions in the l^aka year 465, i.e., a.d. 543.^® Evi- 
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dently, his reign must have commenced prior to that year (Saka 
465==a.d. 543), as such he may have ascended the throne 
about A.D. 540. The next record is the Aminabhavl Stone 
Tablet Inscription dated in the Saka year 488 (expired), which 
states that SatyasrayOy i.e., Pulakesin I, made certain grants to 
god Kalideva of AminabhavP** on the occasion of an eclipse 
of the sun on the new moon day of the month of Vaisdkha, of 
the Sarvajita Samvatsara, falling in the ^aka year 488 (expired). 
The record is considered to be spurious by some scholars,^® 
but the discovery of the Badami Inscription of the Saka year 
465^^ and another Badami Inscription of the time of king 
Kirttivarman dated in the ^aka year 500, lend authenticity to 
the epigraph in question.^^ It is evident from the Aminabhavl 
Inscription that Pulakesin I ruled upto the §aka year 488 
(expired), i.e., 489 ^aka year (current).^^ According to the 
Badami Inscription of Saka year 500, the 12th regnal year of 
Kirttivarman I, the son and successor of Pulakesin I, corres¬ 
ponded to the I^aka year 500.-“ It would thus appear that 
Klrttivarman’s reign commenced somewhere in the ^aka year 
489, i.e., A.D. 567. Thus, it is evident from the joint testimony of 
both inscriptions mentioned above^^ that Pulakesin I ruled 
upto 567 A.D. and in the same year he was succeeded by his son 
Kirttivarman I. Besides these epigraphs, the records of his 
son and grandson shed light on the career and achievements of 
this Chalukyan monarch. These include the records of Kirtti¬ 
varman I,-® the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Mahgalesa^^ 
and the celebrated Aihole Prasasti of Pulakesin 11.'“® 

Achievements 

The Badami Rock Inscription of 5aka year 465 describes 
Chalukya Vallabhe^vara (Pulakesin I) as performer of the 
Asvamedha and other sacrifices according to iSrauta rites.^* 
He turned Vatapi into an invincible citadel by constructing 
a narrow pass, unapproachable from the hill top as well as 
from the terrain below.®® It appears that he had conquered 
the area around the present Badami and made it his capital 
by constructing a fort there. The Aihole Prasasti, too, clearly 
indicates that king ^rlvallabha (Pulakesin I) made Vafapi his 
capital.®^ Sastri suggests that he established his independence 
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from the Kadambas by making himself master of the surround¬ 
ing areas.^^ Nandimatha, too, is inclined to believe that he 
wrested Badami from the Kadambas of Banavasi/^ Moraes 
is also of opinion that the early Chalukya rulers were siibordi- 
nates of the Kadambas till the time of Pulakesin Accord¬ 

ing to him, by virtue of his advantageous position and the 
weakness of the Kadamba Harivarman, Pulakesin I wrested the 
northern territories of the Kadambas of Banavasi and made 
Badami his headquarters which was situated in the centre of 
the snatched province.These suggestions are based on the 
assumption that the areas around Badami were under the rule 
of the Kadambas of Banavasi at the beginning of the sixth 
century a.d. This is not in conformity with the available 
epigraphic data because Pulakesin I was already in possession 
of those regions in a.d. 543.^® 

As indicated earlier, Jayasiriiha, the grandfather of Pula¬ 
kesin T, was the commander of the Rashtraktitas of Mana- 
pura"' and in that capacity he may have defeated the Kadam¬ 
bas. If the above-mentioned suggestion is to be accepted, 
there is no room to disbelieve that Pulakesin I, like his grand¬ 
father, had also defeated the Kadambas. Moraes admits that 
Pulakesin 1 was able to achieve this victory due to the insur¬ 
rection of the Kadamba Harivarman®*^ but this rules out 
Kadamba supremacy over the early Chalukyas. Whatever 
may have been the chain of events, it could hardly be denied 
that Pulakesin I had gained victory over the Kadambas. A 
suggestion might, as well, be made here that it was in order to 
celebrate this victory that Pulakesin I performed the A^va- 
medha sacrifice which lighted up the earth with its brightness. 
The fame of this horse sacrifice is recalled even in the later 
dynastic records of the twelfth century.'^® 

The performance of the above sacrifice symbolises the 
military exploits of Pulakesin I which he may have achieved 
against his neighbours. Unfortunately, the early dynastic 
records do not attribute any specific conquests to him except 
the capture of Vatapi.^^ It has been suggested by Sircar that 
Pulakesin I had obtained success mainly through his martial 
son Kirttivarman I, who acted as his father’s commander-in- 
chief.^- This suggestion gains weight as the Chiplup Plates of 
Pulakesin II credit Kirttivarman II with the foundation of the 
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city of Badami.^® The information could only be justified if we 
assume that the construction of the capital was started 
during the reign of Pulakesin I and completed during the time 
of his son, Kirttivarman I. 

The accomplishments of Pulakesin I are noted in several 
Chalukyan records. The Badami Rock Inscription of Pulake- 
sin I credits him as the performer of the Asvamedha and other 
sacrifices. The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of his son Mahga- 
lesa extols him as the performer of the Agnishtoma, Agni- 
chayana. Vajapeya, Bahusuvarna and Paundarlka sacrifices 
besides the Asvamedha and Hiranyagarbha sacrifices.The 
performance of Vedic sacrifices after the purifying avabhftha 
bath also suggests that he had deep faith in the Vedic religion. 
According to the Nerur Plates of Mahgalaraja, he was fully 
conversant with the laws of Manu, and was a master of the 
Furdnas, the Rcimdyana, Bhdrata {Mahdbhciratd) and other 
itihusas.^^ He was like Bihaspati in ndi, i.e., politics.'*’ He 
is described in the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription as vfddhopa- 
desagrdiu (one who heeds the admonitions of the elders), braJim- 
anya (who upholds the Brahmanic traditions or teaching of 
the Brdhmauas), speaker of truth and one who never breaks 
promises {satyavdgvisamvddakah)d^ The dynastic records com¬ 
pare him to mythological kings like Yayati, Dillpa and others.*® 
He was associated with his son Kirttivarman I in an endow¬ 
ment to god Makutesvaranatha at Mahakuta, a place not very 
far from Badami.^^* 

The name of Pulakesin’s wife was Durlabhadevi, who 
belonged to Bappiira lineage. The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription 
compares her to Damayanti in her devotion to her husband.^* 
It is difficult to ascertain whether it is the same lineage to which 
Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman of the Goa Grant 
belonged.Pulakesin I had two sons, Kirttivarman I and 
Mangalesa, both of whom succeeded him.^^ With the publica¬ 
tion of the Mudhol Plates, yet another name Pfigavarman has 
come to light.^* It has been suggested that Pfigavarman was 
the eldest son of Pulakesin I.and had predeceased his father.®® 
The above suggestion, even if accepted, will not be free from 
doubt. The name of Pugavarman’s father is not specifically 
mentioned and he is referred to by the family epithet of 
^riprthivivallabha Maharaja. It will be noticed that this title 
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has been applied to Mahgalesa besides Pulakesin I and also 
to the other rulers of the dynasty along with other honorific 
epithets.®® The epithet ^npithivlvallabha Maharaja is applied 
singly only to Mahgalesa.®’ The Aihole Prasasti, however, 
hints that Mahgalesa had a son and that he was anxious to 
secure the throne for him.®® As such we are inclined to believe 
that Pugavarman was the son of Mahgalesa and not that of 
Pulakesin I, as the former had also been ascribed the same 
viruda.^^ 

Kirttivarman I 

Kirttivarman I, the son and successor of Pulakesin I, 
ascended the throne of Badami after the death of the latter. He 
is referred to as Kirttiraja in some inscriptions.®® The Godachi 
Copper Plate Inscription calls him Katti-arasa,®^ probably a 
Kannada rendering of Kirttiraja. According to the Godachi 
Plates, he surpassed all his kinsmen in diplomacy and valour.®* 
Whether these refer to a clash between the rival claimants or to 
a fratricidal war, it is difficult to ascertain in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

The dynastic records accord to him the virudas of ^riprthivi- 
vallabha, Vallabho and Satyasraya, i.e., the refuge of truth.®® 
Besides these family epithets, he is also bestowed the regal title 
of Maharaja suggesting that he was a paramount sovereign.®^ 
The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Mahgalesa bestowed on 
him the military viruda of Pururanapardkrama, i.e., valorous in 
war like Puru.®® 

A few inscriptions referring to his reign have come to light. 
These include the Badami Inscription of the ^aka year 500 
dated on Kdrttika Paiirnamasi in the twelfth regnal year of the 
king, which corresponds to .“^Ist October, a.d. 578.®® This 
record refers to the construction of the Vishnu temple by 
Mahgallsvara, i.e., Mahgalesa, younger brother of the king.®’ 
The Godachi Copper Plate Inscription, dated in the twelfth 
regnal year of the king, records the gift of a field to a Brdhmam 
at the request of the royal minister Vyaghrasvamin, who is 
described as Rdjyasarvasva and Dhurandhara.^^ Besides these 
records, the inscriptions belonging to the reigns of his brother 
Mahgalesa and son named Pulakesin II also help us in shedding 
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light over the events of his reign. In this connection, the 
Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of MahgaleSa®® and the celebrated 
Aihole Prasasti deserve special reference, which furnish interest¬ 
ing details of his career and achievements.'^” Some scholars 
also think that the Adur Inscription belongs to his reign'^^ but 
it would be more appropriate to refer it to the time of 
Kirttivarman II.’- 

Date of Accession 

According to the Badami Inscription, his twelfth regnal year 
falls in the iSaka year 500, making it apparent that he ascended 
the throne in the §aka year 488 or 489 = a.d. 566-67.’® This 
fact is also evident from the Aminabhavl Inscription dated in 
the ^aka year 488 (expired), which was probably the last 
reigning year of Pulakesin 1.’* Thus it is evident that Kirtti¬ 
varman I ascended the throne of Badami in a d. 566-67.'’'^ The 
length of his reign could hardly be precisely determined in view 
of the paucity of evidence. He seems to have ruled for a 
number of years and strove a lot to consolidate and expand 
the newly-founded kingdom of the Chfilukyas of Badami. 

Important Events 

The Badami Inscription of the ^aka year 500 and the 
Godachi Plates are silent about the political events of Kirtti- 
varman’s reign.’” The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription, however, 
states that this Chalukyan monarch had won victory against 
several kings including the rulers of Vahga, Ahga, Kalihga, 
Vattura, Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Gahga, Mushaka, 
Pandya, Draraila, Choliya, Aluka and Vaijayantl.” The Aihole 
Prasasti describes him as the night of doom for the Nalas, 
Mauryas and the Kadambas.’® The absence of any reference 
to other kingdoms except the above three led scholars to doubt 
the veiacity of the statement of the Mahakuta record.’” This 
gains weight because Pulakesin II, the son of Kirttivarman I, 
could hardly be expected to withhold the information about 
the military exploits of his own father.®” On the other hand, if 
we accept it in toto, Kirttivarman I appears to have conquered 
those far-flung provinces in ;the North and South which were 
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not included even in the heyday of Chalukyan supremacy. 
Conquest of the Kadambas 

The Aihole Prasasti of his son Pulakesin II mentions that 
Kirttivarman I was Kdlararti, i.c., night of death or destruction, 
to the Nalas, Mauryas and the Kadambas.®^ The Mahakuta 
Pillar Inscription also includes the ruler of Vaijayantl, i.c., 
BanavasI, amongst the kings vanquished by hiin.*^- Subsequent 
dynastic records”^ and the later Chfdukyan inscriptions of 
Kalyani also testify to this conquest and narrate that he was 
Kuthdra or an axe that cut at the very roots of the 
Kadambas.'’^ 

During this period, the Kadambas ruled over territories 
comprising the present districts of North Kanara, Belgaum, 
Dharwar and the adjoining regions of Karnataka.Several 
branches of the family held sway over these areas, while the 
main branch ruled at Banavasi in the North Kanara district.®® 
As stated earlier, Pulakesin I had occupied their northern 
regions, but the Kadambas had not been completely subjugated. 
Consolidating his hold over those territories and with a view to 
expanding them in the same direction, Kirttivarman T adopted 
an aggressive policy towards the Kadambas. The Kadambas 
suffered heavily in this struggle. They were not only deprived 
of their territory but also dislodged from their metropolis. The 
occupation of their capital is evident from the Mahakuta Pillar 
Inscription of Mahgalesa.®^ In the dynastic records of the early 
Chalukyas, Kirttivarman is said to have established the banner 
of his fame in the lands of the hostile kings of Banavasi and 
other mandalas.^^ But the inscriptions from the time of the 
regency of Vijayabhattarika onwards record that Kirttivarman 
had obtained pure fame by defeating the rulers of Banavasi 
and other mandolas.^^ This seems to suggest that he not only 
defeated the Kadamba rulers of Banavasi but also kings of 
other branches. 

The Aihole Prasasti of Pulakesin II also refers to the break¬ 
up of the confederacy of the Kadambas by Kirttivarman I.®® 
This probably indicates that the latter tried to regain the fallen 
capital and territory after forging a confederacy of the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms. Nothing could be stated definitely about 
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the kings who participated in the confederacy. It seems pos¬ 
sible to assume that the Sendrakas, the Gahgas and the 
Kadambas of the other branches under the leadership of the 
main branch opposed the territorial expansion of KIrttivarman I. 
The latter not only broke the conglomeration engineered by the 
Kadambas, but also routed and dislodged them from their 
•possessions.®^ The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription probably refers 
to this humiliation of the Gahgas and the Alupas.®“ Probably 
the Gahgas and the Sendrakas were allowed to retain their 
possessions after acknowledging the supremacy of the victor 
Kirttivarman I, but the Kadambas were exterminated and their 
territory including the beautiful city of BanavasT was annexed 
to the Chalukyan dominions.®'^ The Sendrakas transferred their 
allegiance to the Chalukyas and cemented their relations by 
giving a Sendraka princess in marriage to Kirttivarman I She 
was the sister of the Sendraka Raja Srivallabha Senananda, as 
is evident from the Chiplun Plates of Pulakesin It The 
transfer of the Sendraka allegiance signifies the southward 
expansion and consolidation of the Chrdukyan power at the 
expense of the Kadambas,®^ whose ruler could not be identified 
in the absence of any specific mention in the Chalukyan records. 
According to some scholars, the contemporary Kadamba king 
was Krshnavarman 11, who ruled approximately between 
A.D. 550 and a d. 565.®“ Moraes has rightly shown that he was 
Kadamba Ajavarman, son of Krshnavarman II Sastri and 
Sircar have endorsed his view Thus it seems that the 
Kadambas were defeated and their territories were annexed to 
the Chalukyan kingdom. 

Conquest of the Nalas 

Kirttivarman I is also stated to have defeated the Nalas. 
During this period, the Nalas were ruling in NalavadI, which 
lay in the direction of Bellary and Karnul districts The find- 
spots of their records suggest that their territories lay in the 
Bastar-Jeypore region at the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D The Nala territorial expansion resulted in a struggle 
with the Vakatakas and the Panijuvarh^I kings of Kosala.^®^ 
The enemy mentioned in the Podagarh records has been identi¬ 
fied with the Vakataka Pfthivisena 11.^“^ Sircar identifies him 
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with Kirttivarman I who subjugated the Nalas and was ‘the- 
night of doom for them’.^*^^ Sometimes the Nalas are described 
as the traditional enemy of the Chalukyas. The later Chalukyan 
records describe Kirttivarman I as destroying the habitations 
(nilaya) of the Nalas.During the time of Vikramaditya I 
and his successors, a vishaya named Nalava<ji was included in 
the Chalukyan empire.^'^^ Most probably it was named after, 
the Nalas. In the light of this, it is difficult to say whether the 
Bcllary-Karnul area was their southern settlement or it was a 
southernmost province of the Nala territories. 

Conquest of the Mauryas 

Kirttivarman I is also said to have defeated the Mauryas.. 
They are regarded to be the descendants of a Mauryan governor 
in the Deccan. During this period, they were holding sway 
over the Konkan region of the present Maharashtra, having 
their headquarters at Puri which has been described as the 
Lakshmi of the Western ocean.Scholars generally identify it 
with the present Gharapuri near Elephanta Islands in Maha¬ 
rashtra.^*’’ The defeat of the Mauryas at the hands of Kirtti¬ 
varman is definite evidence indicating the expansion of the 
Chalukyan territories in the northern direction. It seems that 
the Mauryas were defeated and a new governor was appointed 
for the newly conquered province of Konkan. Fleet and others 
believe that Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman, who was 
appointed governor of this territory by Kirttivarman I, was 
related to him from his mother’s side.’**® Some scholars are 
also of opinion that he was a member of the royal family. 
The Ncrur Plates of Maiigalaraja show him as donating 
Kundivataka village, which was situated in Kotikana xishaya}^*^ 
These Plates also mention that Maiigalesa defeated the 
Chalukyan chief named Svamiraja and killed him, who had 
won eighteen battles.’’^ The above-mentioned Svamiraja was,, 
most probably, the Governor of the Konkan appointed by 
Kirttivarman I, after the conquest of the above-referred 
territory. 
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The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription also alludes to the defeat 
of the Alukas and the Gahgas by Kirttivarman Both the 
Gahgas and the Alukas were also included among the feuda¬ 
tories of Pulakesin II.The Kolhapur Plates of Vinayaditya 
call the Gahgas and the Alupas the hereditary servants of the 
Chalukyas.^^** On the basis of the Maruturu Grant of Satydsraya 
SripfUimvallabha Maharaja (Pulakesin II) of the 8th regnal 
year, Alupas (AlQkas or Aluvas) appear to be of that small 
ruling feudatory line of chieftains holding sway in the region 
round the Guntur district.’^® Sastri suggests on the basis of 
the find-spots of their inscripaons that they were ruling in 
South Kanara.^^® In the absence of specific evidence, we could 
not work out the details of KTrttivarman’s conquest of the 
Alukas but he seems to have defeated them, resulting in 
acknowledgement of their overlordship by the Alupas. 

The Gahgas referred to in the Mahakuta Inscription appear 
to be the Gahgas of the Talakad. They are mentioned in the 
dynastic records of the Chalukyas along with the Alupas.^^’ 
The Gahga territory lay adjacent to that of the Kadambas, to 
whom they earlier owed allegiance.^’® Probably they were 
attacked and subjugated by Kirttivaiman when he undertook 
decisive expeditions against the Kadambas. The Gahgas were 
allowed to retain their possessions after the acceptance of the 
overlordship of the Chalukyas. In all probability, the Gahga 
adversary was Durvinita.”® 

Other Conquests 

In addition to the above-mentioned rulers, the Mahakuta 
Pillar Inscription also mentions that Kirttivarman I achieved 
victories against several hostile kings including Vahga, Ahga, 
Kalihga, Vattura, Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Mushaka, 
Pandya, Dramila and Choliya.’-” Vahga, Ahga, Magadha and 
Madraka lay in Northern India, whereas Kerala, Mushaka,’-’ 
Pandya, Dramila, Choliya and Vattura were in South India. 
The statement relating to the conquests of Kirttivarman I seems 
to be an exaggeration, and it is extremely doubtful for a ruler 
of his status to have carved out such an extensive empire cover- 
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ing the whole of the country. These territories were not even 
included in the Chalukyan empire when it was at the zenith of 
its glory. The silence of Ravikirtti casts serious doubt on the 
above statement of the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription.^^^ It may, 
however, be proposed that his conquests have been confined to 
the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas, who were the partners of a 
confederacy shattered by KTrttivarman I. 

It seems that before launching the scheme of conquest of the 
neighbouring kingdoms Kirttivarman I fortified the city of 
Valapi, his capital. The Chipliin Plates of Satyasraya describe 
Kirttivarman I as the first maker of Vatapi.^^^ As already stated, 
Badami had become the capital of the early Chalukyas during 
the reign of Pulakesin I as evinced from the Badami Rock 
Inscription of Vallabhesvara.^“^ As such, it might be presumed 
that KTrttivarman I adorned the c ity of Vatapi by constructing 
temples and completed the work of fortification initiated during 
the reign of his father. 

The Extent of the Kingdom 

With the above-referred military expeditions, Kirttivarman I 
had not only consolidated the Chalukyan power but also 
expanded it in different directions. He had inherited the small 
kingdom which consisted of the area round about Badami to 
which he added the territories of the Nalavadi, Banavasi, 
Gangavadi and the possessions of the Alupas, the Sendrakas 
and the Mauryas. In the north, his kingdom included the 
Konkan and in the south it extended upto Shimoga district in 
Karnataka, including Dharwar and Belgaum districts. Towards 
the Andhra side, his territories were stretched upto Bellary- 
Karnul and Guntur districts. Thus, his kingdom included 
Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur and Shimoga districts of the pre¬ 
sent Karnataka, Ratnagiri and adjoining regions of Maha¬ 
rashtra, the Bellary-Karnul region and Guntur area of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Kirttivarman I was a paramount sovereign who consolidat¬ 
ed the Chalukyan kingdom. His reign marked the beginning 
of an era of conquests and supremacy in Chalukyan history. 
The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of his brother Mangalesa 
states that he was endowed with the sovereignty acquired by 
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the strength and prowess of his own arms.^®® His feet were 
rubbed and scrubbed by the jewelled diadems of the hostile 
kings and whose body was purified by the religious merit of 
the ablutions performed after celebrating Agnishfoma and 
Bahusuvarm sacrifices.The Godachi Plates describe him as 
one ‘who was well-versed in the meaning of all the ^dstras 
and their interpretations along with the Smytis 'He is des¬ 
cribed as one ‘who felt delighted in fostering justice to his sub¬ 
jects’. He had a minister named Vyaghrasvamin who was 
not only a man of letters but was also described as Rdj’yasar- 
vasya and Dhurandhara All these statements suggest that he 
was not only a great conqueror but also a patron of literary 
activities and an accomplished administrator. 

Klrttivarman I married a Sendraka princess who was the 
sister of Srivallabha Senananda, a Sendraka subordinate of the 
Chalukyas.12® The dynastic records say that he had at least 
three sons, viz., Pulakesin II, Vishnuvardhana and Buddha- 
varasa.^®° According to the Nirpan Grant, Dharasraya Jaya- 
sirhha was also a son of Klrttivarman.Fleet considers this 
grant as spurious.Thus, it is clear that Klrttivarman I 
died leaving behind three sons to succeed him. But we know 
for certain that after Klrttivarman I, Mahgalcsa became the 
ruler of the Chiilukyas. In the absence of any specific 
contemporary evidence, it is not possible to explain this 
apparent deviation in the line of succession. One might as 
well ask why the established law of primogeniture was ignored 
here. In the absence of any evidence, scholars have conjectured 
that Pulakesin II was a minor when Klrttivarman I died.^^^ 
Therefore, Mangalcsa, the younger brother of the deceased 
king, became the ruler. This view gains weight with the testi¬ 
mony of the later Chalukya inscriptions which state that 
Maiigalesa took upon the burden of the kingdom during the 
minority of his brother’s son and duly returned the kingdom 
to Satyasraya when he attained majority.^^^ The Aihole Prasasti 
of Pulakesin II hints that there was a fratricidal war resulting 
in the murder of Mahgalesa.^*® He seems to have ruled upto 
A.D. 591-92^3® and in the same year he was succeeded by 
Mangale^a. 

It thus follows from the above evidence that Pulakesin’s 
supposed minority necessitated the occasion for the regency 
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administration. Mangalesa, being the uncle of the royal 
children, probably took up the reins of government of the king¬ 
dom as regent.Later on, after gaining full control of the 
kingdom, he managed to usurp the rights of Pulake^in'Il 
and his brothers. Probably this action of Mangalesa invited 
the occurrence referred to in the Aihole Prasasti of Pulake^in 
II.Nothing could be stated definitely in this connection 
till we get some evidence to throw light on the causes for the 
deviation in the succession to the throne. 

Mabgale^a 

While the chain of events after the death of Kirttivarman I 
leaves room for surmises, there cannot be two opinions about 
the succession of Mangalesa immediately following his brother. 
Among the early rulers of the Chalukyas of Badami, Mangalesa 
was the first king to launch upon an extensive scheme of 
conquests and win laurels for his house. Unfortunately, the 
internecine war culminating in his overthrow at the hands of 
his nephew Pulake.sin threw his achievements into the 

background. Subsequently, he was denied his rightful place 
in the dynastic records because of his attempt to perpetuate his 
own line of descent on the Chalukyan throne.^"*^ Leaving the 
ethics of the question apart, it has to be conceded that he was 
a gallant ruler with a vision and was anxious to expand the 
power and prestige of the Chalukyas in the Deccan. 

Mangalesa, the younger brother of Kirttivarman I, was also 
known as Mahgalesvara, Mahgalisa, Maiigalaraja and Mahga- 
larpava (ocean of auspiciousness).His inscriptions credit him 
with the regal titles of Sripjrthmmllabha or Pfthmvallabha and 
Mahdrdja^'*'^ besides the appellations of Ranavikrdnta and Urura- 
navikrdnta, which mean ‘the puissant in war’ and ‘puissant like 
Uru (or Great) in war’. In addition to these epithets, he has also 
been bestowed the virudas signifying religious faith. As such the 
Nerur Plates call him ‘Paramabhdgavata\^^^ i.e., a devout wor¬ 
shipper of lord Bhagavata (Vishnu). His faith in Vaishnavism is 
further echoed in the Badami Inscription of the ^aka year 500, 
where he has been associated with the construction of a Vishnu 
temple in a cave at Badami.The Mahakuta Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion registers a gift of ten villages by him to Lord Makule^vara- 
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natha (the present deity of Mahakuta), a local form of Siva, 
indicating his leanings towards Saivism.’^^ This might as well 
mean his catholic attitude towards different Hindu sects. 

Sources 

A few inscriptions referring to his reign have been dis¬ 
covered so far. These include the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription 
dated Vaisdkha Paurnamdsl, Siddhartha san'jvatsara, 5th (?) (7th) 
regnal year of the kingT^® This fine piece of prose prasasti 
sheds light over the political history of the dynasty upto 
Mahgalesa. The Nerur Copper Plates of Mahgalesa inform us 
that this Chalukyan monarch had driven out the Kalachuri king 
Buddha, son of Sahkaragana.^^’ Besides, it also refers to a 
Chalukyan chieftain Svamiraja, slain by Mangalesa, and regis¬ 
ters a gift of a village to a Brnhmana.^'^^ He gifted some land to 
the garland-makers for the temple of god Lanjisvara, built by 
the king himself, as is evidenced from the Badami Cave 
Inscription.^^® The Goa Grant of Satyasraya Dhruvaraja 
Indravarman probably refers to him with his title ^rlpfthm- 
vallabha Maharaja dated in the iSaka year 532, i.e., a.d. 610.^^® 
This record helps us to determine the reign period of Mariga- 
lesa in the absence of any other fully dated record. In 
addition to these, several pieces of information concerning his 
reign are gathered from the Badami Inscription of the ^aka year 
500'®^ and the famous Aihole Prasasti of his nephew and enemy 
Pulakesin II.Some inscriptions of the later Chalukyas of 
KalyanT also refer to him as regent ruling during the minority 
of Kirttivarman’s son.^^^ 

His Date 

The absence of contemporary dated records and the non¬ 
reference to his achievements in any other source give rise to 
several controversies about his reign. One such concerns his 
date.^®^ All the three epigraphs referring to the reign of 
Mangalesa are not dated in any specific era, and later family 
records also do not furnish any clue for determining the date 
of his accession.^®^ On the basis of the Mahakuta Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion, Fleet fixed the beginning of his reign in 597-98 a.d.,^^® 
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which may not be taken as final with the source material 
at our disposal. 

It is, however, amply proved that MahgaleiSa was over¬ 
thrown by his nephew Pulakcsin II, the son and legitimate 
successor of Kirttivarman I, after a civil w'ar.'^’ We, therefore, 
have no direct evidence to account for his date of accesc^ion 
and dethronement. However, we know for certain that 
Kirttivarman I was ruling over Badami in the Saka year 500 
and his son Pulakesin II was ruling over Badami in the §aka 
year 534 corresponding to the latter's third regnal year.^®“ So 
Pulakesin IPs reign could not have commenced earlier than 
^aka 532 (expired). Therefore, Mahgalesa must have ruled 
somewhere between this period, i.e., Saka year 500 and 532, 
corresponding roughly to a.d. 578 and a.d 610. 

The only dated record supposed to be that of the Chalukyas 
of Badami and belonging to the above-mentioned period is the 
Goa Grant of Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman.^^*-’ Therein 
Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman is stated to have gifted 
the village of Karellika, situated in Khetahara desa with the 
prior sanction of the ^riprthivlvcdlahha Mahdrdjad'^’^ The 
inscription is dated in the ^aka year 532, corresponding to his 
20th regnal year.^®^ The grant is written in the typical 
Chalukyan characters of the period and the seal contains the 
usual Chalukya ‘boar emblem’. The title of Srlpi thinvallabha 
Maharaja is common and regularly applied to the Chfilukya 
rulers of Badami.^®- On the basis of the aforesaid details, it 
could be said that the record belongs to the Chalukyas or to 
one of their feudatories. So the Srlprthmmllabha Maharaja 
referred to in the Goa Grant should be some Chalukya ruler of 
Badami. 

There is a title assuming that Satyasraya Dhruvaraja 
Indravarman w'as a son of Mahgalesa,as he is described 
in the record as the crest-jewel of the Adi-Bappura family.^®^ 
Fleet took Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman of the Goa 
Grant to be a son of Mahgalesa, referred to in the Aihole 
Prasastij^^ but there is nothing in the Goa Grant to support 
and confirm Fleet’s contention. Similarly, there is no truth in 
the assumption that Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman was 
a Western Chalukya on his father’s side.^®® This assumption 
of Fleet is based on the identification of the word Bappura with 
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the Batpura family, to which the wife of Pulake^in I be¬ 
longed.^®’ Satyalraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman is clearly 
stated to be the crest-jewel of the Adi-Bappura family.^®® As 
such how could he be regarded as a son or scion of the 
Chalukya dynasty? The family of the Chalukyas was more 
glorious, better known and more honourable holding sway over 
^ vast country. It is difficult to reconcile the claim of Dhruva¬ 
raja Indravarman of quite an unknown family to such a boast¬ 
ful claim in these circumstances. 

According to M.S. Sarma, the name Satyasraya Dhruva- 
rajendravarman contains three parts, viz., Satyasraya, Dhruva¬ 
raja and Indravarman and hence Indravarman was the son of 
Dhruvaraja, the latter being the son of Satyasraya.*®® Such an 
interpretation from the break-up of the epithet and the name is 
fallacious. 

Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman was a feudatory of 
Snprithmvallabha Maharaja^ and belonged to the Bappura 
family. He was stationed at Revatidvipa as governor (adhipati) 
of the four vishaya-mandalas.^’^^ He was a vassal chief and was 
appointed by §nprithmvaUabha Maharaja, i.e., some Chalukya 
ruler of Badami. As Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman was 
administering four vishaya-mandalas, it is evident that a pe'ty 
governor like him would not have dated the record in his own 
regnal year. The very mention of his overlord and his prior 
sanction render it even less likely. The status of Indravarman 
is highlighted from the fact that he could only grant a village 
to the Brahmanas, after obtaining the prior permission of the 
Sriprithivlvallabha Maharaja, i.e., his overlord.*’* As such, it 
was not possible for him to date the record in his regnal year, 
as has been supposed by some scholars.*’^ The available 
evidence does not warrant such an assumption. Thus, the 
Srlprithhlvallabha Maharaja of the Goa Grant was some 
Chalukya ruler of Badami and the grant is dated in that ruler’s 
20th regnal year corresponding to iSaka 532, i.e., a.d. 610-11. 

Now the question that arises is about Sriprithivivallabha 
Maharaja's identity. Several scholars have gone to great 
lengths to identify him with Kirttivarman I, Mahgalesa and 
Pulake^in II. It will be better to consider their arguments 
before arriving at some conclusion. Fleet proposed that after 
the conquest of Konkan, Kirttivarman I placed Satyasraya 
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Dhruvaraja Indravarrran as viceroy about a.d. 590 at Revatl- 
dvjpa. The acceptance of this suggestion involves his identi¬ 
fication with Klrttivarman of the Goa Grant. As regards this, 
the date of the latter stands in the way. We know from the 
records of Klrttivarman^’^ that he ruled from ^aka 489 = a.d. 
567,^’^ as such his 20th regnal year could not correspond to 
the 5aka year 532 as given in the Goa Grant.According to , 
the Aihole Prasasti, Revatidvipa was first conquered by 
Mahgalesa.^'^® Had it been the conquest of Klrttivarman I (as 
the suggested identification would involve), would his own son 
Pulakesin II have credited it to Mangalesa, his enemy? That 
allusion almost set the seal on the fact that Revatidvipa (also 
mentioned in the Goa Grant) was conquered by Mangale.4a. 
When that piece of territory was not at all under Klrttivarman I, 
how could he appoint Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman as 
governor of the same? As such, the contention of Fleet and 
other scholars that Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman was 
appointed by Klrttivarman I or in his time is untenable. 

Some scholars are of opinion that ^riprithmvallabha Maha¬ 
raja of the Goa Grant is identical with Pulakesin II. They 
also hold the view that the Goa Grant is dated in the 20th 
regnal year of the governorship of Satyasraya Dhruvaraja 
Indravarman.^” It has already been made clear that the Goa 
Grant is not dated in the year of Indravarman’s governorship 
but in the regnal year of ^riprithinvallabha Maharaja, 
by whose permission Indravarman donated the village to the 
Brdhmanas. Dr. D.C. Sircar, commenting on the point, held 
that “it was as a result of the difficult days through which the 
Chalukya emperor was passing about this time that he (Indra¬ 
varman) appears to have become bold enough to issue the 
charter dated in his own regnal year.””* If w'e admit for a 
while that Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman could gather 
courage to bypass and ignore his overlord, i.e., the contempo¬ 
rary Chalukya emperor of Badami, then there was no question 
of his seeking his permission for gifting a village. When he 
seeks prior sanction to gift a village, how could he dare to 
disregard his overlord by dating the charter in his own regnal 
year? Under these circumstances, it is difficult to agree with 
the learned scholar. As such the Goa Grant could hardly be 
regarded as dated in the year of Indravarman’s governorship. 
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Further, according to the Goa Grant, the 20th regnal year 
of SnprithivJvallabha Maharaja fell in the Saka year 532, i.e., 
A.D. 610-11.^’^ We know from the Hyderabad Grant of Pula- 
ke^in II that Saka year 534 (expired) was the third year of his 
reignJ®’ It is, therefore, evident that Pulakesin II’s reign could 
not have commenced earlier than the §aka year 532, i.e., a.d. 
•610-11. It means that the 20th regnal year of Pulakesin II 
would correspond to the l§aka year 552, and not to the Saka 
year 532. As such, l§rfpn‘thmvallabha Maharaja of the Goa 
Grant could not be identified with Pulakesin II. 

Moreover, if we admit for a while that the overlord mention¬ 
ed in the Goa Grant was Pulakesin II, how and why did he 
allow such a vital disregard on the part of his feudatory Satya- 
sraya Dhruvaraja Tndravarman?^®^ 

In fact, the Goa Grant of Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravar- 
man appears to be earlier in date than the commencement of 
Pulakesin ll’s reign. The Hyderabad Copper Plate Grant of 
Pulakesin II is dated in the Bhadrapada Amavasyd, solar 
eclipse, !§aka year 534, corresponding to his 3rd regnal year.^®^ 
The record appears to be dated in the expired year. The said 
solar eclipse fell on 23rd July, a.d. 613.^®^ The Goa Grant is 
dated the Mdgha Purnamdsi, ^aka year 532,^®^ which corres¬ 
ponds to January 4, a.d. 611.^®^ Then, if we assume that Pula¬ 
kesin I* ascended the throne in February-March 611 a.d., the 
Hyderabad Grant of Pulakesin falls well in the third regnal 
year of that king.’®® We may, therefore, conclude that the 
Goa Grant in all probability must be earlier in date than the 
commencement of Pulakesin’s reign, though only by a few 
months. 

As stated earlier, the title Sriprithmvallabha Maharaja deno¬ 
tes some Chalukya ruler of Badami. No doubt, the family records 
credit Pulakesin II with this title but it is always coupled with 
either Satyasraya or some other imperial viruda like ParameharOf 
Bhatfdraka, Maharaja or Maharajadhiraja.^^"^ As such, he could 
not be equated with the overlord of Satyasraya Dhruvaraja 
Indravarman mentioned in the Goa Grant, as these titles are 
wanting in it. 

It appears on the basis of available epigraphic data that 
the overlord mentioned in the Goa Grant was none else but 
Mangalena. This identification is further corroborated by 
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the following facts. Marigale^a conquered Revatidvipa/®® so 
there is every possibility that he appointed Satya^raya Dhruva- 
raja Indravarman at Revatidvipa. The appointment of.Indra- 
varman by Mahgalesa seems almost certain as Kirttivarman I, 
the predecessor of Mahgalesa, was neither on the throne at that 
time nor did the territory in .question come to the Chalukyas 
during his period. Pulakesin II, the successor of Mahgalesa; 
had not become the ruling sovereign by that time, as is evi¬ 
dent from the Hyderabad Grant of Pulakesin II,Mahgalesa 
remained on the throne of Vatapi between Kirttivarman I and 
Pulakesin II, as such he, after the conquest of the said territory, 
placed Satya^raya Dhruvaraja Indravarman at Revatidvipa. 

We know that Mahgalesa ruled some time between the 
§aka year 500 and the 5aka year 532. The Saka year 500 
corresponded to the 12th regnal year of Kirttivarman I and 
the 5aka year 532 was the first regnal year of Pulakesin 11.^®*^ 
As such, neither Kirttivarman’s 20th regnal year nor that of 
his son Pulakesin II could have corresponded with the Saka year 
532. The l§aka year 532 could only correspond with the 20th 
regnal year of Mahgalesa, who ruled between these two kings. 
Therefore, he could safely be identified with Sriprithmvallabha 
Maharaja of the Goa Grant. In addition to it neither in his 
inscriptions nor in other records of the dynasty had he ever 
been accorded the title of Satyasrayaj^^ The Mahakuta records 
explicitly state that Mahgalesa was also known as Frithivi- 
vallabha}^^ 

Fleet, who was the first to put the history of that dynasty 
in a proper form, had propounded a.d. 597-98 as the date of 
the accession of Mahgalesa to the throne of Badami on the 
strength of the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Mangalesa dated 
in his 5th regnal year.^®® This necessitated the suggestion that 
the Goa Grant is dated in the 20th regnal year of Indravar- 
man’s Government.^®^ But then, it has to be taken for granted 
that the Goa Grant is dated in the regnal year of SrJprithm- 
vallabha Maharaja, the overlord of Satya^raya Dhruvaraja 
Indravarman. The Goa Grant, therefore, has to be taken as 
dated in the Saka year 532 (current) and the Hyderabad Grant 
(of Pulakesin II) in the Saka year 534 (expired).*®® This 
assumption gives room to the view that Mangalesa was occupy¬ 
ing the throne of Badami when the Goa Grant was issued and 
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very soon after it, Pulake^in II was able to dislodge MangaleSa 
in the civil war and ascended the throne in the same year. 
Commenting on the pros and cons of Fleet’s theory^*® (that 
Indravarman was the scion of the Chalukya family and the 
related issues). Dr. D.C. Sircar even admits that “the identifi¬ 
cation of iSrlprithmvallabha Maharaja^ overlord of Satya^raya 
Dhruvaraja Indravarman, with Mahgalesa is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility.^®'^ On the basis of the above discussion, 
it could be said that iSriprithivivallabha Maharaja of the Goa 
Grant is none else but Mangalesa and his 20th regnal year 
corresponds with the ^aka year 532 (current). 

We can fix the termination of the reign of Kirttivarman I 
and accession of Mangalesa on the basis of the above conclu¬ 
sion. Kirttivarman I ascended the throne in the ^aka year 488, 
i.e., A.D. 566-67, as evidenced by the Badami Inscription of 
Mangalesa dated in the Saka year 500, his 12th regnal year.^®® 
The 20th regnal year of Mangalesa corresponds to the §aka 
year 532, meaning thereby that he might have ascended the 
throne of Badami after the death of his brother Kirttivarman I 
some time in the §aka year 513, i.e., a.d. 591-92, reckoning 
backwards from his 20th regnal year. This allows a period of 
about 25 years, between the ^aka years 488 and 513, i.e., a.d. 
566-67 and 591-92, to Kirttivarman I for having been on the 
throne of Badami. 

Mangalesa ascended the throne of Badami some time in the 
5aka year 513, i.e., a.d. 591-92. There is no contemporary 
evidence, direct or indirect, to determine whether he was ruling 
as a regent^®® or as an independent ruler. According to Fleet 
and others, Mangalesa ascended the throne of Badami in 597- 
98.“°® This view is based on the evidence of the Mahakuta 
Pillar Inscription.2°^ The said inscription is dated on the 
Vaisdkha Paurnamdsi of the Siddhdrtha Samvatsara, falling in 
the 5th regnal year of Mangalesa.^®^ According to the southern 
cycle of sixty years, the Siddhdrtha Sarhvatsara assignable to 
Mangalesa fell in the §aka year 522 (i.e., in between the !§aka 
years 500 and 532).2°3 Fleet rejected this suggestion on the 
ground that it was not in use during that period and in that 
locality. He preferred the mean sign system according to which 
the Siddhdrtha Sarhvatsara fell in the I§aka year 524. 2 °^ 
Possibly, he rejected the southern cycle of sixty years as it did 
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not suit his hypothesis. The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription appears 
to be dated in the expired Samvatsara. Fleet insisted on the 
5th regnal year and Siddhartha Samvatsara. But Bhandarkar 
has questioned the reading of Fleet.^“® It must be state*ci here 
that the facsimile of the record in question is not clear on this 
particular point. Both scholars agree that the letter following 
the letter is ‘ma’’ (as read by Fleet), while the second 

letter of the word, read by Fleet as ‘ncha\ appears to Bhandarkar 
as quite similar to ‘ma\‘^'^'^ Similarly, Bhandarkar has also 
doubted the reading of the word Siddhdrtha.'^^^ Bhandarkar’s 
objections gain weight as we do not come across the use of the 
corresponding Sarhvatsara of the l§aka years or regnal years in 
the early records of that dynasty. 

Thus it would be seen that Fleet’s view that the reign of 
Mahgalesa lasted for 13 years does not hold good. 2 °® It has 
been shown above that Mahgalesa ruled for at least 20 years, as 
the Goa Grant is dated in his 20th regnal year.^^° There is 
nothing worthwhile in the argument put forth by Fleet that the 
Goa Grant has nothing to do with the date of Mahgalesa,-^^ 
but it has been shown above that the said record is dated in the 
regnal year of Mahgalesa. 

As regards the possible age of Pulake^in II at the lime of his 
father’s death, as discussed by Bhandarkar and partially accepted 
by Fleet,it could now be definitely stated that since Pulakesin 
II had at least two younger brothers, he could not have been 
less than 5 or 6 years old at the time of the death of his father. 
When Pulakeiin II revolted against his uncle Mahgalesa, he was 
nearly 25 years old, which is quite reasonable and convincing. 
It establishes his maturity for setting out on an illustrious career. 
Even with this consideration only, the ^aka year 513-14 as the 
date of commencement of Mahgale^a’s reign could be justified 
and not the view according to which he came to power in a.d. 
597-98. 

In view of the above-mentioned facts, it is quite tempting to 
suggest that the doubtful word ^Pahehama' (according to Fleet) 
might have been ‘Saptama\ It becomes all the more probable 
as both Bhandarkar and Fleet are agreed upon the last letter in 
the disputed word {Panchama) which is The joint letter 

which Fleet read^^^ as ‘ncha' could be *pia\ Even Fleet while 
editing another record of the same dynasty doubted his own 
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reading of the word ^Pahchamd' and substituted it with ^Saptamd* 
in brackets.^’® This makes the suggestion still more probable. 
If, for a while, we admit the above proposed reading, the 
Mahakuta Inscription could be regarded as dated in the 7th 
regnal year corresponding to Siddhdrtha Saifivatsara. And this 
makes the date conform with the information from other 
, available sources. 

Leaving aside the above-mentioned considerations, even if 
we insist on the 5th year corresponding to Siddhdrtha Samvat- 
Sara, Fleet’s theory^^'^ would nevertheless be unacceptable. The 
Mahakuta Pillar Inscription is dated in the expired SamvatsarOy 
i.e., current sixth regnal year. Calculating from the §aka year 
514 (established above), the date would come to the §aka year 
520, i.e., 598-99, which is nearer to the intended date of the 
Mahakuta Inscription. It is indeed difficult to settle the date of 
a king precisely on the basis of the regnal year in the absence 
of corresponding definite eras. Usually, a difference of two 
years is noticed between the regnal year and the era mentioned 
in a particular record. Sometimes the difference could be of 
three years. As an example, king Vinayiiditya’s 2nd regnal year 
corresponded to the ^aka year 604.^^’ While his Jejuri Grant 
is dated in the Saka year 608,“'® corresponding to his 9th regnal 
year (on the basis of the records), his 10th regnal year corres¬ 
ponds both with the Saka year 611-^'-^ and Saka year 612,““” his 
11th regnal year corresponds both with the ^aka years 613''^“^ and 
614_222 jhus, his 12th, 13ih and 14th regnal years correspond 
with the Saka years 614,^"® 615“^* and 617,*"® respectively. 
Moreover, there is the problem of expired and current years, 
rendering all calculations rather imperfect. Thus, only rough 
dates could be determined on the basis of regnal years. 

His Conquests 

The reign of Mangalesa is notable in Chalukyan history for 
successful military expeditions. In his time the Chalukyas 
continued the policy of war and expansion, which began with 
his predecessor Kirttivarman 1. Mangalesa was a strong ruler, 
gifted with the valorous qualities of a warrior and commander 
of the first order. He not only determined to consolidate the 
proud possessions of his elder brother but also strove to extend 
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his dominions in all directions. The epigraphs belonging to his 
reign not only speak of his military achievements but also 
mention the names of the defeated rulers. The Aihole Prasasti 
of his nephew and enemy Pulakesin II only corroborates his 
military exploits and equally extols his gallant qualities. 
According to the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription, Mahgalesa was 
desirous of conquering Northern India and longed to set up a 
pillar of victory on the banks of the river Bhagirathi, i.e., 
Gariga.^^^ This, however, he could not achieve but he did 
launch an extensive scheme of conquests when he set out to 
conquer the enemies of his growing kingdom. 

War with the Kalachuris 

The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription alludes to the fact that 
king Mahgalesa was interested in the conquests of Northern 
India and actually defeated a king named Buddha who was 
deprived of all his possessions.--® This record further goes on 
to mention that the wealth of the Kalatsuris (Kalachuris) was 
spent in the idol-procession of the temple of the god (probably 
it refers to the temple of Makutesvaranatha).^-^ The Nerur 
Plates also inform us that Mahgalesa had driven out a king 
named Buddharaja, son of ^ahkaragana, who had elephants, 
horses, infantry and treasure.It is evident from the details 
given in the above plates that Buddharaja was of the lineage of 
the Kalachuris and the son of the famous king ^ahkaragana 
holding sway over parts of Gujarat, Kathiawad and the Nasik 
region of Maharashtra during this period.^®^ 

It follows from the above that one of Mahgale^a’s earliest 
expeditions was directed against the Kalachuris, and festivities 
followed the victory in which Mahgalesa spent all the booty he 
had appropriated from the Kalachuris.^®' The reference to this 
event in the Mahakuta Record suggests that it was accomplished 
before the 5th or 7th year of his reign, corresponding to a.d. 
597 or 599.®®® The Aihole Prasasti not only confirms the 
successes of Mahgalesa against the Kalachuris but also adds 
that the cavalry of Mahgalesa raised canopies of dust on the 
shores of eastern and western oceans, when the fortunes of the 
Kalachuris were shattered and victory was obtained by the 
Chalukyas.®®^ It resulted in the extension of the Chalukyan 
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dominion and Mangale^a also enjoyed the Kalachuris’ ladies 
along with their prosperity. 

It appears that the successful invasion of the Kalachuris’ 
territory probably turned out to be a raid only which enhanced 
the prestige of the Chalukyas, as the grants of the humiliated 
king Buddharaja suggest. The Vainer Grant of Buddharaja 
shows the Kalachuris’ occupation of the Nasik region in a.d. 
608,“"® making it evident that the Chalukya conquest of the 
southern provinces of the Kalachuri kingdom was not completed 
before the date of the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription. Buddharaja 
even ruled upto a.d. 609 over the Gujarat area, as suggested by 
the latter’s Sarsavani Plates of a.d. 609.'*®® This reflects the conti¬ 
nuance of struggle between the Kalachuris and the Chalukyas. 
As we do not hear anything about Buddharaja’s family after the 
above referred date and since Pulakesin II was in occupation of 
the Kalachuri territory,-®’ a suggestion can be made that 
Mahgalesa had to attack the Kalachuris more than once. In the 
second and final encounter which is probably recorded in the 
Nerur Plates, he defeated the Kalachuri king Buddharaja.*®® 
This event seems to have happened just after the issue of the 
Sarsavani Plates of Buddharaja.®®® This appears to be the reason 
for the suggestion of Fleet, according to which the northern 
province of the Chalukyan dominions extended upto the river 
Kim or perhaps upto the river Mahl.‘*^“ Sastri doubts it on the 
ground that the early Chalukyan epigraphs do not say anything 
to support his view.®'*^ As this territory was included in the 
empire of Pulakesin II, and according to available evidence, he 
had not conquered it, so it seems plausible that the northern 
invasion of Mahgalesa had yielded this territory to the 
Chalukyan empire. The early Chalukyan inscriptions do not 
mention anything against this suggestion. Moreover, the later 
Chalukyan records imply the inclusion of this territory in the 
kingdom of Mahgalesa. 

Conquest of Revatidvipa 

The next important event of Mahgalesa’s time was the 
conquest of Revatidvipa, which was probably in Konkan as 
Revatidvipa is equated with the present ‘Redi’ to the south of 
Vengurla in Ratnagiri district of Maharashtra.®^® The Aihole 
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Prasasii refers to the capture of the island of Revatl with strong 
naval forces and compares it with the army of Varuna.^^^ This 
seems to suggest that Revatidvipa was somewhere near the sea 
and Mahgalesa deployed his naval forces to occupy it success¬ 
fully. The later Chalukyan epigraphs assert that Mahgalesa 
had enough troops to occupy all the islands and that his forces 
crossed the sea by a bridge of boats to attack Revatidvlpa.^'^^ _ 
All these scattered pieces of evidence go to prove that Mahgalesa 
had besieged the island of Revatidvipa with his naval forces. 

We know that Konkan was conquered by KIrttivarman I 
from the Mauryas and the territory was annexed to the 
Chalukyan dominions.The Nerur Plates of Mahgalaraja 
state that he had killed Svamiraja, who was a prince of the 
Chalukyan lineage and had won victories in eighteen battles.-*^ 
The epigraph under discussion does not refer to Revatidvipa 
but Chalukya Svamiriija was apparently ruling in Konkan. 
He seems to have been appointed by KIrttivarman I after the 
conquest of Konkan. Probably he (Svamiraja) sided with 
Pulakesin II in the latter’s efforts to obtain his rightful succes¬ 
sion.-® He may have incurred the displeasure of the ruling 
Chalukyan monarch. Mahgalesa had killed Svamiraja and 
appointed Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman as the governor 
of Revatidvipa. The latter was of Adi-Bappura lineage, to 
which probably his mother belonged.The reference to the 
conquest of Revatidvipa in the Aihole Prasasti'^^ makes it clear 
that he probably tried to defend himself but was besieged by 
the naval forces of Mahgalesa and was killed on the battlefield. 
This seems to justify the action of Mahgalesa in Konkan, 
which had already become part and parcel of the Chalukyan 
empire during the time of KIrttivarman I.-®'^ The Goa Grant 
refers to the gift of the village of Karellika situated in Kheta- 
harade^a to the Brdhmanas with the prior sanction of the 
ruling Chalukya monarch, ^riprithivIvaUabha Maharaja (appa¬ 
rently Mahgalesa as discussed earlier).The Khetaharadesa is 
identified with Khed taluka of Ratnagiri district^-^ which makes 
it clear that the conquest of Revatidvipa was intended to dep¬ 
rive Svamiraja of the governorship of Konkan and affirmation 
of the authority of Mahgalesa over the territory of Konkan 
with its headquarters at Revatidvipa. The conquest of Revati- 
dvipa is also proved by the Goa Grant of Satyasraya Dhruva- 
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r3ja Indravarman if we accept the identification of ^riprithm- 
vaUabha Maharaja with Mangale^a by whose prior permission 
the former gifted the land to the Brahmanas, when he was 
stationed at Revatidvipa.^®^ 

Fratricidal War 

In the concluding part of his reign, he had to fight his own 
nephew Pulakesin II, plunging the Chalukyas into a fratricidal 
war. The only contemporary source of our information about 
this last event of Mahgalesa’s reign is the Aihole Prasasti of 
Pulakesin It states that Mangalesa had to lose three 

things at that time because of his ignoring the rightful claim of 
Pulaeksin II. The three things were—the royal throne, his 
life, and attempts to perpetuate his own descent.-®*’ This sug¬ 
gests that Mangalesa at the time of the death of KTrttivarman 
I took the reins of the kingdom as regent.-®’ Later on, he 
changed his mind and wanted to secure the throne for his own 
son, ignoring the rightful claims of Pulakesin II and his 
brothers. Mangalesa might have appointed his own son 
as Yuvaraja, which made his strategy clear to Pulakesin 
II. He left the court and probably sought the support of 
some royal governors of the dynasty like Svamiraja. With the 
help of public opinion due to the established rule of primo¬ 
geniture, he after gaining some sort of military support revolted 
against Mangalesa, defeated and killed him in the battle¬ 
field. Thus, Pulakesin II was able to assert his claim to the 
throne. As regards the name of the son of Mangalesa, Fleet and 
other scholars regard him to be Satya^raya Dhruvaraja Indra¬ 
varman.2®® It is, however, proposed earlier that this view is un¬ 
tenable as it lacks evidence. A suggestion can be advanced that 
Pugavarman of the Mudhol Plates might be the son of Manga- 
leSa who is described in the records as the son of PrthUlvaF 
labha Mdhdraja on the same grounds as have been proposed in 
connection with the .identification of SrJprthmvallabha Maharaja 
of the Goa Grant.2®® 

Extent of Empire 

The above-mentioned conquests were achieved by Manga- 
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lesa in the northern direction of his kingdom, as part of his 
extensive scheme to expand the Chalukyan hold in northern 
region, where he, being an Uttara Vijigishu^ had a plan to 
plant a pillar of victory on the bank of the Bhaglrathi.^*” ^hus, 
the kingdom of Mahgalesa included the lower parts of present 
Gujarat and Kathiawad along with the Nasik and Konkan 
regions of Maharashtra. In the south, we do not find any 
addition to the empire during his reign, he retaining his autho¬ 
rity over the northern regions of Karnataka and Karnul-Bellary 
area of Andhra Pradesh. 

Mangalesa was a great conqueror, who did a lot to push 
the boundaries of his kingdom in the northern region extend¬ 
ing it to present Gujarat and Kathiawad. This justifies his 
titles of Ururamvikrdnta and Ranavikrdntar^^ He accomplished 
the work of Kirttivarman I in the northern direction with more 
vigour and better results. The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of 
Mangalesa speaks about his many-sided personality, endowed 
with virtues of polity, refinement, knowledge, liberality, kind¬ 
ness and civility."®^ He is described as the moon of the dynasty 
of the Chtllukyas, who was as difficult to assault as Mahendra, 
unconquered like Rama, liberal as §ibi, faithful to his words 
like Yudhishthira, fortunate like Yasudeva, in possession of 
Sri (Goddess of wealth), having fame equal to Mandhatr, and 
in intellect equal to B^haspati.^®^ Further, describing the 
warrior-like qualities, the author of the Mahakuta Inscription 
narrates that he was an object of desire to crowds of warriors. 
He had exterminated other lion-like kings with the majesty, 
vigour and speed of his forearms. Mangalesa was also a great 
builder, who had accomplished the construction of Mahdvish- 
nug^ha at Badami. The Badami Inscription of !§aka 500 des¬ 
cribes this cave-temple as being well-proportioned and of 
wonderful workmanship.^®^ He had not only gifted the land 
and wealth to the temples of Lord Vishpu and !§iva but is also 
credited with having set up the pillar of victory of religion.^®® 
Undoubtedly due to the hostilities of PulakeMn II and his 
successors, he had not only been denied his rightful place in the 
dynastic records but they also threw his achievements and 
accomplishments to the background. Unless we come across 
some new evidence, we could hardly appreciate, with full justi¬ 
fication, his achievements. 
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IV 


The Chalukvas at their Zenith 


Pulakesin II 

puLAKESfN II, the most celebrated and renowned ruler of the 
Chalukyas, was the son and legitimate successor of 
Kirttivarman I. He ascended the throne of Badami after the 
coup against Mahgalcsa, his uncle and predecessor.’ It could 
be inferred from the Aihole Prasasti that Pulakesin II probably 
left the court of his uncle and regent Mahgalesa,^ who tried to 
appoint his own son as yuvaraja in preference to the legal 
claimant and legitimate successor of his elder brother 
Kirttivarman I. With the help of good counsel and power 
gathered from outside, this young Chalukyan prince revolted 
against the authority of his uncle, killed him in a civil war and 
became the ruler of his father’s kingdom. The Aihole Prasasti 
further informs us that due to the above-mentioned action of 
Pulakesin II, Mahgalesa in his efforts to secure kingdom for 
his son had to lose his life and his great kingdom.^ 

There is, however, no positive evidence about the back¬ 
ground of this episode. It could only be presumed that 
Pulakesin II was interested in his rightful claim to the throne 
which Mahgalesa had usurped during the period of his 
regency.^ He was not prepared to part with it in favour of 
his nephew, who was the rightful claimant to the Chalukyan 
throne. The move got accelerated when this young Chalukyan 
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prince had attained majority and sufficient strength to press his 
claim, finally leading to his taking up the cudgels against his 
uncle.® The latter was naturally interested in passing #n the 
reins of the kingdom to his own son, as mentioned in the 
Aihole Piasasti.^ 

The dynastic records of the Early Chalukyas give two varia¬ 
tions of the name of Pulakesin II, which were Polekesin and* 
Pulikesin, but he is famous in history with his viruda 
*Satydsraya\ i.e., ‘refuge of truth’.’ Besides this viruda. gene¬ 
rally used as a substitute for his name, several Imperial titles 
like Mahdrajddhirdja, Paramesvara and Bhaftaraka are accorded 
to him in the dynastic records. He is also bestowed the family 
epithets of Sriprithivivallablia, Vallabha or ^rivallabha and 
which are constantly added to his name. The title 
Satyasraya was subsequently taken as a synonym for the 
Imperial name of the Chalukyan dynasty by his successors. 
The name and fame of this monarch shed so much lustre that 
the succeeding Chalukyas called themselves as of Satyd- 
irayak ula} 

The next title of Paramesvara, i.e., ‘the great lord or the 
lord of lords’, was adopted by Pulakesin II after defeating 
Harshavardhana of the North, as is suggested by several 
Chalukyan records.® The Hyderabad Copper Plates, however, 
mention only the defeat of a ruler by Pulakesin II, who in turn 
had won victories over a hundred kings.Hiuen-Tsang calls 
him Pu-lo-ki-she, a Kshatriya, the ruler of Mo-ho-la-cha.'^ The 
Persian historian Tabari remembers him with the name Paramesa 
or P/iarmis, i.e., probably a Persian equivalent for Parames- 
vara}“ 

The Chalukyan ruler also took certain titles suggestive of 
his religious faith in a particular deity. Thus, he is described 
as an ardent devotee of Lord Vishnu (Paramabhagavata) in the 
Lohner Copper Plate Inscription.^® He is also mentioned as 
belonging to the line of Vishnu in the Pimpalner Plates.’^ The 
Chalukyan faith in Lord Vishnu is also evident from several 
other records beginning with the salutations to Him and seals 
with the vardha emblem.^® 
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Sources 

We have nearly a dozen records referring to his reign. 
These shed light on the eventful career and achievements of 
this monarch. The Yekkeri Rock Inscription probably refer¬ 
ring to his first regnal year (?) records certain lands in certain 
•towns which were the property of God Mahadeva.^® The 
language of this record appears to be influenced by the Gupta 
epigraphs. The Hyderabad Copper Plates dated in the !§aka year 
534, corresponding to the third regnal year of Pulakesin II, are 
helpful in fixing his accession to the throne in the Saka year 
532.^’ The Kandalgaon Copper Plate Inscription of Pulakesin II 
is dated in his 5th regnal year and registers a grant of a village 
named Pirigipa in the island of RevatfdvTpa by the king.^® This 
record is considered spurious for irregular formation of the 
characters and great inaccuracy in language.^® 

The next record, namely, the Maruturu Grant dated in 8th 
regnal year, notices the occupation of Pishtapura, and the grant 
of the village Maruturu at the instance of Aluka Mahdrdjar^ 
Reference might as well be made to the Satara Grant of 
Vishnuvardhana of the same year which refers to Vishnu- 
vardhana as the crown prince.-* It is rather strange that there 
is a big gap of 10 to 12 years in the chronological framework, 
as is evident from the records. The next inscription from 
Lohner (Nasik district, Maharashtra) is dated in the year 552, 
which should be in the §aka era if it has to fall in his reign. 2 - 
It is addressed by way of command to rdjyasamdnta and 
administrative officials for registering the gift of the village 
Goviyanaka in favour of a Brdhmana named Dama Dikshita. 
The Kopparam Plates dated in the 21st regnal year are another 
record of gift of a village®^ in favour of a Brdhmana in Karma- 
rashtra. 

Fuller information about the political events connected with 
his reign is available from the Aihole Prasasti, a composition 
of the court poet Ravikirtti.’** This record enumerates the 
military expl its of the king in chronological order. This 
unique inscription was written on the occasion of the construc¬ 
tion of the temple dedicated to Jinendra by Ravikirtti in the 
§aka year 556.^® Further details need not be quoted here as 
these are recorded at appropriate places. 
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Besides these dated ones, a few undated records are also 
found. These include the Tummeyanuru Grant of Pulake^in II 
which bestows the title of Paramesvara on this Chalukya^ ruler 
but significantly ignores any reference to Harsha.^® The 
Chiplun Plates and the Nerur Plates are fairly important from 
the point of cultural history."’ The Chiplun Plates refer to the 
maternal uncle and the feudatory of the king, the Scndraka 
Raja ^rivallabha Senandaraja and record the gift of the village 
Amravatavaka in Avaretika vishaya to a Brdhmana Mahes- 
vara.”'’ The Badami Fragmentary Stone Inscription refers to 
this Chalukyan monarch and the victorious metropolis of 
Vatapi.-“ A few Stone Inscriptions are also assigned to the 
reign of this Chtllukyan monarch. Among these, a Stone 
Inscription found at Hirebidri in Dharwar records the gift of 
land by (Ti)raka.^‘^ Another Kannada record from Bcllary 
district refers to Satyasraya and specifics the land measure and 
the coin to be used at Kurumgodu,^^ The Peddavadaguru 
Isvara Temple Stone Inscription from Anantpur district refers 
to Ereyitiyadigal Satyasraya and records the grant of the 
village Elpattu Simbhige after subjugation of Ranavikrama, 
probably a Bana king.^^ 

Some of the records are, however, considered spurious, but 
it would be worthwhile placing reliance on some of them. 
These include the Lakshmesvar In.scription and the Pimpalner 
Plates,^^ which arc considered as spur'ous because of late script 
and irregular dating.^* The Lakshmesvar record refers to 
Sendraka Durgga^akti, and registers the gift of a field measur¬ 
ing 50 nivartanas of land for the Chaitya of ^ahkha Jincndra,^^ 
while the Pimpalner Plate Inscription purports to record the 
bestowal of the village Pippalanagara upon Nagarasvami 
Dikshita by king Satydsraya.^^ 

Some information is adduced about this Chalukyan 
monarch from the records of the later Chalukyas of Kalyani^’ 
and also from the inscriptions of the Chalukyan ruler’s adver¬ 
saries, namely, the Pallavas of KanchT.^** The Chinese pilgrim, 
visiting the capital of this ruler, has also some information to 
provide on this ruler’s many-sided genius and his clash with 
Harsha of Kannauj The Persian historian Tabari also records 
something about him,^® and the fresco scenes at Ajanta 
probably refer to the visit of the Persian embassy to his court. 
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The Date of Accession 

Despite several dated records of Pulakesin II, some contro¬ 
versy still exists about the date of his accession. The Hydera¬ 
bad Copper Plate Inscription records Pulakesin 11, ruling in 
his 3rd regnal year when he gifted a village from Vatapi 
on Bhadrapoda amdvasya, which was a solar eclipse day in the 
^aka year 534 (expired).^- According to the Indian ephemeris, 
this eclipse fell on 23rd July, a.d. 613 Fleet, while editing 
the above record, also agreed with tins date in the English 
calendar and placed the accession of this ruler to some date 
between a.d. 609 and 610.^’ Later on he changed his opinion 
and suggested July 23, ad. 612 as the date of the said plates 
This is, however, not possible since the eclipse falling on 23rd 
July, A D 612 Mas not visible in any part of India, and there¬ 
fore could not be the occasion for the gift, as suggested by 
B.V. Krishna Rao.‘® Thus, the earlier contention of Fleet 
seems more plausible. Now counting back from this date, i e., 
23rd July, a.d. 613, the first regnal year of Pulakesin 11 falls 
in the Bhadrapoda ^aka year 532 (expired) corresponding to 
23rd July, a d. 610.^'^ 

We know that the last known date of Maiigalcsa is Mcigha 
PunjaindsL l^aka 532, if we accept his identification with ^rl- 
prilliivh'allabha Mahdidja of the Goa Grant.This date 
appears to be in the current era and not the expired one so as 
to fit in with the above-mentioned date, corresponding to 
July 5th, a d 610.^’ Thus, it may be proposed that Pulakesin 
II dethroned Mangalesa some time between these two dates, 
and assumed power on a date between January, a.d. 610 and 
July, A D. 610. 

The controversy about the exact date has been revived once 
again with the editing of the new grant discovered at Maruturu 
in Karnul district of Andhra Pradesh.Shri Ramesan, while 
editing this record, fixed the initial year of Pulakesin’s acces¬ 
sion as A D. 609, on the basis of the data relating to the solar 
eclipse in this record.®- It is dated in the 8th regnal year of 
the king when the sol ir eclipse took place on the Jyeshfha 
amdvasyd^^ The Amdnta Jyeshfha solar eclipse fell on 21st May, 
A.D. 616.®* If this is the 8th year of Pulakesin’s reign, then 
his accession has to be placed in a.d. 609, This is in conflict 
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with the earlier evidence from the Goa Grant and the Hydera¬ 
bad Copper Plate Inscription/^'' The latter one has its impor¬ 
tance since it refers to both the year and the contemporary 
^aka year. Therefore, the information of the Maruturu Grant 
in this respect is obliterated, and could hardly be given the same 
weightage as to the Hyderabad Plates.Thus, it seems quite 
natural to assume that as the last date of Mahgalesa is 5th , 
January, a d. 610” and first known date of Pulakesin II is 23rd 
July, A.D. 610^^ as calculated above, the latter seems to have 
ascended the throne between these two dates in a.d. 610. 

Main Events 

The Aihole Prasasti hints at disruption and general up¬ 
surge in the Chiiliikyan kingdom following the death of Mah- 
gale.sa in a fratricidal war and the accession of Pulakesin II to 
power.^^ Disgruntled forces had come upon the political hori¬ 
zon, causing trouble and anxiety to the new Chalukyan 
monarch. It was, therefore, incumbent upon Pulakesin Tl to 
contain these forces and bring about peace and stability in his 
realm. These adversaries included those who were friendly 
towards Mahgalesa or who wanted to benefit out of this state 
of chaos and disorder for their personal gain, and declare their 
independence. The conquests of this young ruler, undertaken 
to consolidate and expand his kingdom, are enumerated in the 
celebrated Aihole Prasasti, most probably in chronological 
sequence. 

Defeat of Appdyika and Govinda 

The rulers named Appayika and Govinda were the first 
ones to raise their banner of revolt against Pulakesin II and 
thus necessitating their clash with the Chalukyas from the 
country north of the river Bhimarathi, i.e., Bhima. Pulakesin 
II acted in a diplomatic manner by alienating Govinda from 
his ally Appayika following the policy of creating dissension 
(bheda), thereby defeating and extinguishing the former.®” He 
won over Govinda as a friend and ally by bestowing favours 
on him.®^ As regards the identity of these two, we have to 
look to other sources since the Aihole Praiasti is silent on this 
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point. Raviklrtti, the author, simply suggests that the rulers 
named Appayika and Govinda approached the kingdom of 
Pulake^in with their troops of elephants from the region north 
of the river Bhlma,®“ thus pointing their seat of power some¬ 
where in the Southern Maratha country lying to the north of 
the kingdom of the Chalukyas. 

• It has been suggested that the names Govinda and Appa¬ 
yika seem to be of Rashtrakuta lineage.®® Besides the identi¬ 
fication on the basis of namesake, the other evidence on this 
point could be the hereditary clash between the two houses.®’ 
As the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas had clashed earlier as 
well, with the latter finally owing allegiance to the former, it 
was natural that the feudatories should avail themselves of the 
opportunity to declare their independence, when there was 
political tension as a result of the fratricidal war in the Chalu- 
kyan kingdom. It is likely that Appayika and Govinda be¬ 
longed to the family of the Rashtrakutas which was ruling in 
the Southern Maratha country, as is evident from Undikava- 
tika and Pandurahgapalli Plates of Abhimanyu.®® We know 
for certain that a Rashtrakuta family did exist in the Southern 
Maratha country prior to the ascent of the Chalukyas to pow'er 
at Badami.®® 

These early Rashtrakutas were deprived of their possessions 
by the Nalas and the Mauryas who in their turn lost to the 
Chalukyas under the leadership of Pulakesin I.®’ Thus, the 
Rashtrakutas’ possessions ultimately passed on to the Chalu¬ 
kyas without any show of force. Unfortunately, we do not 
find the name of the Rashtrakutas among the feudatories of 
Pulakesin 11 and Vikramaditya I, but. however, we do find a 
Rashtrakuta subordinate ^ivaraja mentioned in the Narwan 
Plates of Vikramaditya II.®® Further, the founder of the 
main Rashtrakuta line, Dantidurga, was the subordinate of 
Vikramaditya II and Kirttivarman II, as suggested by the Ellora 
Plates.®® The above-mentioned facts go to prove that the 
Rashtrakutas were the subordinates of the Chalukyas since the 
beginning of their rule but they became prominent during the 
feign of Vikramaditya II. 

It can as well be suggested on the basis of the above dis¬ 
cussion that Appayika and Govinda were probably the off¬ 
shoots of the early Rashtrakuta family of Abhimanyu, ruling 
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in the Southern Maratha country.^*’ Their fate seems to have 
been sealed by the incursions of the Chalukyas, who occupied 
their territories at a time when the former were struggling for 
their survival against the Nalas and the Mauryas. The later 
Chiilukyan inscriptions also point to the above conclusion.’‘ 
These Rashtrakutas, however, should not be confused with the 
Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta, who were supplanted by the. 
Chalukyas of KalyaiiT. Bhandarkar had suggested that 
Govinda of the Aihole Prasasti is identical with his namesake, 
the grandfather of Dantidurga, who ousted the Chalukyas of 
Badami.’- We know that Appayika and Govinda revolted 
against Pulakesin II immediately after the accession of the latter, 
probably in a.d. 610 or 611, indicating that Govinda flourished 
about the beginning of the seventh century a.d. According to 
the Ellora and Samangarh Plates, Dantidurga ruled from a d. 
742 to 757.’^ Thus, the dates do not coincide and leave a 
gap of more than a century, making the above suggestion 
untenable. 

Recapture of BanavdsJ 

After consolidating his position at home, Pulakesin II laun¬ 
ched an extensive scheme of conquest to reaffirm his claim to 
the territories conquered by his predecessors. He marched 
against the Kadamba ruler of Banavasi and besieged his capi¬ 
tal,as this southern king, formerly owing allegiance to the 
Chalukyas, had become indifferent in the period of turmoil 
between Mangalesa and Pulakesin II.Besides the Banavasi 
ruler, there were other Kadamba royal families as well,'*' al¬ 
though there is no information about their relationship with 
the Chalukyas. Probably they were too weak to raise their 
heads against this paramount ruler of the South. It was, 
therefore, th^. Banavasi house alone, which could in a way try 
to alienate itself from the Chalukyan supremacy. The 
result was, of course, obvious with Pulakesin II clashing with 
the Kadambas and inflicting on them a heavy blow. I he 
latter had put up great resistance, but in the end they were forc¬ 
ed to surrender.” 

The description of the Kadamba capital, as given in the 
Aihole Prasasti, resembling the city of gods, and a girdle of 
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swans playing on the high waves of the river Varada, is indica¬ 
tive not only of the prosperity of the Kadanibas, but also of 
its strong defensive position,^® It is difficult to name the van¬ 
quished Kadamba ruler in the absence of any positive evidence. 
In all probability, he was the Kadamba Bhogivarman about 
whom no positive contribution is noted m the Kadamba re¬ 
cords nor about his son Vishiuivarman.'^''' Thus, the Kadambas 
were completely dispossessed of their kingdom by the Chalu- 
kyas. Their kingdom was annexed to the growing Chalukyan 
empire. Pulakesm II, with the intention of exterminating the 
Kadamba power, parcelled out the conquered territory among 
his two faithful allies.®' The Alupas received the Kadamba 
maudala consisting of the major portion of the Kadamba king¬ 
dom,®' and the Sendrakas received the Nagarakhanda division 
of Banavasi. This action was motivated by strategic considera¬ 
tions to eliminate any future chance of the revival of Kadamba 
power. 

The Subjugation of the ATupos and the Gahgas 


After extermination of the Kadanibas, the Aihole Prasasti 
narrates the subjugation of the Alupas and the Gahgas.®- The 
former were ruling over the South Kanara district of Karna¬ 
taka for several centuries;®® but some scholars believe that 
their headquarters was at Hurheha in Shimoga district of Kar¬ 
nataka.®' However, it could be suggested on the basis of the 
MarutOru Grant that this feudatory family ruled over the re¬ 
gion of Guntur district in Andhra Pradesh, provided we regard 
the term Aiuka as identical with Alfipa.®" It is also contended 
that during the period of Kadamba hegemony, the Alupas 
owed their allegiance to them.®® It seems probable that when 
the Kadambas of Banavasi lost to the Chalukyan ruler Pula- 
kesin II, they transferred their allegiance to the Chiilukyas. 
It is evident from a verse in the Aihole Prasasti that the Alu¬ 
pas and the Gahgas were defeated by Pulakesin’s predecessors 
and made vassals.®'' It may as well be mentioned here, on the 
authority of the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription of Mahgalesa, 
that the Alupas and the Gahgas were defeated by Kirttivarman 
I, who made them his subordinates ®® Pulakes n II simply 
reaffirmed his hold over them. The Alupas were the first ruler 
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to receive the possessions of the Kadambas after the latter’s 
defeat.®’ This rules out the suggestion that the Alupas ’were 
forced to submit by Pulakcsin 11. 

Moraes suggests that the Alupas were not completely sub¬ 
dued by Kirttivarman I, for the conflict seems to have continu¬ 
ed during the reign of Mahgalesa,®“ who, along with the Kala- 
chuiis, is reported to have subdued the Alupas.®^ Further, 
according to Moraes, the Altipa king, who accepted the servi¬ 
tude of Pulakesin II, was probably Kundavarammarasa, a pre¬ 
decessor of Gunasagara, who issued the Kigga Grant jn a.d. 
675.®“ Pulakesin II ruled between a.d. 610 and 642, so we 
can presume that Kundavarammarasa might be the Alupa 
chief, who was made governor of the Kadamba mandala. If 
the word is identical with Aliipa, then it might be proposed 
that the Aluka Mahclraja mentioned in the Maruturu Plates 
might be Gunasagara, who had come from Mangalagiri to 
take up the government of Kallura after undergoing several 
dukhas,^^ The geographical factor no doubt stands in the 
way, till wc get some definite evidence to prove it. 

The next in the list of Pulakesin’s adversaries were the 
Gahgas, who arc referred to in the Aihole Prasasti,^^ as those 
of Talakad. They also figure along with the Alukas or the 
Alupas in the Mahiikuta Pi far Inscription being overwhelmed 
by the Chfilukya Kirttivarman 1. ® The Gahga king defeated by 
Kirttivarman I was either Avinita or his son Durvinita who ruled 
for an exceptionally long period.®® Some scholars suggest that 
Durvinita was the contemporary of three Chalukya kings, viz., 
Kirttivarman 1, Mangalesa and Pulakesin IT,®’ while Moraes 
believes that Durvinita was the contemporary of Maiigalesa, 
Pulakesin II and Vikramaditya 1.®® Prof. Nilakanla Sastri regards 
the statement of the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription as a clear case 
of hyperbole and gives the credit for subjugating the Gang s to 
Pulakesin II.®® It seems that during the period of the turmoil prior 
to the accession of this Chalukyan monarch, the Gahgas, too, 
like the Kadambas with whom they were connected by matri¬ 
monial ties,^®® tried for their independence. The destruction 
of the Kadambas by Pulakesin II, however, forced the Gahgas to 
acknowledge (he supremacy of the Chalukyas without any show 
of force. Further, the Gahga ruler Durvinita gave his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage to Pulakesin II to cement their r^lations.*®^ 
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This lady became the mother of Vikramaditya The action 
of the Gahga king Durvinlta was also motivated by political 
considerations, especially to get back the portion of his king¬ 
dom named Konguniidu, which the Pallavas had snatched 
from them,^®^ with th^ help of the Chalukyan forces. The ani¬ 
mosity between these two powers, namely, the Gahgas and the 
' Pallavas, was nevertheless a perpetual feature in South Indian 
history.The former defeated Kaduvetti of KanchT (the 
Pallava ruler), though the date for this event is uncertain.^®^ 

Conquest of Purl {The Mauryas) 

After establishing his imperial position in the western 
Deccan, Pulakesin II turned his attention towards the northern 
parts of the Deccan. He attacked the territory of the Mauryas 
of Kohkana, who were earlier defeated by Kirttivarman.^®® The 
Chalukyan overlordship over them continued in the time of 
Mahgalesa, but the Mauryas probably were equally anxious to 
regain their independence when the uncle and the nephew were 
engaged in strife for the Chalukyan throne. Pulakesin 11, how¬ 
ever, did not allow grass to grow under his feet and immediate¬ 
ly after consolidating h's hold, he besieged the Mauryan capital 
Puri on the western coast.^®’ The Chfilukyan navy stormed 
it successfully and shattered the Mauryan dream of indepen¬ 
dence.^®® 

It is not possible to find out the name of the Mauryan ruler 
defeated by Pulakesin II in the absence of any specific mention 
in this regard. The Mauryan capital Puri is identified with 
modem Gharapuri, i.e., island of Elephanta, near Bombay,^®® 
while some other scholars equate it with Rajapuri near Janjira 
in Kolaba district of Maharashtra.^"® In view of the above 
identification as well as with the discovery of several Mauryan 
records in the vicinity of Goa, it is evident that they were 
rulers of Goa and the Konkana region of present Maharash¬ 
tra.The Aihole Prasasti also describes the Mauryas as the 
rulers of Konkapa.^’^ All these facts point that their territory 
was extending into the western coastal region of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat. 
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Submission of the Laias, the Malavas and the Gurjaras 


After the capture of the Mauryan capital of Puri, Ravikirtti 
narrates the submission of the Latas, the Malavas and the Gur¬ 
jaras, evidently of Broach. He also adds that these powers were 
subdued by Pulakesin’s splendour providing an example of 
emulation for others-^’’ Chalukyan sovereignty over the Lata 
and the adjoining regions is further attested by the establish¬ 
ment of a Chalukya viceroyalty in that area. The Lata terri¬ 
tory was situated to the south of the river Kim with its capital 
at Navasarika or modern Navsari in Gujarat.This area 
formed part of the dominions of the Kalachuri ruler Buddha- 
raja, whom Mahgalesa had defeated.It seems that Pulake- 
sin II occupied this territory either after the submission of the 
Kalachuri ruler or through force, and entrusted it to Vijaya- 
varmaraja, a Chalukyan scion, who was ruling over it in A.D. 
643, as is evident from his Kaira Plates.’ 

The king of Malava corresponds to Mo-la-po of Hiuen- 
Tsang described by him as an independent one,’^’ It was, 
however, under the domination of the Maitraka king ^iladitya 
I as mentioned in the Vallabhi records.^'® Further, a grant 
belonging to the Maitraka Dhruvasena dated in a.d. 640-41 
affirms that he was holding prossession of at least a part of 
Malava.On the other hand, we have little evidence to prove 
Pulakesin’s actual hold over Malava. This probably enables 
us to surmise that it might have either been under the suze¬ 
rainty of the ruler of Vallabhi or was an independent kingdom, 
before accepting the suzerainty, out of fear from Harshavar- 
dhana of Northern India, along with the two other kingdoms 
of Latas and Gurjaras. 

Historically, it would be more appropriate to equate this 
kingdom of Malava with the one referred to by Bana in his 
Harshacharita along with the same set of rulers, i e., the Latas 
and the Gurjaras, the enemy of Prabhakaravardhana, father of 
Harsha.’"® Probably the same king is also referred to in con¬ 
nection with the murder of Grahavarman of Kanauj and also 
involved in the conspiracy to lure Rajyavardhana to death.^^^ 
This kingdom is said to be the feudatory state of the Chalukya 
Vinayaditya, who received tribute from its king, as recorded in 
the Kolhapur Plates.’In view of the above-mentioned fact. 
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it is natural to suggest that the Malava kingdom referred to in 
the Aihole Prasasti was in close proximity to Chalukyan king¬ 
dom bordering on the river Narmada. As such due to probable 
danger from Harsha’s side, it had to seek the help of the 
Chalukyan monarch. 

The Gurjaras during this period ruled over the territory bet- 
^ween rivers Kim and Mali/, with the Latas in the south and 
the Malavas in the east It is difficult to explain the reasons 
prompting the Gurjaras to accept the overlordship of Pulakesin 
II. It is quite likely that the Gurjara ruler Dadda II, who had 
helped the Maitraka ruler of Vallabhi, said to have been over¬ 
powered by Sri Harshadeva,^-* could find common cause for 
submission to the Chalukyas. 

In view of the clear mention in the Aihole Prasasti that the 
Latas, the Mfilavas and the Gurjaras submitted to the Chalukyan 
overlord of their own accord,it is reasonable to presume 
that there was no clash with them. Dr. R.C. Majumdar holds 
that the Gurjaras of the Aihole Prasasti were those of Mandor 
and not the Gurjaras of Broach on the following two argu- 
ments^“®—firstly, the region occupied by the Broach Gurjaras 
was included in the Lata kingdom^-’ and secondly, the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang refers to only one kingdom which w^as at 
a distance of 300 miles to the north of Vallabhl.’^*^ It is not 
consistent with the available evidence on this point because the 
Lata kingdom did not include the region occupied by the Gur¬ 
jaras of Broach prior to A.D. 736.^“^ Following Fleet,’®” Dr. 
Puri suggests that it is evident from the Chalukyan and Gurjara 
records that the small territory of Lata was bounded on the 
north by Kim and in the south by Damangahga and was sepa¬ 
rated by the former river from the Gurjara territory.’®’ The 
Chinese pilgrim mentions only one Gurjara kingdom (Bhinmal) 
and did not take notice of the other feudatory Gurjaras,’®® as in 
the case of the Latas and the M5lavas, 

It can as well be suggested that the country occupied by the 
Gurjaras, the Malavas and the Latas was conquered by Mahga- 
lesa. After the defeat of Kalachuri Buddha, his Gurjara feuda¬ 
tory might have transferred his allegiance to the new lord 
(Mahgalesa) and the Latas and the Malavas followed suit. After 
the overthrow of Mahgalesa, these rulers either submitted to 
Pulakesin II or the latter reaffirmed his hold over them.’®® Thus, 
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it is evident that the ruler who submitted to Pulakesin was the 
Gurjara ruler of Broach. The non-mention of any specific 
details about these rulers forbids us from attempting their 
identification. 

Harsha-Pidakesin War 

Ravikirtti, the composer of the Aihole Prasasti\ next speaks 
of the debacle of Harsha, the ruler of the North, whose lotus 
feel were arrayed with the rays of the jewels of the diadems of 
a host of his feudatories.^^'* He also adds that the mirth 
{Harsha) of Harshavardhana melted away by fear, he having 
become loathsome with his rows of lordly elephants falhng in 
the battle.This clearly indicates that a battle was fought 
between the rulers of the North and those of the South in 
which Harsha lost heavily, and especially his elephant force. 
Further, we get information about this conflict from the account 
of Hiuen-Tsang^^® and the dynastic records of the Chalukyas as 
well. Hundreds of inscriptions of the Chalukyas,*^7 the Rash- 
trakixtas'^® and the later Chalukyas*^* do notice this clash, and 
the proverbial victory of Pulakesin 11, ignoring however the 
other victories of the South Indian monarch. This outstanding 
achievement of Pulakesin H was prized so highly by the family 
that it is prominently mentioned in all the records of his succes¬ 
sors, who no doubt took pride in preserving the memory of 
this great event. 

It is mentioned in the dynastic records that after achieving 
this victory, Pulakesin II adopted the title of Paramesvara, i.e., 
‘supreme lord’.*^® The Rashtrakuta records also narrate that 
they defeated the army of Vallabha or the Karnataka Bala which 
was boasting of its victories over the Pallavas, Keralas, PainJ- 
yas, Cholas, Harshavardhana and Vajrata,*^* thus indirectly con¬ 
firming the claim of the Chalukyan inscriptions. Hiuen-Tsang 
also records this eventful feature.He says that “Siladitya 
has conquered the nations from east to west and carried his 
arms to remote districts, but the people of the country (Mo-ho- 
la-cha, viz., Maharashfra) alone have not submitted to him.^** 
He (Harsha) has gathered troops from the five Indies and sum¬ 
moned the best leaders from all the countries and himself gone 
at the head of the army to punish and subdue these people but 
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he has not yet conquered their (Mo-ho-Ia-cha) troops.” 
Thus, the Chinese pilgrim does not boldly assert the claim of 
Pulakesin’s conquest over Harsha but definitely refers to !§ila- 
ditya’s march against the Chalukyan monarch.^^*® It is, how¬ 
ever, presumed that since Mo-ho-la-cha, viz, Maharashtra, 
Was the only country which did not submit to Harsha’s arms, 
probably the Chalukyan ruler proved too strong for him. Thus 
there is confirmation of Ravikirtti’s statement which could not 
be one-sided and this fact was simply copied out in later 
Chalukyan inscriptions. 

It is also suggested that the absence of any reference to this 
clash in Bana’s works, especially in the Harshacharita, casts 
doubt on Ravikirtti’s statement.^'® This negative argument 
need not be overstressed, since a biographer is not expected to 
focus attention upon the weak spots of his patron’s life. 

The clash between these two contemporary rulers, no doubt, 
for supremacy might not have been decisive, but one has to 
ferret out the reason for it and suggest its probable date and 
location. It is proposed by Smith that the bed on the other 
side of the river Narmada was so effectually protected that 
Harsha had no alternative but to accept it as the frontier line 
between the two.^^’ This view was earlier mooted by R.G. 
Bhandarkar.^^® The extent of Harsha’s empire upto the river 
Narmada is, however, problematic/^® else he, too, would have 
set up a strong force on his side of the river. He seems to 
have gone over there only on a mission of conquest, rather than 
subduing a close neighbour. It was, therefore, in no way a 
boundary dispute between the two. 

Dr. R.C. Majumdar and other historians believe that the 
Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras formed a group of the kingdoms’ 
buffer-states between the kingdoms of Harsha and Pulakerin II 
and one of the causes of Harsha’s hostility to Pulakesin was 
the former’s conflict with the ruler of Vallabbi.^®® Incidentally, 
the Latas, Malavas and Gurjaras figure in the Aihole Prasasti 
just before the mention of the debacle of Harsha,indicating 
that these states probably surrendered to the South Indian 
monarch out of fear or threat from Harshavardhana. More¬ 
over, we are informed by Bapa that these states were inimical 
to Prabhakaravardhana,*®^ which state of enmity must have 
continued during the reigns of RSjyavardhana and Harsha. We 
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also know that the Maukhari ruler Grahavarnr.an, brother-in- 
law of Harsha, was killed by Malavaraja.’*®^ In addition to it, 
the Millavaraja was also instrumental in the murder of ^Rajya- 
vardhana.^ If he was the one who surrendered to Pulakesin 
II, one would presume that the enmity between the two was 
natural. Harsha, therefore, had a grouse against Pulakesin on 
this ^core. On the other hand, if Malava represented the domi¬ 
nion of ihc Mailraka ruler of Vallabhl (or Malava or a part of 
Malava that became part of Vallabhl), then the surrender of the 
Malavas to Pulakesin, as evinced by the Aihole Prasasti,^^-' was 
the cause of friction between Harsha and his southern contem¬ 
porary. We also learn from the Navsari Plates that Dadda II 
of the Gurjara branch of Broach rescued the Maitraka ruler of 
Vallabhl from the clutches of Harsha.As such, the three 
rulers of Malava, Lata and Gurjara seem to have surrendered 
to the Chalukyan ruler out of fear of Harsha. The latter had, 
therefore, no alternative but to take up the cudgels against 
these adversaries who were under the protection of Pulakesin II. 
The geographical position of these kingdoms naturally involved 
seeking allegiance with Pulakesin against Harsha. Whatever 
might have been the real course of events, it appears quite 
natural that these states directly or indirectly had some bearing 
on the conflict between the rulers of North and South. 

It, however, appears that the main reason for this clash bet¬ 
ween the rulers of the North and the South was the desire for 
paramountcy in both.^^’ Probably, Harsha desired to subdue 
these rulers of Gurjara, Lata and Malava country. This evil 
game of Harsha prompted the western states to submit to Pula- 
ke^in II with a view to getting his help against the common 
Northern adversary. Harsha, therefore, resented it and forced 
war on his southern contemporary. 

According to Smith, the battle took place somewhere near 
the bank of the river Reva, i.e., Narmada, on the assumption 
that Pulakesin guarded the passes on the Narmada so effectively 
that Harsha was forced to retire after facing discomfiture. He 
accepted the river Narmada as the dividing line.^“® Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar, on the other hand, suggests there is no evidence to 
prove that Harsha’s empire ever extended to that river.^®® More¬ 
over, Hiuen-Tsang refers to Malava and Bundelkhand as inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms.^®® There is no evidence that the La^as, 
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Malavas and Gurjaras ever submitted to Harsha, so it is not 
unlikely that the actual battle was fought much farther to the 
North.However, in a verse just after the mention of 
Harsha’s defeat, the Aihole Prasasti refers to Vindhya moun¬ 
tains and Reva (Narmada),which probably indicates that 
the battle was fought on the northern banks of the river Reva. 
•Harsha probably sought to invade the South but was repulsed 
by Pulakesin II near Reva, shattering his plans of extending his 
control over the Deccan. 

The Date of the Harsha-Pulakesin War 

There is some controversy about the date of this event and 
the basis for it, when the two rulers were far away from each 
other’s territories. There is no reference to it in the early 
Chalukyan records of Pulakesin’s time, while the biographer of 
Harsha, namely, BanabhaUa, has also nothing to say about it. 
The famous Aihole Prasasti, dated in the ^aka year 556 =a.d. 
634 specifically mentions Harsha’s defeat.’®® Scholars have, 
no doubt, made suggestions about this clash and its date. 
Dubreuil, however, proposed that this conflict took place about 
A.D. 637-38^®* which is untenable in view of the above reference. 
Smith, however, proposed that it could be dated in a.d. 620’®^ 
without assigning any cogent reason for it. The event seems 
to have occurred cither during the first six years of Harsha’s 
reign or nearabout the date of the Aihole Prasasti as presumed 
by several scholars.’®® It is, therefore, necessary to consider 
both the views as proposed by the scholars. The whole con¬ 
troversy centres round two main views, according to which this 
conflict either took place before a.d. 612-13 of between a.d. 
630 and 634.’®’ 

Fleet proposed on the basis of the Aihole Praiasti that the 
Harsha-Pulakesin war took place prior to a.d. 612.’®® He 
based his theory on the following arguments. Firstly, the 
Hyderabad Plates of Pulakesin II accord the glorious title of 
Paramehara, i.e., ‘supreme lord’, to Pulakesin II, after defeating 
a hostile king who had participated in a hundred battles.’®® 
Fleet identifies this king with Harsha of Kanauj and thought 
that it is suggestive of Harsha’s defeat before the date of this 
Grant, namely, a.d. 612.”° He further quotes Hiuen-Tsang 
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that Siladitya (Harsha) waged incessant warfare until in six 
years’ time he had brought the five Indies under his domina¬ 
tion and then reigned in peace without wielding any weapon for 
thirty years.Harsha ascended the throne in a.d. 606 and 
he won victories in six years’ time.’^- The Harsha-Pulakesin 
clash was the last armed confrontation in the above series. As 
such, the Harsha-Pulakesin war, according to him, took place 
in A D. 612. 

Fleet’s views on this point arc endorsed by R.K. Mukcrjee, 
Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, K. Chattopadhyaya and a few others as 
well.^’^ Mukcrjee, quoting Hiuen-Tsang, suggests that Harsha’s 
war with Vallabhl and Pulakesin took place^’^ within a.d. 612 
after which Harsha reigned for thirty years in peace. Nilakanta 
Sastri is, however, of opinion that the Harsha-Pulakesin clash 
occurred before a.d. 612.”® He argues that undoubtedly the 
Hyderabad Grant does not mention Harsha by name but 
records the defeat of a hostile king, consequent to which he 
assumed the viriida of Paramesvara, In his opinion, the later 
Chalukyan records dating from the time of Vikramaditya I 
associate the assumption of the title with the defeat of the 
hostile ruler of the North, namely, Harsha. This, according to 
the ex-Madras Professor, seems to be in conformity with the 
account of the Chinese pilgrim who has also mentioned that 
event.^’® The two also seem to have agreed to some sort of 
political adjustment after this conflict which was not 
repeated.”’ 

R.S. Tripathi and A.S. Altekar, however, are opposed to so 
early a dating of this event.They suggest that the Harsha- 
Pulakesin war could not have taken place prior to a.d. 630 or 
later than a.d. 634,^’® the date of the Aihole Prasasti. Accord¬ 
ing to these scholars, as this event is not mentioned in the 
Lohner Plates of a.d. 630^^® it is clear that the Harsha- 
Pulakesin war could not have taken place prior to this date.’®' 
Further, in their opinion, the correctness of Watters’ transla¬ 
tion with reference to this event is also doubtful.’®2 According 
to Tripathi, if Watters’ reading be taken to be correct, how are 
we to reconcile the twos tatements of Yuan-Chwang, namely, 
that all his conquests were limited within six years, followed by 
an uninterrupted peace for thirty years and then the attack on 
Kohgada region as late as a.d. 643.’®® Incidentally, it may be 
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mentioned in support of Tripathi that Ma-twan-lin refers to 
Harsha engaging himself in several wars between a.d. 618 and 
627.^®* Moreover, Tripathi adds that the sovereignty over the 
five Indies naturally means the extension of his empire as far 
as Odra and Ganjam which were under Sasanka till a.d. 619. 
As such, the translations of Beal and Watters of the Chinese 
•pilgrim’s account (on this point) seem to be of a conflicting 
nature.’®® A recent opinion of Dr. P.C. Bagchi quoted by 
Dr. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya on the basis of the original text 
is in favour of Watters.’®® 

Taking the other aspect of the problem, Tripathi also ques¬ 
tions Pulakesin’s capacity to take up the cudgels against 
Harsha, and be successful in his mission, when his own position 
was not secure and consolidated.’®^ He had first to contain the 
disruptionist forces in his realm. The late Professor equally 
questions any relevance of the assumption of the title of 
Faramesvara by Pulakesin to this event.’®® He, however, 
suggests that it might have been taken after the Chalukyan 
ruler’s victory over his other contemporaries.’®’’ Later on, it 
was associated with the Pulakesin-Harsha encounter and the 
latter’s defeat. 

Altekar also questions Pulakesin’s competence to face 
Harsha at such an early date.’®® If the Harsha-Vallabhl clash 
resulted in the ultimate trial of strength between the Vardhan 
and the Chalukyan rulers, it could not have happened earlier 
than a.d. 629, the earliest known date of Dadda II,’®’ who had 
defended the Maitraka ruler in his encounter against Harsha, 
as is evident from the Navsari Grant.’®^ Since much stress has 
been laid on the adoption of the title of Faramesvara practically 
by all scholars, it is suggested by D.C. Sircar that Pulakesin 
took it after defeating the smaller powers and later on this was 
associated with his conquest o\er Harsha.’®® According to 
him, the clash between the two could not have taken place 
before a.d. 629 and was preceded by the Vallabhl clash between 
Harsha and Dhruvabhatta in which the Gurjara king Dadda II 
also participated.’®* 

K.C. Chattopadhyaya does not agree with the views of 
Tripathi, Altekar, Sircar and others and holds that the Harsha- 
Pulake^in war took place before a.d. 612 and the Kongada 
campaign of a.d. 643 does not go against Watters’ translation 
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for if the thirty years’ peace begins in a.d. 612, it would end 
in A.D. 642.^®^ Thus, it would be in accordance with both the 
statements of Hiuen-Tsang, namely, continuous war for six 
years followed by a long period of peace extending to 30 years; 
and there does not appear to be any contradiction in the 
Chinese pilgrim’s account, as proposed by Tripathi and others. 
It could as well be suggested here that Harsha might have' 
thought of taking advantage of the fratricidal war which took 
place around a.d. 610 between Maiigalesa and Pulakesin 
but he had to face Pulakesin, who meanwhile emerged victorious 
and proved a warrior of superior mettle and gave disastrous 
rebuff to Harsha. Now we can consider the following few 
points which emerge out of the above-mentioned discussion 
relating to the date of this historic event. 

The viruda Paramesvara implying sovereign status as the 
greatest lord is not an ordinary title and, therefore, cannot be 
brushed aside merely by suggesting that it was taken by the 
Chalukyan ruler later on and adopted by his successors,’®’ 
simply to project his inflated personality. On the other hand, 
it envisages the possibility of some specific and important event 
in his life-time. The author of the Hyderabad Grant states 
that it was assumed by the Southern monarch after defeating 
a hostile king, who had participated in a hundred battles.’®® 
The name of this ruler is, however, specifically mentioned in 
the Chalukyan records from the time of Adityavarman, who 
probably succeeded Pulakesin II some lime in a.d. 642-43. 

He was none else but Harsha, the great lord of ThaneiSvara and 
Kanauj. This was no doubt the greatest achievement of 
Pulakesin II and, as such, it is specifically mentioned in the 
Chalukyan records, while others are ignored. The absence of 
Harsha’s name in the Hyderabad Inscription^*^" is not inexpli¬ 
cable, as he alone could be credited as the hero of a hundred 
battles while facing the encounter with Pulakesin. So, Fleet 
does not appear to be wrong in identifying the hostile king of 
the Hyderabad Grant with Harshavardhana of the North.^"’ 
His defeat is not only repeated in hundreds of inscriptions of 
the Badami Chalukyas^"® but one also finds a clear reference to 
it in the Rashtrakuta records as well, despite their being 
inimical to the Chalukyas."®® This event seems to have attained 
proverbial fame, as it is reflected in the records of the 
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Chaiukyas of Kalyani and Lata.^®‘ 

As such, the assumption of the title of Paramesvara had 
some political and historical background behind it, even though 
for some inexplicable reason, it is not mentioned in the earlier 
records of Pulakesin prior to the Aihole Prasasti. There is, 
however, a record of the 5th regnal year of Pulakesin which 
does refer to it,“‘'® but its genuineness is doubtful according to 
some scholars,though we have reasons to accept its testi¬ 
mony. Fleet questions its genuineness on the ground, firstly, 
that it accords the title of Samadhigatapahchamahasabda to 
Pulakesin II, which could be accorded only to a feudatory and 
not to a paramount sovereign.^®’ Secondly, the language is 
defective and the formation of the characters is irregular 
To meet these two arguments, it could as well be proposed 
that there are a few records, as for instance, the famous Barah 
Inscription of Bhoja in which the ruler is not accorded any 
title. This might have been due to the scribe’s ignorance and 
not a wilful act implying a low status, when we do find the 
other high-sounding regal titles associated with this ruler.'^®® 
As regards the language and character formation,-^® these too 
need not be taken so seriously. Altekar has correctly suggested 
that even though the language and letters might not be uni¬ 
form, but the events recorded appear to be correct.If such 
be the case, we do find that the Harsha-Pulakesin war took 
place before the 5th year of the latter’s reign. The editor of the 
Kandalagaon Plates further informs us that the seal attached 
to the plates is genuine, with the royal vardha insignia properly 
standing to the right. 

As such, the war between Harsha and Pulakesin seems to 
have taken place before the 5th regnal year of Pulakesin II, 
viz., before a.d. 615. The initiative was taken by Harsha, as 
suggested by Hiuen-Tsang.^^^ This clearly suggests that Harsha 
wished to contain the power of the South Indian monarch The 
motive behind the adventurous move on the part of Harsha is 
not very clear. It may be proposed here that since the clash 
took place within the first few years of his reign, when the 
young ruler was engaged in finding out the whereabouts of his 
sister and avenging the murder of his brother,”^^ it must have 
been related to that. It is likely that Pulakesin had granted 
shelter to some of Harsha’s adversaries—might be the ruler of 
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Malava and that was a good enough excuse for him to cross 
sword with Pulake^in II. 

It may as well be mentioned here that since HiuenrTsang 
refers to Malava,Gurjara^^® and Maitraka rulers^^’ as inde¬ 
pendent ones, these could not be taken as such in the context of 
the Harsha-Pulake^in war, as presumed by several scholars. 
Harsha seems to have fought with them much later in his life, 
probably when he was old enough to give his grown-up daughter 
in marriage to Vallabhl ruler Dhruvabhatta.’^® The Aihole 
Prasasti seems to record Pulake^in’s achievement in chronolo¬ 
gical order and not in the order of importance, since Appayika 
and Govinda figure earlier than the clash with the hero of the 
hundred battles If the evidence from the Maruturu Grant 
is also taken in that sequence, then the capture of Pishtapura, 
capital of Verigi, took place in the 8th regnal year,2‘“ preceded 
by the conquest of Kosala and Kalihga probably in the sixth 
or seventh year. The clash with Harsha probably took place 
prior to it, as this event figures earlier in the Aihole Prasasii.^^^ 
Thus the Kandalagaon Plates dated in the 5th regnal year do 
refer to Harsha’s defeat, prior to the issue of the plates.The 
Lohner Plates of a.d. 630 which are silent about this achieve¬ 
ment of Pulake§in II are only a land grant-^^ and the absence 
of any historical information need not be construed to be any¬ 
thing serious on this point. It may, therefore, be concluded 
that the Hasha-Pulakesin clash took place roughly about A.D' 
612 in the last phase of Harsha’s military campaign. It is 
quite likely that there might have been more than one clash 
between these two powers, as is suggested by S. Chattopa- 
dhyaya,2“^ firstly, in the beginning of Pulakesin’s reign and, 
secondly, in the last few years of the Chalukyan ruler’s life¬ 
time, but on this point there is paucity of evidence to say any¬ 
thing conclusive. As Harsha’s expedition related to the 
priorities in the beginning of his reign, it is reasonable to believe 
that the Harsha-Pulake^in war referred to in the Aihole Prasasti 
took place before the issue of the Hyderabad Plates, i.e., a d. 
613. 

In spite of the categorical assertion of Raviklrtti about the 
debacle of Harsha, some modem scholars suggest that Harsha 
crossed the Narmada and penetrated further south in his mis¬ 
sion of conquest.**® B.N. Sharma, relying on a local tradition 
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alleged to be prevalent near Jabalpur, suggests that Harsha 
might have concluded honourable peace with Pulakeiin in order 
to push his march further south or he might have led this ex¬ 
pedition deep into the south after the death of Pulake^in 
Before analysing the truth of the above expression, it would be 
better to discuss the basis of the above suggestions. Sastri 
invited the attention of scholars towards a stanza said to be of 
Mayura, the father-in-law of Bana, making a reference to the 
southern conquest of Harsha.^^’' According to this stanza, 
Harsha conquered the territories of Kuntala, Chola, Madhya- 
de^a and Kanchi.^^® These scholars find corroboration of their 
suggestions in the testimony of the Gaddemane Inscription.^^® 
In the language of this record, “while Siladitya, the light of the 
quarters, the most powerful and a thorn in the way of the 
bravest, ascended the throne of the empire, Pettani Satyanka, 
a brave soldier, capable of destroying enemies in the battlefield, 
pierced through the thick of the battle with the brave Bedara 
Raya so as to cause frightfulness of Mahendra and reached the 
abode of the svarga.”^^^ Sastri equates this Siladitya with 
Harshavardhana and Mahendra with the Pallava ruler Maheadra- 
varman I of KanchT for namesake on the basis of this record. 
Saletore, on the other hand, identifies ^iladitya with the ruler 
of VallabhJ,^®- while Dr. R.C. Majumdar equates this ^iladitya 
with Yuvaraja Sryasraya Siladitya of the Lata branch of the 
Chalukyas and Mahendra with Mahendravarman II, the Pallava 
ruler of Kanchi.-®® 

It is, thus, evident that the Pallava ruler Mahendravarman 
I or II was the ruler, who had to face Siladitya in a struggle 
leading to the death of the hero Pettani Satyanka in whose 
honour the Gaddemane record was set up.®®* As regards the 
identity of the ruler called Siladitya, opinion seems to be divid¬ 
ed. If the river Narmada had served as the boundary line 
between Harsha’s and Pulakesin’s kingdoms, there could not be 
the slightest possibility of the latter agreeing to let his adversary 
march through his territory for his conquest further south. 
Since the Chalukyan ruler himself had not taken this title 
(^iladitya), the credit for this conquest does not go to him. It 
is likely that this conquest was achieved by Srya^raya Yuvaraja 
Siladitya, probably the son of Dhara^raya Jayasirhha of the 
Lfila branch, as is evident from the Navsarl Plates.®*® He was 
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a subordinate of Vinayaditya and probably accompanied the 
latter on his expeditions against the Pallava Mahendravarman 
II. The reference to Mayura is interesting. It is presumed •tO' 
be a poetic illusion and it has no relevance to historical facts. 
The evidence at our disposal makes it clear that Harsha pro¬ 
bably did not dare to cross the Narmada, and as such the 
question of his conquering Kanchl and Kuntala does not arise. 

The earlier phase of Pulakesin’s conquests was not confined 
merely to the clash with Harsha or with the rulers named 
Appfiyika and Govinda, but he seems to have consolidated his 
hold over the entire region, south of the river Reva or Narmada. 
It is clear that the whole of the western and upper Deccan 
formed part of his empire by a.d. 613. After the reference to 
the defeat of Harshavardhana, Raviklrttl narrates the presence of 
the army of Pulakesin II in the vicinity of the Vindhya moun¬ 
tains near Reva, identified with the river Narmada.Imme¬ 
diately afterwards, we find Ravikirtti referring to the result of 
above-mentioned expeditions and conquests. Pulakesin, almost 
equal to Indra by virtue of his noble birth and excellent kingly 
qualities, acquired the sovereignty of three Maharashtras con¬ 
sisting of ninety-nine thousand villages As regards the 
identification of the three Maharashtras, there is difference of 
opinion. One scholar suggests that these could be Vidarbha, 
Kuntala and Maharashtra,-^^ while Dr. Sircar takes them to be 
Maharashtra, Konkana and Karnata It is likely that the 
term signified the three parts or divisions of the then existing 
Pulake.^in’s empire.Prof. Nilakania Sastri suggests that this 
empire included the region between the rivers Narmada and 
Tapti comprising the modern Betul district and its neighbour¬ 
hood in Madhya Pradesh. 

Conquest of Eastern and Southern Deccan 

After consolidating his position in the three Maharashtras, 
Pulakesin II diverted his attention towards the eastern Deccan, 
where lay the kingdom of Ko^ala and Kalinga. According to 
Ravikirtti, he marched against the rulers of Kosala and Kalinga 
who easily submitted to him without offering any resistance.-^’ 
Kosala definitely refers to Dakshina Ko§ala, which comprised 
the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur in Madhya Pradesh and the 
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Sambalpur district of Orissa.^^^ It was at that time ruled by 
the Pan^uvamsi kings of Southern Ko^ala and Mekala. 
According to Dr. Sircar, the defeated ruler of Kosala was 
Balarjuna ^ivagupta alias Mahasivagupta, who flourished about 
the early part of the seventh century a There does not 

appear to be anything definite, since Ravikirtti has not men- 
• tioned the name or even the title of this ruler of Kosala who 
was subdued by Pulakesin If. He only refers to this ruler 
surrendering himself to Pulake!§in II and accepting him as his 
supreme lord. 

The territory of Kalinga lay to the south of Kosala which 
roughly corresponds to present Berhampur district and some 
parts of Ganjam district in Orissa and Srikakulam and Visha- 
khapattam districts of Andhra Pradesh.^'’® During this period, 
Kalinga was ruled by the Eastern Gahgas, whose capital was 
Kalihganagara, identified with present Mukhalingam in Ganjam 
district.^'*’ It is not possible to name the actual ruler as the 
initial year of the Ganga era itself is problematic.^Ravikirtti 
is also silent on this point. 

Defeat of the Vishnukundins 

It may as well be mentioned here that the ruler of Kalinga 
was probably under the influence of the Vishnukundins of 
Andhra Pradesh, as proposed by Sastri.-^® As such, the trial 
of strength between the Chalukyas and the Vishnukundins was 
inevitable. This actually happened, as it is recorded by 
Ravikirtti in the Aihole Prasasti. According to him, Pulakesin II 
first stormed Pishupura which he captured.The capture of 
Pishtapura, i.e., modem Pithapuram, is also confirmed by the 
evidence of the Maruturu Grant of Pulakesin II.^®^ Later on, a 
fierce battle was fought near Kunala lake, identified with the 
famous Coloir lake (Kolleru) near Ellora. Its water, according 
to the poet, had turned red with the blood of those who were 
killed in the war.^®^ Curiously enough, Ravikirtti did not record 
anything about the ruling house of Pishtapura^®® and the enemy 
defeated at the battle fought near Coloir lake in Andhra 
Pradesh. However, it is believed that these encounters relate to 
the Vishnukundins and their neighbours, who wielded enough 
power during this period in Andhra. It is thus clear that there 
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was a stiff fight, as recorded by Ravjkirtti and the Vishnu- 
kundins and their allies gave a heroic fight before losing their 
independence. This conquest is also corroborated by the 
Kopparam Plates of a.d. 631 which record a grant of land in 
the Karmarashtra (i.e., northern part of Nellore and southern 
parts of Guntur district in Andhra Pradesh) by Prithiviyuvaraja, 
i.e., Vishnuvardhana, younger brother of the Chalukyan 
monarch.The Chalukyan empire expanded as a result of 
this conquest and extended from Vishakhapattam to Southern 
Nellore.^^^ 

According to Sircar, the defeated ruler was Vikramendra- 
varman III, who ruled between a.d. 620 and 631.^^® This 
suggestion of Dr. Sircar, however, appears to be untenable 
because of the testimony of the Maruturu Plates of Pulake^in 
It records the capture of Pishtapura, the capital of 
Veiigi, by Pulakesin II before the latter’s 8th regnal year, viz., 
A.D. 617-18.“"® This would rule out the possibility of his clash 
with Vikramendravarman III who comes later.^®® It is, there¬ 
fore, suggested that it was Indravarman Vishnukundin (a.d. 
590-620) ruling over Veiigi at that time. He seems to have 
accepted Pulakesin’s supremacy and thus there was no oppor¬ 
tunity for Pulakesin II to appoint anybody as his viceroy over 
this region immediately after its conquest.^®® 

There is no evidence to sustain the usual belief that 
Pulakesin II conquered the country around Vengi from the 
Pallavas."®^ Epigraphic evidence, however, suggests that the 
area around Vciigi was under the Vishnukundin rulers of South 
Eastern Deccan.^®- Equally there is no other evidence to prove 
whether Pulakesin appointed his younger brother Vishnu- 
vardhana as the governor of the area immediately after this 
military expedition or allowed the Vishnukundin ruler to 
continue in his position as a feudatory."®® On the other hand, 
it seems that Pulakesin parcelled out his newly acquired terri¬ 
tories in Andhra Pradesh to some of his feudatories, as is evident 
from the Maruturu Plates.^®^ According to this record, the 
Aluka king, who was one of the traditional feudatories of the 
Chalukyas, came to Kallura from Mangalapura (identified with 
modern Mangalagiri in Guntur) to take up administrative 
control after undergoing many hardships on the way.^®® It took 
place immediately after the capture of Pishtapura b^ Pulakesin 
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II, i.e., in a.d. 617-18. 


The Southern Campaign of Pulakesin II 

If the events recorded in the Aihole Prasasti are taken into 
chronological sequence, the next target of Pulakesin II was the 
' territory of the Pallavas of Kanchi. Their kingdom lay to the 
south of the Vishnukun^in kingdom which was overrun by 
Pulakesin TI.^®® This has led scholars to believe that the loss of 
the buffer state of the Vishnukundins to the Chalukyas only 
embittered their relations with the Pallavas, and the estrange¬ 
ment continued for a long time.^®’ There were a number of 
clashes that followed between these two southern powers with 
indecisive results. In fact, Ravikirtti, the composer of the 
Aihole Prasasti, admits the growing power of the Pallavas, even 
rivalling that of the Chalukyas.^^®® The expression in the Aihole 
Prasasti ‘^akrdntatmabalonnatim” is taken by Hultzsch to mean 
that the Pallavas were opposed to rise of the Chalukyan power 
under Pulakesin^®® and were bent upon containing their prowess. 
It is as well proposed that since the Vishnukundins were the 
allies of the Pallavas, the defeat of the former was too serious a 
matter to be ignored by the latter.^’® As such, the Pallavas had 
good reasons to oppose Pulakesin’s pressure further south. 
Actually the Chalukyas were interested in their political supre¬ 
macy and therefore a clash between these two powers was a 
necessity pressed by circumstances rather than by some indivi¬ 
dual event or factor. 

The Battle of Pallalura 

It appears that Pulake:5in had made elaborate arrangements 
for his expedition against the Pallavas of Kanchi, utilising his 
sixfold army consisting of hereditary troops filled with heroism 
and energy, as pointed out by the poet.^’^^ He was successful 
against the Pallavas who were forced to go behind the walls of 
Kaflchipura.”^ The vanquished Pallava ruler was none else 
but Mahendravarman I. They were, however, not fully sub- 
jugated.^’® It is proposed by some scholars that the Kasaku<^i 
Grant of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, referring to Mahendra¬ 
varman I annihilating an unnamed enemy force, refers to the 
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Pallava-Chalukya clash at PalJalura.^^^ This, however, seems 
improbable in view of the victorious role of the Chalukyan 
army-’® and its push further south against the Cholas, Kefalas, 
and Pandyas. What was supposed to be the military expedition 
of Pulakesin against the southern powers was only an attempt 
to subjugate them rather than deprive them of their political 
independence. The battle referred to in the Kasakudi Plates 
might have been fought between the Pallavas and the Western 
Gahgas.^’® As such the enemy referred to in the Kasakudi 
Plates may not be the Chalukyas at all. 

As regards the date of the Pallava-Chalukya clash mentioned 
above and the Pallava ruler involved therein, it may be mention¬ 
ed that he could not be Narasirnhavarman as supposed by some 
scholars'-’’ for he ascended the throne in a.d 630.*’® According 
to the Maruturu Grant, the conquest of Vehgi was accomplished 
in or about a.d. 617-18“’® and so the clash immediately following 
it must have happened in about a.d, 618-19 or so. As such, it 
was Pallava ruler named Mahendravarman (a.d. 600-630), who 
had to face the brunt of Pulakesin’s incursions in the South. 

Pulakesin did not attempt to cross the Kaveri for strategic 
reasons and communication difficulties. He, therefore, proposed 
befriending the Southern powers, as recorded by Kaviklrtti.^®® 
The composer refers to the great prosperity of these states. 
Later on things changed. As soon as Pulakesin returned to his 
capital,^®^ the Pallavas were not slow to take the initiative in 
befriending their neighbours, and put up a joint force against 
the Chalukyan ruler of Vatapi. Although Ravikirtti is silent on 
this point, the later Chalukyan records do furnish information 
about the later clashes and also suggest the role of these powers 
in the subsequent Pallava-Chalukyan struggle.^®® 

After his widespread military exploits, as recorded in the 
Aihole Prasasti, Pulakesin II became the sovereign ruler with 
an extensive empire, bounded by oceans on its three sides,^®^ 
and crowned by the Vindhyas in the North. His capital Vatapi 
is described as being girdled by the river Chancha.^®® In those 
days of difficult means of communications, it was not physi¬ 
cally possible to administer this vast empire directly from the 
headquarters. Therefore, Pulakesin had to parcel out his empire 
amongst the members of his family as well as loyal feudatories. 
However, some of the defeated rulers were actually restored to 
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their respective territories as subordinates. 

This was the political situation as recorded in the Aihole 
Prasasti. There is no information in this record for the period 
following it, viz., between a d. 634 and 642, when the Chalu- 
kyan ruler was probably killed by the Pallava king Narasirh- 
havarman 1, whose father had suffered at the hards of Pulake- 
sin II. 7he Chalukyan-Pallava struggle was not a passing phase 
but it continued for a very long time."^® In order to as.'^ess the 
political situation preceding the Pallava invasion and the burn¬ 
ing of the Chalukyan capital, it might be necessary to record 
the arrangements made by Pulakesin II to look after his far- 
flung territories. 

Pulakesin II appointed his younger brother Vishnuvardhana 
as governor of the Vcjvola, i.c.. Southern Maratha Country, 
with the title of Yuvaraja, according to the Satara Plates dated 
in his 8th regnal year.‘^’ He seems to have continued in that 
position for some time and later on was appointed governor of 
the newly conquered area of Verigi before a.d. 631, the date of 
the Kopparam Plates."'*® The reason for doing so must have 
been the political situation at that time necessitating the posting 
of a trusted kinsman at a strategic and vulnerable point to rule 
out any aggression. However, in the Chirupalli Plates dated 
A.D. 641 and in the 18th year, very probably of his governor¬ 
ship, Vishnuvardhana asserted his independence."®® Scholars 
have, however, suggested that Vishnuvardhana had received the 
kingdom of Vehgi by way of reward from his elder brother and 
he was an independent ruler.'^®" According to them, this hap¬ 
pened somewhere about a.d. 630 before the date of the Koppa¬ 
ram Plates.^®^ This does not appear to be probable since in 
that set of plates, Vishnuvardhana is styled only as a Yuvaraja 
and Pulakesin as the ruling sovereign. One feels diffident in 
suggesting that Vishnuvardhana declared his independence in 
the life-time of his brother, to whom he owed everything in his 
entire political career. 

Besides Vishnuvardhana, who had declared his indepen¬ 
dence after the death of Pulakesin II, the other person who too 
probably did likewise was Chalukya Vijayavarman, son of 
Buddhavarman.'^®^ His Kaira Plates dated in a.d. 643 record 
his donation of a village to a Brahmana in the Khecja district 
without any reference to the Chalukyan sovereign.^®* It seems 
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natural to presume on the basis of the Kaira Plates that Pula- 
ke^in II probably appointed this Chalukyan prince to administer 
the Gujarat (Lata) territories of the Chalukyan empire. We do 
not have any information about his actual relationship with the 
king. The Kohkana and adjoining regions were administered 
by the Sendraka prince Senanandaraja, maternal urxle of Pula- 
kesin II, as the feudatory of the Chalukyas."®^ The Sendrakas 
throughout remained loyal to the Chalukyas, The region of 
Khandesh and other adjoining areas were ruled by the family 
of Allasakti, as is recorded in the Abhona and Kasaie Plates, 
who though accorded feudatory titles did not refer to the Chalu¬ 
kyan overlord."'-*^ 

Pallava-Chalukyan Clash Again 

The indecisive nature of the first campaign against the 
Pallavas and Pulakcsin’s return to the capital followed by Nara- 
sirhhavarman’s accession to the throne,-®® prompted Pulakesin 
II to measure his strength once again with the Southern'powers, 
especially the Pallavas. It is presumed on the basis of the 
Kasakudi Plates that Pulakesin could not besiege Kanchi and 
vanquish the Pallavas,-®^ though the Aihole Pra^asti does 
refer to the southern enemy retreating behind the ramparts of 
the Pallava capital."®® Even his further push in the South was 
uneventful in the sense that it did not involve permanent annex¬ 
ation or domination over the territories of the Cholas, Kera- 
las and the Pandyas.^®® The occasion was, therefore, ripe for 
him to avail himself of another opportunity to extend his area 
of conquest, consequent to the death of an old adversary. 

According to Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, Pulakesin II first started 
against the Banas, who weie the feudatories of the Pallavas, as 
is evident from some Stone Inscriptions found in Anantpur 
district.®®® After overrunning their kingdom, he moved against 
the Pallavas and once again threatened their capital. In the 
clash between the two at several places, prominently at Pari- 
yala,®^^ Suramara®®^ and Manimangala, about 20 miles to the 
east of KanchJpura,®”® the Pallavas appeared to have had an 
upper hand over the Chalukyas.®®'^ 

As Pulake§in’s name is associated with the Kopparam Grant 
made by Vishnuvardhana in the year a.d. 631,®°® some scholars 
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have presumed that Pulakesin had visited Vehgi with a mission 
of conquest in that year and that was the reason for his clash 
with Pallava Narasirhhavarman.®®® This appears to be conjec¬ 
tural. It appears more probable that Narasimhavarman was 
interested, as is natural, in regaining control over the territory 
lost to the Chalukyas in the time of his father. This resulted 
^ in a retaliation from the Chalukyan monarch. In view of the 
clash taking place nearer the Pallava capital at Manimahgala, 
it is difficult to believe that the initiative was taken by the 
Pallava ruler. It could be possible only if PulakeSin had pushed 
his arms once again near to the Pallava metropolis, planning to 
besiege and finally to capture it. While the Chalukyan records 
are silent on this point, the Pallava records do point to the 
clashes at Pariyala, Manimahgala and Siiramara with the 
southern ruler repulsing the Chalukyan adversary in all three 
battles.®®’ This was only the beginning of the Pallavas’ victory 
over the Chalukyas. 

It appears that Pulake^in’s defeat resulted in the walk-over 
of his southern allies to the camp of the Pallava king Narasirh- 
havarman,®®® who availed himself of their help in finally deal¬ 
ing a crushing blow to the Chalukyan lord. This must have 
happened between a.d. 634, the date of the Aihole Prasasti, 
and A.D. 642-43, the date of Pulakesin’s death. The Pallava 
allies fighting against the Chalukyas had to pay dearly for 
their shift of allegiance, for we learn from the records of Vikra- 
maditya I that he defeated not only the Pallavas but also their 
allies described as avanipatitritaya, viz., Cholas, Pandyas and 
Keralas.®®® The Pallava-Chalukyan clash lingered on for quite 
some time and finally ended in the siege of Vatapi and assassi¬ 
nation of Pulakesin II. This was another trial of strength bet¬ 
ween the two which took place after the visit of Hiuen-Tsang. 
It is natural to presume that absence of any reference to it in 
the pilgrim’s account was not deliberate but because the event 
had not occurred in his time, or earlier than his visit to the 
country of the ruler. 

Visit of Hiuen- Tseng 

Before the end of Pulakesin II’s reign, the Chinese pilgrim 
visited Mo-ha-la-cha, i.e., Maharashtra, after a visit to Kanchl- 
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pura. The way Hiuen-Tsang describes the might and kingdom 
of Pulakc^in suggests that Pulakesin II was not only alive 
but was also at the zenith of his glory and supremacy. Jlence 
his fight with Narasimhavarman resulting in his disastrous end 
was an event later than the pilgrim’s visit after a.d. 641. 
Hiuen-Tsang not only narrates the warlike qualities of the 
people of Maharashtra but also says that the land was fertile 
and regularly cultivated, thus pointing to the economic prospe¬ 
rity of the Chalukyan empire.^*^ According to him, the king 
was Po-le-ke-shc, a Kshatriya by birth, whose sway extended 
far and wide and his vassals served him with perfect loyalty.^^^ 
Further, according to him, the people of Maharashtra were 
learned, hard-working and of a high moral stature, benevolent 
to those who helped them in need and equally furious at those 
who humiliated them.®'^ Besides this, he furnishes several 
details about the army and the warrior-like qualities of Pula- 
kesin’s gallant soldiers.’*^ 

Pulakesin II had also contacts with the outside world, A 
Persian historian Tabari (a.d. 838-923) refers to some ambas¬ 
sadorial contacts between the Persian ruler Khusru Perviz II 
(a.d. 609-628) and the Indian king Pramesha, Pharmis, i.e., 
Paramesvara (Pulake§in II) in the 26th year of the former’s 
reign.®^® The Muslim historian informs us that the Indian 
monarch sent costly presents and letters to the Persian ruler and 
his sons.®^^ It seems that this action resulted in the return 
embassy to the Chalukyan Court, which is depicted in cave No. 

1 at Ajanta.®*® Some scholars doubt the above assumption®^* 
but there is little evidence to brush it aside. According to 
Percy Brown, cave No. 1 at Ajanta belonged to a period bet¬ 
ween A.D. 600 and 625®®® and this makes the cave contempo¬ 
rary to the event. 

The End 

Soon after the visit of Hiuen-Tsang, it seems that the Pal- 
lava-Chalukya clash was revived. Narasimhavarman once 
again took the help of his southern allies against Pulake.sin II 
and pushed his way into the Chalukyan dominions. His suc¬ 
cess in the battles at Pariyala, Mapimahgala and Suran'.ara 
helped him in his offensive campaign against the Chalukyas,®®^ 
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and settle scores with the Chalukyan lord for the disgrace he 
had once to bear. It is not known where the final battle was 
fought, but it is evident from the Pallava records that Pulake- 
sin II was probably killed in action resulting in the capture of 
Badami by the Pallava general Siruttondar Paranjoti.^^^ In 
this clash, the Pallava ruler was also assisted by Manavarman 
(jf Ceylon.®'^ The Pallava conquest and capture of the Chalu¬ 
kyan capital is confirmed by the title of *Vdtdpi-Konda\ i.e., 
‘victor of Vatapi* or taker of Vatapi, accorded to Narasiihhavar- 
man in the Pallava Inscriptions.®-'* Moreover, the Pallava 
records also describe that Narasimhavarman had written the 
word ‘Victory’ on the back of the Chalukyan army, visible 
while fleeing from the battlefield.The Pallava victory is 
further corroborated from an inscription recorded at the back 
portion of the Mallikarjuna Temple at Vatapi belonging to the 
13th regnal year of Nara.sirhhavarman®“^ which corresponds to 
A.D. 642-43, probably engraved after the capture and burning 
of the Chalukyan metropolis to avenge the humiliation suffered 
by the Pallava king Mahendravarman at the hands of Pulake- 
sin II.®*’ As the Chalukyan epigraphs are silent on this point 
and we do not hear anything about Pulake^in after this event, 
it is reasonable to believe that he was killed in this Pallava- 
Chalukyan clash.®-® Fleet concluded on the joint testimony of 
the Kaira Plates of Vijayavarman and the Kasare Plates of 
Alla^akti that Pulake^in died in A.D. 642-43.®®® There is no 
evidence at our disposal to disprove this suggestion, and the 
Pallava Inscription of Narasirnhavarman at Badami in the 13th 
regnal year corresponding to a.d. 643®®” confirms the death of 
Pulakesin before that date and the Pallava hold over Badami 
in that year. 

Pulakesin was not only the greatest Chalukyan monarch of 
Badami, but also a distinguished warrior who converted the 
Chalukyan kingdom into an extensive empire. At the time of 
his death, his empire included practically the whole of the trans- 
Vindhyan regions of India except the territory of the Pallavas 
and that of a few southern powers further South. His empire 
included a sizeable portion of Gujarat. He wielded supremacy 
over Malava and the adjoining territories. His fall was sudden 
and disastrous for the Chalukyas. At the time of his death in 
A.D. 642-43, the Chalukyas were at the acme of their glory. 
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V 


The Successors of Pulakesin II 


Jn the galaxy of famous conquerors and empire-builders of 
India, the figure of Pulakesin II shines with a lustre of its 
own The first half of the seventh century in Indian history is 
noted for the exploits of two illustrious rulers, one in the North 
and the other in the South; Pulakesin II, as the the southern con¬ 
temporary of the northern champion Harsha, routed the forces 
of the latter and earned undying fame for himself.^ Subse¬ 
quently, however, the career of this brilliant ruler was cut short 
by the Pallavas, whom he had defeated in earlier engagements. 
It is generally accepted on all hands that he was defeated and 
probably slain by the Pallava Narasimhavarman some time in 
642-43 a.d, 2 The Pallavas overwhelmed the Chalukyas to such 
an extent that little is known about the immediate successors of 
Pulakesin II for a period of some twelve or thirteen years. 

The period between 642-43 and 655 a.d. is regarded as the 
dark period in the history of the Chalukyas of Badami and 
their house was passing through a temporary phase of eclipse.® 
So far, no evidence has come to light either to suggest that the 
Chalukyan empire was divided among the sons of Pulakesin II 
or that his successor or successors were trying to regain control 
of their lost capital Badami from some different headquarters.* 
Further, there is no direct evidence whatsoever to prove that 
the Chalukyan throne remained vacant at any time.® The defeat 
of Pulakesin II and the capture of Badami by the Pallavas do 
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not imply that the Chalukyas were completely eclipsed. Evi¬ 
dence has, however, come to light for reconstructing tjie his¬ 
tory of the so-called dark period in the annals of that dynasty. 

Pulakesin II was succeeded by his ‘dear son’ Adityavar- 
man and not by Vikramaditya I, as has been generally suppos¬ 
ed.The existence of this successor is proved by the Karnul 
Grant of Adityavarman and the Nelakunda Grant of his son 
Abhinavaditya.'^ The Karnul Grant credits him with the 
imperial titles of “^rlpfthivTvallabhay MaharajodhirCija and Para- 
mesvara".^ He is also accorded the same titles in the Nelakunda 
Grant of his son. The expression “Svabhujahalapardkramd- 
kranta Sikalamahwmndalddhirdjyah" and the aforesaid titles 
lead us to conclude that Adityavarman, being the ‘dear son’ of 
Pulakesin IT, succeeded the latter after his death. This assump¬ 
tion is supported by the Vikramdnkdbhyudaya written by 
Chalukya Somesvara III.’* The above-mentioned work supplies 
us with a genealogy of the early Chfilukyas similar to those of 
the epigraphs of that family, with a few insignificant varia¬ 
tions According to it, Satya-^raya, i.e., Pulakesin II, was 
succeeded by Adityavarman. This Adityavarman of the aforesaid 
text is identical with his namesake mentioned in the Nelakunda 
and Karnul Grants. The historicity of Adityavarman, as a 
Chalukyan sovereign, is also proved by the Sarirkshepa SrtrTraka 
of Sarvajnatma, a disciple of Devesvara (Sure.svara) “ Dr. 
Mahalingam has suggested the identification of Adityavarman 
with Vikramaditya I on grounds of similarity in language and 
expression which exists in the Karnul Plates of Adityavarmam 
and the inscriptions of Vikramaditya I. Further he suggests- 
that the expression ‘"Anivdritavikiamddityasya" occurring in the 
Chalukyan records is better translated as “Aditya of unopposed 
(or unrepulsed) valour (or prowess)”. 

So far as the first argument of similarity is concerned, 
similar parallels could be cited in the records of Vikramaditya I 
and Kirttivarman 11”* also. If the suggestion o^ the learned 
scholar is to be accepted, w'e shall have to identify Vikrama¬ 
ditya I with Kirttivarman II. Since all official records, espe¬ 
cially grants, were drafted by state officers with the help, or on* 
the lines, of previous records in the State archives, such simi¬ 
larities are bound to creep in. Further, the word ‘Adityavarman’ 
could not be regarded as a title, as has been admitted by the 
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author himself.As such, the question of identifying or trans¬ 
lating the term from one into another does not arise. The sug¬ 
gestion could only be accepted when we disregard the statement 
of the Nelakupda Grant of Abhinavaditya, wherein Adityavar- 
man is described as his father.^® Thus, in view of the epigraphic 
evidence, there is little justification for presuming that ‘Aditya- 
tarman’ was the original name of Vikramaditya I.^® Moreover, 
Adityavarman ascended the throne after Pulakesin II. This is 
also mentioned in some later Chalukyan records.^’ These 
records also bring in a certain Nedamari or Edamari between 
Pulakesin II and Adityavarman, who is not known to us from 
any other source. 

The Karnul Grant is dated in the first regnal year of 
Adityavarman,^® indicating that he ruled, at least, for a year as 
a sovereign. The authenticity of the Karnul and Nelakunda 
Grants is unquestionable.^® The characters of these grants con¬ 
form to those of other dynastic records; their seals are genuine, 
having the royal Chalukya insignia of Varaha standing to the 
proper right. The draft of the Karnul Grant is identical with 
other official records of that dynasty and the Nelakunda Grant 
does not differ in its fundamentals from other genuine records 
of the Badami House. 

Dr. D.C. Sircar is of opinion that “the omission of the name 
of Adityavarman and other claimants of the throne from the 
genealogy in the records of Vikramaditya I and his successors 
seems to be due to the fact that they were simultaneously ruling 
in the provinces away from Badami and their title to the throne 
was challenged or ignored by Vikramaditya I, who ousted 
them."*^ But the epigraphs under discussion furnish only the 
genealogy of the ruler and not the chronology. Vikramaditya I 
was a son of Pulakesin II and so other rulers who came in bet¬ 
ween the two were omitted without any reference to them. The 
omission of Mahgalesa in the early Chalukyan records serves 
as an analogy. Adityavarman was neither ousted nor was his 
title to the throne challenged by Vikramaditya I. He ascended 
the royal throne as the eldest son of Pulakesin II. The later 
Chalukyan records describe Adityavarman as the grandson of 
Pulakesin 11.^^ These are, however, unreliable and belong to a 
period when the dynastic history must have been forgotten. Yet 
these suggest that Adityavarman did rule as a sovereign. Had 
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he been a local ruler or a feudatory, he would not have been 
remembered along with other kings of the family.^^ The drafters 
of the later Chalukyan records, taking every ruler of the aynasty 
as the son of his predecessor, describe him as the grandson of 
Pulakesin II, due to the intervening of a certain Nedamari as 
king between Pulakesin II and Adityavannan."^ 

Adityavarman ascended the throne when the Chalukyari 
house was passing through dark days due to the Pallava inva¬ 
sion of their empire. It seems that his reign was short-lived and 
most probably he lost his life in trying to regain the occupied 
territories, fighting against the Pallavas and other enemies. This 
could also be surmised from a close scrutiny of the available 
records of the period having a bearing on the subject. We shall 
not be far wrong to assign to him a reign of some two years, i.e., 
from A.D. 643 to a.d. 645, as would appear from the following. 

Very probably, Adityavarman met a sudden death and was 
succeeded by his son Abhinavaditya.'*^’ The Nelakunda Plates 
endow Abhinavaditya and his father Adityavarman with the 
imperial titles of Maharajadhiraja and Paramesvara}^ As such 
Abhinavaditya succeeded Adityavarman in the direct line. The 
plates, as pointed out earlier, have been accepted by scholars as 
authentic.-® 

Unfortunately, the record is neither dated in any specific era 
nor in any regnal year. Nothing is known about Abhinavaditya 
from any other source, though he certainly ruled for some time. 
He is ignored in the inscriptions of Vikramaditya I and his 
successors as he was not in the direct line of succession. Aditya¬ 
varman, too, has been omitted though he had certainly occupied 
the Chalukyan throne for some time. Abhinavaditya also 
seems to have ruled for a very short period of about a year or 
two, roughly between a.d. 645 and 646-47. Since there is no 
other information available about him also from any other 
source, we may surmise that he, too, lost his life, while trying to 
retrieve the lost fortunes of the family. 

The grants discovered at Nerur-’ and Kochare,-® issued by 
queen Vijayabhaftarika (named Vijayamahadevi in the latter), 
reveal the existence of another Chalukyan king named Chandra- 
ditya. Chandraditya has been described as an elder brother of 
Vikramaditya I in the aforesaid grants and is also mentioned in 
the Kuknur Inscription of Vikramaditya 1.Fleet and Sircar 
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treat him as a feudatory on the ground that his name occurs 
after that of Vikramaditya I in the Nerur and Kochare grants 
of Vijayabhattarika, and Vikramaditya I has been described as 
the ‘dear son’ of Pulakesin, conqueror of hostile kings and 
restorer of the fortune and sovereignty of his ancestors.®® 

It is clearly stated in the relevant records that king Chandra- 
ditya was the elder brother of Vikramaditya I, which makes it 
plain that he, too, was a son of Pulakesin II. As regards the 
first supposition, it is cb r that Chandraditya was dead at the 
time of the issue of the above-mentioned grants and this assump¬ 
tion is further strengthened by the fact that queen Vijayabha¬ 
ttarika dates her grants in her own regnal years.This could 
be possible only after the death of king Chandraditya. This 
ruler does not figure in the genealogical table of the grant, but is 
only mentioned with the intention of introducing queen Vijaya- 
bhattarika’s relationship with him. Obviously, Vikramaditya 
became very powerful afeer the death of his elder brother, 
Chandraditya, taking advantage of the situation w'hen the 
widowed Vijayabhattarika was ruling on behalf of her minor 
son. Very probably, as the eldest remaining member of the 
royal family at that time, Vikramaditya finds mention in the 
aforesaid grants. The non-attribution of any title to him clearly 
suggests that his rights to the throne had no legal and moral 
sanction till the issue of the two grants.®' It is thus evident that 
Chandraditya was not alive at that time and his wife was ruling 
as regent on behalf of her minor son, whose sub.sequent death 
(under whatsoever circumstances—natural or otherwise) might 
have led to the capture of the throne by Vikramaditya 1. This 
view was held by Fleet as well, while editing the said grants.®® 

As regards the second premise, it may be said that though 
Vikramaditya 1 has been credited with the achievements of des¬ 
troying hostile kings and restoring the fortunes of the family,®^ 
it is strange that he is denied all royal titles in the plates referred 
to above. More interesting is the fact that he has not even been 
styled as a king. As against this, Chandraditya has been credit¬ 
ed with the imperial titles of ^npjrthinvallabha^ Paramesvara 
and Mahdrajddhiraja, The inscription also states that Chandra¬ 
ditya was an elder brother of Vikramaditya I.®® Moreover, the 
queen of Chandraditya is called MahishJ, Bhaffdrikd and Mahd~ 
devi, which are known honours of a chief queen.*® She could 
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be styled chief queen only when her husband was a sovereign 
ruler. King Chandraditya is also called Chandraditya Bha^fd- 
raka in the Kuknur Stone Inscription of Vikramaditya I.*’ 
Taking all these facts into consideration, it can be assumed 
that king Chandraditya was an imperial ruler and ascended the 
throne after the death of his nephew Abhinavaditya. He could 
hardly be placed between Pulakesin II and Adityavarman as a 
close study of the Karnul Grant of Adityavarman together with 
the Kochare and Nerur Plates of Vijayabhattarika clearly sug¬ 
gests that the grants of Vijayabhattarika were later than Kamul 
Plates of Adityavarman.It is, therefore, evident that Chandra¬ 
ditya ruled prior to Vikramaditya I and later than Adityavarman. 
Since Abhinavaditya was the direct successor of Adityavarman, 
Chandraditya could not have come to the throne between 
them. Therefore, he must have ruled after the death of his 
nephew, Abhinavaditya, and prior to the regency of his queen 
Vijayabhattarika, It is difficult to agree with R.G. Bhan- 
darkar that the regnal year referred to in the Nerur Grant 
stands for the regnal year of Chandraditya.^® The language 
of the grant in question suggests that she was actually ruling.^® 
The aforesaid grants also suggest that by that time. Vikrama¬ 
ditya I had become quite a prominent figure in the royal house 
of Badami though he was not on the throne. His military 
achievements (credited to him in the above two records) suggest 
that after the death of his elder brother, Vikramaditya acted as 
the supreme commander of the Chalukyan army. He was very 
probably engaged in restoring the fallen fortunes of the family 
and in subduing hostile kings on behalf of his brother’s son.^^ 
Thus, there would be a cogent justification for claiming military 
accomplishments on the part of Vikramaditya before being 
crowned king. 

Thus, there is every possibility that king Abhinavaditya was 
succeeded by his uncle Chandraditya. The latter also seems to 
have ruled for a very short period as an emperor and not as a 
local ruler or feudatory. His reign could roughly be fixed bet¬ 
ween A.D. 646 and 649. 

It would thus appear that king Chandraditya died, leaving a 
minor son and legal successor. The date of the Nerur Grant, 
being in the Vijayabha(tarik5’s regnal year, clearly suggests 
that she was ruling as regent for her minor son. According to 
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the Nerur Grant, she ruled in that capacity for at least five 
years.During her regency, Vikramaditya I, the eldest surviv¬ 
ing member of the royal family and militant by nature, pro¬ 
bably became the de facto ruler.In the absence of any posi¬ 
tive evidence, we are unaware of the circumstances in which the 
regency of Vijayabhattarika came to an end. It is difficult to 
• ascertain whether the minor prince died a n?tural death or was 
ousted by Vikramaditya I. While editing the Nerur Grant, 
Fleet also surmised that Vikramaditya I captured the throne of 
the Chalukyas after the death of the minor son of Vijayabhatta¬ 
rika, on whose behalf she had been ruling."*^ The regency of 
Vijayabhattarika could roughly be placed between circa a.d. 
649 and 654-55. 

The Honntir Copper Plate Inscription of Vikramaditya I re¬ 
fers to yet another elder brother of his named Ranaragavarman, 
whose beloved daughter (Pranasamaduhita) was married to 
Madhava, the Gahga prince, and at whose instance he had 
gifted some land to the Brdhmanasd^ As an elder brother of 
Vikramaditya I, Ranaragavarman should have been the Chalu- 
kya ruler prior to Vikramaditya I in view of the established law 
of primogeniture. We do not hear anything about him from any 
other source. According to the Nasik, Manor, Navsari and 
Surat Copper Plate Inscriptions, Vikramaditya had a younger 
brother named Dharasraya Jayasiihha.^® He was ruling over 
the Nasik and Lata regions as a subordinate of his elder 
brother. In this region, the successors of Jayasimha ruled upto 
the first quarter of the eighth century a.d., when at last they 
were supplanted by the Rash^rakutas. 

It is narrated in the grants belonging to Vikramaditya I that 
“he gained for himself the regal fortune of his father which had 
been concealed by three kings and thus to have made the entire 
burden of royalty rest upon one person”.On the basis of 
this expression, Sastri supposes that the Chalukyan kingdom 
was divided and Vikramaditya I restored its unity. He also 
suggests that the phrase ^avanipatitritaya' probably refers to 
Adityavarman and Chandraditya, the two brothers of Vikrama¬ 
ditya I, and the Pallava, Narasimhavarman As already 
indicated, Adityavarman and Chandraditya had succeeded 
Pulake^in II after his death and there is no evidence whatsoever 
to suggest that the Chalukyan kingdom was partitioned. The 
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phrase 'avanlpalitritaya^^ would more logically refer to the 
three kings who were defeated by Vikramaditya I, and had 
earlier been responsible for the debacle of the Chalukyas. His 
elder brothers could hardly be included along with the Pallavas, 
the family foes.®*^ The above-mentioned grants of Vikramaditya I 
also mention the shattering of the same three kingdoms (tasmin 
rdjyatraye) by Vikramaditya I,®- In the epigraphs of the succes-o 
sors of Vikramaditya I, these three kingdoms are referred to by 
the expression trayarajya Pallava while enumerating the military 
exploits of Vikramaditya Sastri regards both these expres¬ 
sions as different from each other without assigning any reason 
for his supposition.®^ The term trairdjya Pallava means either 
three kings headed by the Pallavas or three kings including the 
Pallavas or three rulers belonging to the dynasty of the Pallavas. 
The first interpretation is generally accepted by scholars. This 
interpretation is supported by the Navsarl Grant of ^ryasraya 
^iladitya, which explicitly states that Vikramaditya I had 
defeated trairdjya Pallava, viz., Cholas, Cheras and the Pandyas 
as well as the Pallavas.®* We know that Pulakesin II had tried 
to befriend these three kings because their frontiers touched the 
Pallava territories which he desired to conquer.®® Probably these 
three rallied round the Pallava Narasirhhavarman I, who not 
only frustrated the ambitions of Pulakesin II but also inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon him. 

It follows from the above that the phrases trairdjya Pallava 
and avanipatitritaya refer to the rulers of Chola, Chera and 
Pandya kingdoms who had allied themselves with the Pallavas®® 
tnd were defeated by Vikrairaditya I with the help of the 
Gahgas. Sastri in support of his supposition has cited evidence 
from the undated Karnul Plates of Vikramaditya I, which state 
that Vikramaditya I had become the sovereign after conquering 
all his kinsmen (sarvdn ddyddan vijitya),^'^ though he admits that 
the authenticity of the plates is not beyond reproach.®® On 
account of their exceedingly faulty language and several other 
shortcomings, Fleet regarded them as spurious.®® If, for a while, 
we accept their authenticity, the suggestion of Sastri does not 
stand because the kinsman, prior to the accession on the throne 
of Vikramaditya I, would be the son of Chandraditya, whom 
he might have seen out of his way to capture the royal throne. 
Adityavarman and Chandraditya were dead prior to the regency 
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of Vijayabhatlarika. Under such circumstances, we would fall in 
line with Fleet and regard the plates in question as spurious. 
Further, Vikramaditya I does not seem to have been one of the 
rival claimants for the throne from the very beginning.®*’ Had 
he been so, he would have dated his records from A D. 643 
instead of from a.d. 655. The non-bestowal of any royal epithet 
, in the Kochare and Nerur Plates of Vijayabhattarika to him 
supports the above surmise 

Thus there does not seem to be any valid ground for the 
assumption that the Chalukyan throne remained vacant during 
the period between a.d. 643 and 655.®- The restoration of 
Chalukyan power was complete to a great extent before the 
issue of the Nerur and Kochare Grants. Dr. Sircar also holds 
that Vikramaditya I fought on behalf of his brothers or 
brother.®® It was only after the death of his elder brothers that 
he could occupy the throne of Badami, Available evidence 
does not warrant the assumption that there was disunity 
amongst the sons of Pulakesin 11.“^ 

It is, thus, apparent that the Chalukyan throne did not 
remain vacant. The sons of Pulakesin II though temporarily 
■discomfited were able to muster strength and reoccupy the 
royal throne within a short time. Very possibly their capital 
remained under the occupation of the Pallavas for some time. 
The Pallava invasion was probably in the nature of a raid of 
the Chalukyan capital like the raids of the Chalukyas over 
Kafichi. The absence of the names of the immediate prede¬ 
cessors of Vikramaditya I can be explained from an analogy 
with other dynastic records where the names of elder brothers 
have been excluded in epigraphs and copper plates. The omis- 
■sion of Maiigalesa is a glaring example in this direction.®® As 
such, the omission cannot be turned into an argument against 
cur supposition and it may be concluded that the period in 
between a.d. 642-43 and a d. 655 need hardly be treated as an 
interregnum in the continuity of the Chalukyan authority. 

Vikramaditya I 

After the regency of the chief queen Vijayabhattarika, last¬ 
ing only five years,®® Vikramaditya I, the favourite son of 
Pulakesin II, ascended the Chalukyan throne at Badami.®’ 
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The Chalukyan records are, however, silent on the fate of 
Vijayabhattarika and her son after this event. It is likely that 
Vikramaditya I removed them from the political scene altoge¬ 
ther. He was the rightful claimant to the Chalukyan throne 
as the son of Pulakesin II. According to the Kauthem Plates, 
Vikramaditya was the son of Adityavarman.*’® The Kannada 
poet, Ranna, who completed his Gadayuddha on Friday, 27th , 
October, a.d. 982, also endorses the above statement.But 
this later evidence is hardly reliable against the contemporary 
records of the Chalukyas from Vikramaditya I onwards, which, 
describe this Chalukyan monarch as the son of Pulakesin Satya- 
sraya, the vanquisher of Harsha.'^® 

The dynastic inscriptions associate many virudas with him, 
besides the traditional ones of iSrJpfthmvallabha {Srivallabha 
or Vallahha) and Satyd.haya, i.e., ‘the refuge of the truth’. He 
is also addressed as Mabdrdjddhirdja, Rdjddhirdja, Paramesvara 
and Bhatjdraka. His other virudas are Ranarasika^ Anivdrita 
and Rdjamallad^ The last one was adopted by him after 
defeating the Pallava Narasirhbavarman alias Mahdmalla, i.e., 
‘the great W'restler’.’“ Other virudas suggesting his military 
genius and valour are anivdrita, i.e,, ‘the unopposed’ or ‘the 
unrepulsed’ and *Ranarasika\ i.e., ‘the lover of war’.’® These 
are sometimes affixed to the name of the ruler and occasionally 
stand only for the ruler.’* 

We also find references to virudas of the religious nature, 
suggesting the ruler’s devotion to a particular deity. Thus, the 
title Paramamdhesvara accorded to him in the inscriptions of 
Jayasirhha and his sons points to his devotion to Siva.’® Modest 
in learning, Vikramaditya is also mentioned as devoted to his 
teachers without being accorded any special title. He is also 
credited with the payment of the teachers’ fees.’® 

Besides the records of his successors and contemporaries,”^ 
which refer to his many-sided achievements, we have at our 
disposal eighteen epigraphs referring to his reign which help us 
in tracing the major events of his time. His earliest record, 
dated in his 2nd regnal year, was found at Turimella (Kamul 
district).’® A year later, another record from Kamul notices 
his gift of some land in Nalavadi vishaya.'^ Both these epigraphs 
indicate his hold over the Karnul and surrounding areas as 
early as a.d. 657-58. The Amudalapadu Plates record the gift 
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of a village to his teacher as gurudakshina in his 5th regnal 
year,®” while the Talamafichi Plates record the gift of a village 
to his preceptor in his 6th regnal year.®^ Another set of plates 
from Kamul refers to his feudatory Sendraka Devasakti, men¬ 
tioning the gift of land at the latter’s instance in his 10th regnal 
year.®- The Honnur Plates as well as the Gadval (Velanalli) 

• Plates suggest his successful expedition against the Pallavas and 
the Cholas, besides his incursions in the south upto Trichona- 
polly district.®^ These grants are dated in the Saka years 592 
and 596, respectively, and the latter refers to his 20th regnal 
year. Another set of plates from Savnur is dated in the l§aka 
year 597 and corresponds to the 20th year of Vikramaditya’s 
victorious reign.®^ These plates along with the above-referred 
Gadval Plates state in detail his clashes with the Pallavas. He 
seems to have ruled for not less than 27 years, as is apparent 
from the Dimmagudi Stone Inscription recording a gift made 
in his reign. 

His undated copper plate records are those from Hyderabad 
and Kamul. These copper plates deserve special notice because 
of their furnishing vital information on the political events of 
his reign.®® The stone records from Aihole,®^ Ganajur,®® 
Kuknur®® and Ramapuram®" confirm his authority over the 
regions now comprising Raichur and Dharwar in Karnataka 
and Mehboobnagar in Andhra Pradesh. There are also a few 
records of importance indicative of loyal kinsmen’s participa¬ 
tion in the Chalukyan administration. These include that of 
Buddhavarasaraja and a few records of Dharasraya Jayasirhha 
from Nasik district.®^ Among the remaining records is a viragal 
from Darsi taluka in Nellore (A.P.) and the spurious Kurtakoti 
Plates dated in the Saka year 532.®^ The hero-stone from Darsi 
refers to the fight between the Pallavas and the Chalukyas in 
the time of Vikramaditya (I), and records the death of hero 
Annavaya and occupation of the Annavaram-Agraharam.®® 

His Accession 

Vikramaditya I ascended the throne of Badami in or about 
A.D. 655, as suggested by the Honnur, Gadval and Savnur 
Plates dated in the !§aka year 592, 596 and 597; the first corres¬ 
ponding to the 16th and the last two to the 20th regnal year.** 
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It is proposed on the basis of the joint authority of the Tala- 
manchi and Nerur Plates dated in his 6th and lOth regnal years, 
respectively, that Vikramaditya I commenced his rule some 
time between September a.d. 654 and July 655.®^ Fleet, how¬ 
ever, suggested that he ascended the royal throne of the Chfilu- 
kyas in the autumn of a.d. 655.®® It is generally believed that 
Vikramaditya I became ruler in a.d. 655 after 12 years of his 
father’s death in a.d. 642-43. 

Important Events 

An indicated earlier, Vikramaditya I probably also acted as 
the supreme commander of the Chalukyan army during the 
regency of Vijayabhattarika, in whose records he is mentioned as 
killing numerous kings in many battles, and achieving victories 
in different directions, and finally restoring the glory and fortune 
of his ancestors.®^ The same phrase is repeated in the inscrip¬ 
tions belonging to his reign.®® This probably suggests his 
clash with numerous rulers, some of whom were killed by him 
in military encounters. He was not crowned king till the 
achievement of the success mentioned above. It may be pro¬ 
posed that the reference to the defeat of several rulers by 
Vikramaditya I actually points to the events before his acces¬ 
sion to the throne, probably in the time of Vijayabhattarika 
and his brothers preceding her. The reason for this conjecture 
is the reference to the restoration of the glory that was achiev¬ 
ed by his ancestors.®® Vikramaditya I had to establish his 
claim to the throne only on the basis of this glorious record. 
All the references to the killing of many rulers in numerous 
battles appear to point to events which had happened prior to 
his accession or immediately after it. 

Conquest of Avampatitritaya 

The next event to follow after his accession to the Chalukyan 
throne was the conquest of Avampatitritaya, viz., the three 
kings who had earlier eclipsed the fortune of the Chalukyas.^®® 

It is evident that these were contiguous states, forming a joint 
front against the ChSlukyas or probably a set of successive 
rulers one after the other taking up the cudgels qgainst the 
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Chalukyas. This phrase not only occurs in his inscriptions but 
is also prominently mentioned in the records of his succes¬ 
sors.^®^ The identity of these three kings is a controversial 
matter. Fleet had earlier suggested that these refer to the 
three Pallava kings mentioned in the undated Hyderabad 
Grant of Vikramadifya I, namely Narasirhhavarman, Mahen- 
dravarman II and Paramesvaravarman,^®- This appears to be 
conjectural because there is no definite evidence about the de¬ 
feat of the three Pallava kings before the date of the Gadval 
Plates dated in the Saka year 596, i.e., a.d. 675 in the 20th reg¬ 
nal year of Vikramaditya I.^®^ This is the earliest and equally 
definite evidence on this point. No doubt, the Honnur Plate 
of this ruler dated in the I§aka year 592 and 16th regnal year 
does mention the presence of the Chalukyan monarch at Malli- 
yuragrama near KafichJ, but without any reference to his victory 
over the three Pallava rulers succeeding in turn to face the 
Chalukyan monarch.^®' The Karnul Plates refer to the defeat 
of the avonJpatitritaya in his 3rd regnal year.^®® Thus, it can¬ 
not synchronise with the defeat of the three Pallava kings, 
which must have happened in a later part of his reign. We 
have, therefore, to find out some other identification of the 
avaiJpatilritaya or three kings defeated by this Chalukyan 
monarch. 

Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, however, proposes that the three 
kings, who had concealed (partitioned or eclipsed) the Chalu¬ 
kyan kingdom as the word antarita suggests, were Adityavar- 
man and Chandraditya, his brothers, and the Pallava king 
Narasirhhavarman.^®’ He seems to have taken only the first 
meaning of the word antarita which could as well mean parti¬ 
tion or eclipse or absorb.^®® This suggestion of the ex-Madras 
Professor is also untenable for the following reasons. Firstly, 
Adityavarman and Chandraditya were the sons of Pulakesin II 
and elder brothers of Vikramaditya I, so they could hardly be 
included among the three enemy kings, who eclipsed the Chalu¬ 
kyan throne and were defeated by Vikramaditya I to regain 
his father’s fortune. Neither were they rivals of Vikramaditya 
I, nor was the latter hostile to them. Most probably he joined 
his brothers against the Chalukyan enemies, namely, the Pal- 
lavas to retrieve the lost glory,^®® Prof. Sastri had sought to 
relate it to a phrase occurring in the undated Kamul Plates 
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sarvan dayaddn vijitya meaning ‘after conquering his kins¬ 
men’.^’" We do not find this phrase in any other Chalukyan 
record. Moreover, the authenticity of the plates has rightly 
been questioned by Fleet for faulty language and late charac¬ 
ters, as he himself admits.Adityavarman and Chandra- 
ditya were probably dead before the complete restoration of 
the Chalukyan glory,^^- If any kinsman of Vikramaditya I 
was alive, he could be none else but Vijayabhattarika’s son. 
There is no evidence of any war of succession amongst Pula- 
kesin's sons.^^“ Vikramaditya I had to wait for his chance 
which he availed of after the period of regency under Vijaya- 
bhattarika, very probably following the death of the minor 
ruler son of Chandraditya. He did not press his claim earlier 
and continued to wait for twelve years after his father’s death. 
Moreover, the association of the Pallavas with the two Chalu¬ 
kyan brothers—Adityavarman and Chandraditya—is impossi¬ 
ble as both were rivals of each other. The Pallava rulers 
figure separately in his records of later times.^^^ 

Scholars equate the above-mentioned phrase with trayard- 
jyapallavapati or trairdjyakdnchipati occurring in the records of 
Vinayaditya onwards.These phrases should be treated 
separately. The phrase trairdjya PaVavapati refers to the three 
kings and the Pallavas or the Pallavas and his three allies; 
while avanipatitritaya refers to the three kings who had shroud¬ 
ed the glory of Vikramaditya’s father. In fact. Dr. Sircar also 
found it difiicult to have the exact relevance of this term, as the 
kingdoms in the south in the present context number four and 
not three, and it would be difficult to omit the Pallavas or any 
one of the other three.Moreover, the omission of any of 
these southern states, according to Sircar, would make it 
extremely difficult for Vikramaditya to fit in his scheme or sche¬ 
dule of conquests all the four kingdoms. He, however, desists 
from offering any positive suggestion on this point. 

N. Ramesan, editing the Velnalli Plates of a.d. 671, how¬ 
ever, made certain bold assertions in this direction.”® As this 
set of plates refers to the donation of the village situated in the 
Cholika. vishaya by Vikramaditya I, it is natural to presume 
that the Chalukyan ruler had reached the territory of the 
Cholas in that year and not earlier. So the question of the con¬ 
quest of the Cholas by Vikramaditya I as implied in thgtt expres- 
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si on earlier to this date, viz., a.d. 671, does not arise. Therefore, 
it could only be proposed, according to him, that the expression 
is suggestive of the Pallava conquest alone, which at that time 
comprised the region around Kanchi, the ceded districts, and 
Nellore and Guntur districts ruled by three Pallava kings 
.Since these regions are contiguous to the territory of the 
Chalukyas, it is natural that Vikramilditya should conquer 
these in the order of their location. He also asserts that these 
component parts were ruled by different Pallava chiefs. 

The above contentions of §rl Ramesan do not fit in the 
sequence of evidence. In fact, the reference to a avanJpatitri- 
taya is symbolical of three rulers, who were earlier defeated 
by Pulakesin Later on, when the Pallava ruler Nara- 

sirhhavarman I had occupied Badami, these rulers, who had 
allied themselves with the Pallava king, naturally became 
Chalukyan enemies and they must have participated in the 
Pallava confederacy against the Chalukyas.^" They also 
achieved their independence and occupied Chalukyan territory 
within their realm Vikramaditya I had to plan his strategy 
in such a w'ay that these powers could not join hands against 
him. He seems to have dealt with them individually, and 
later on crippled them to such an extent that it was possible 
f or this Chalukyan monarch to march straight through their 
territories in his bid to besiege Kanchi, his main target. This 
alone could have avenged the defeat suffered by his father at 
the hands of the Pallavas. It is clear that the defeat of the 
Pallavas was a separate issue unconnected with the clash 
implied in the expression avampotitritaya. As such, this phrase 
cannot be equated whh trayarajya Pallavapati and trayardjya 
KdnchJpati. It may, therefore, be proposed that these expres¬ 
sions suggest different political personalities, as trayarajya 
Pallavapati or KdnchJpati is different from avanlpatitritaya It 
might mean ‘the lord of the Pallavas' and ‘the leaders of three 
kingdoms’, while avanlpatitritaya refers only to three king¬ 
doms—the allies of the Pallavas. 

The solution to this controversial phrase is found jn the 
records of the Chalukyas themselves. The Nandgam Plates of 
Nagavardhana, the Manor Plates of Vinayaditya Mahgalarasa 
and the Navsari Plates of Pulakesiraja contain a phrase *\’ijita 
chera chola pandya kramdgata rdjyatraya" in connection with 
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the exploits of Vikramaditya It is quite likely that these 
refer to the same triad of kings who had occupied the 
Chalukyan empire after the death ofPulakesin II, ancf were 
later on defeated by his son. Moreover, the inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya I in the same context after referring to avani- 
patitritaya refer to the destruction of the triad of the kingdoms 
{tasmin rajyatraye vinashtdni) and record restoration of the 
donations and gifts to gods and the Brahmanas by him, withheld 
as a result of avanlpatitritayci's intrusion in that area.^^^ More¬ 
over, the phrase avanlpatitritaya is related to tasmin rdjyatraya. 
In this connection, we may like to quote Mammata and the 
author of the Amarakosa, restricting the use of tat' in three 
circumstances, namely, prakrdnta, prashidha and anirvacha- 
niyam.^-^ Therefore, the word ‘tasmin' undoubtedly shows 
that rdjyatraya refers to the above-quoted avanlpatitritaya. In 
the absence of it, the use of'tasmin' will be redundant. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that avanlpatitritaya means 
‘the conquest of the three allies of the Pallavas’, viz., Chola, 
Kerala and Pandya kings, who had occupied the Chalukyan 
kingdom annexed by Pulakesin II, after his defeat and tragic 
death.These rulers had sided with Pallava Narasimhavar- 
raan I as members of the confederacy headed by Narasirhhavar- 
man against Pulakesin 11.'-^ In this task Vikramaditya I was 
also helped by the Gahga king Durvinita, his maternal grand¬ 
father, to regain his ancestral fortune.^-* Durvinita’s help 
proved to be of substantial importance since his kingdom lay 
near the territories of these rulers, the Cholas, Pandyas and 
Keralas, 

Pallava-Chalukya Conflict 

Inscriptions bear testimony to the continuance of the 
Pallava-Chalukya hostilities during the reign of Vikramaditya I. 

It seems that Pallava Narasirhhavarman’s campaign against 
the kingdom of Badami was aimed at devastating it and crip¬ 
pling the Chalukyan power to avenge the previous setbacks. 
Both the Pallava and the Chalukyan rulers eventually tried to 
settle their scores later on as well. Vikramaditya I at first 
tried to liberate his lost territory from the Pallavas after his 
reoccupation of the Chalukyan metropolis, and then launched 
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an offensive against them. As such, there appears to have been 
two phases of Pallava-Chalukya hostilities during his time.^^a 
It is natural to presume that some time must have elapsed bet¬ 
ween the first and the second one, probably in the earlier and 
the later years of his reign, respectively. 

It appears that after consolidating his hold over the terri- 
• tories of his father Pulake^in II, Vikramaditya I marched 
against the traditional enemy, the Pallavas, to besiege Kafichl. 
According to the Honnur Plates dated in a.d. 671, we find that 
the Chalukyan ruler camped at Malliyuragrama near Kanchl.^^® 
This could be possible only in his capacity as the master of this 
territory bordering on the Pallava capital of his conquest of that 
region in the course of war against the Pallavas, probably in 
the second phase of this long-drawn struggle. His other records 
discovered at Gadval (Velnalli), Savnur, Hyderabad and Kurta- 
koti contain details of his military adventures and successes 
against the Pallavas.These also contain references to the 
previous events of his reign, and record in four verses his 
victory oxer the family-foe, the Pallavas. In the first verse, it 
is stated that §rl Vallabha, ie., Vikramaditya I, crushed the 
glory of Narasimha, destroyed the valour of Mahendra and 
subdued Isvara with an aggressive mood (with his eyes).^^- The 
second stanza narrates that Vikramaditya, also called Srlval- 
labha, joyfully enjoyed the lady of the southern quarters after 
subduing her through force and taking possession of Kanchl, 
her girdle.^"^ In the third verse, king Ranarasika (Vikrama¬ 
ditya I) adopts the title of Rajamalla, i.e., wrestler among 
kings, after destroying Matiamalla, i.e., Narasimhavarman 
Pallava.^The last one refers to Vikramaditya I, the conqueror 
of Isvarapotaraja, i.e., Pallava king Paramesvaravarman, and 
the conquest of Kahchi, which was well guarded by a deep and 
inaccessible moat with a rampart around it.^^^ 

These verses suggest that Vikramaditya I clashed with all 
the three Pallava rulers, viz., Narasiihhavarman as well as his 
son Mahendravarman (a.d. 668-70) and Paramesvaravarman 
(a.d. 670-695).^“® His campaign against the Pallavas resulted 
in a deeper thrust into the territories of the Southern allies 
of the latter, as we find from his Gadval Plates Inscription. 
This records his entrance into the Cholika vishaya and encamp¬ 
ment at Uragapura, identified with present Uraiyura in 
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Trichonapolly district of Tamilnadu.^^’ He, however, seems 
to have intruded into the territory of the Cholas as well, whom 
he vanquished along with other Southern powers, viz., Pandyas 
and Keralas (Cheras), The last mentioned victory is further 
corroborated by the Surat Plates of yuvardja ^ryasraya l§ila- 
ditya.^^® It mentions that Anivarita Vikramaditya had overcome 
an unsurmountable enemy force of the Pallava ruler and occu- . 
pied the teiTitories of trairajya, i.e , the Cholas, the Pandyas and 
the Keralas or the Cheras.This considerably helped him in 
isolating them (Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas) from the influence 
of the Pallavas and in the encirclement of their capital Kanchi. 
The date of this conflict might be fixed on the basis of the 
Gadval Plates dated in Saka 596=^ad. There is yet 

another record from Savnur dated in the §aka year 597, also 
issued from the victorious camp of Vikramaditya I at Uraga- 
pura.’^^ Therefore, it could be assumed that during the period 
from A D. 671 to A.D. 674-75 he had defeated the Cholas, the 
Pandyas and the Keralas, and besieged Kanchi, the Pallava 
metropolis, and avenged the humiliation of his father and 
devastation of Badami.^'^^ 

N. Venkataramanayya and some other scholars,however, 
are of opinion that there is a play upon the name of the succes¬ 
sive Pallava rulers mentioned in the Gadval, Savnur and 
Hyderabad Plates, by conquering whom Vikramaditya excelled 
the three divinities, whose names they bore Narasimha, 
Mahendra and Isvara.^^^ 

The Pallava records and especially the Kuram Plates also 
claim victory over Chalukya Vikramaditya by Paramesvara- 
varman.^'® It is narrated in the aforesaid plates that this 
Southern ruler vanquished single handed the Chalukyan army, 
‘consisting of several lakhs of men and compelling him to take 
to flight covered only by the rag’.^'*® The subsequent Pallava 
records suggest that Parame^varavarman defeated the forces of 
Vallabha in a battle at Peruvajanallur;^^’ with his valour, he 
dried up the slough of the army of Ranarasika}^^ and, lastly, he 
oppressed {unmardand) the Chalukyan city, i.e., Viitapi.^^® It is 
extremely difficult to reconcile the two versions. The battle at 
Peruvalanallur, a place in Lalgu<^i taluka of Trichonapolly 
district of Tamilnadu,^®® confirms the intrusion of Vikrama¬ 
ditya I in the Chola territory. It is also confirmed by the 
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above-mentioned Gadval and Savnur Plates.^®^ It is, there¬ 
fore, evident that the Pallava capital was besieged from the 
side of the Chola kingdom, and the clash between the Chalu- 
kyas and the Pallavas was indecisive, though Vikramaditya 
seems to have had an upper hand. The PalJava power, no 
doubt, had a severe setback as a result of this Chalukyan 
• invasion. 

The story is, however, different according to the Tamil poem 
Periyapurmam (twelfth century a.d.)/^^ It mentions, in the 
course of the attack on Vatapi, that the Pallava general Parari- 
joti Siiuttodnar brought much booty and laid it at the feet of 
his master The name of the king is not mentioned by the author 
of the said poem Professor Sastri places I^iruttondar in the 
time of a later Pallava ruler (Paramesvaravarman).^”^ It may, 
however, be suggested that this poem is of a later period and 
probably refers to the earlier capture of Badami rather than to 
the one in the time of Vilcramaditya I. When the Chalukyan 
monarch himself had taken the initiative, the Pallava ruler 
could only play a defensive role. 

Some scholars, however, suggest that when the Chalukyan 
king was busy in his expedition against the Pallavas, Parames- 
varavarman sent his general Siiultondar to capture Vatapi and 
opened another front.This scheme (if any), however, failed 
and the Pallava general was defeated by Vijayaditya, the grand¬ 
son of Vikramaditya I. It is as well proposed by some other 
scholars that the Pallava king gathered the support of some 
Southern powers, including the Pandya ruler Kochchadaiyan 
and successfully drove away the Chalukyas from the south.^®® 
This, however, does not fit in, as the Pandyas were no longer 
the friends of the Pallavas. 

The Vaishnava saint Tirumangai Ajvar refers to the defeat 
of the strong Pandya and a northern king by the warriors of 
Nahgiir, who were forced to flee from the battle-field, one 
after the other.Professor Sastri is of opinion that the 
warriors of Nahgur in the above-mentioned account formed a 
strong contingent in the Pallava army and the northern king 
might be the Chalukyan invader, and this probably refers^o the 
battle of Peruvalanallur.*®® He, further, suggests that the 
contemporary Pandya king Arikesarl Parartikusa Maravarman 
co-operated with Vikramaditya I and shared the defeat.^®® 
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Further, the long drawn Pan^ya-Pallava rivalry, in his opinion, 
began in the time of the above-noted Pandya ruler. Therefore, 
his support to Vikramaditya becomes natural in the prevailing 
political condition in Southern India.^®° 

In the absence of specific evidence, the identity of the poli¬ 
tical power siding with Vikramaditya is difficult to suggest. 
In this context, it can hardly be denied that the Gahgas of 
Mysore stood firmly with the Chalukyas. A Gaiiga Inscription 
states that Durvinita defeated Kaduveffi, i e., the Pallava king 
who, like Ravana, had disturbed peace on earth. Durvinita, 
probably, helped Vikramaditya, his daughter’s son, in his early 
clashes with the Pallavas.*®^ The Ganga king Bhuvivikrama, 
successor of Durvinita, claims to have defeated the Pallava king 
at Vilinda in the Tumkur region of Mysore,^®’ thus pointing 
to the Pallava-Chalukya struggle in which possibly Parames- 
varavarman was defeated.*®^ As the Gangas were the relatives 
of the Chalukyas, this might be indicative of the help rendered 
by them against the Pallavas. 

We, therefore, propose the following course of events of 
the time of Vikramaditya and his clash with the Pallavas. 
First, Vikramaditya along with his brothers forced Narasirhha- 
varman to part with the earlier conquered Chalukyan territory. 
This must have been Achieved in the earlier part of his reign or 
before he was crowned king. Later on Vikramaditya had to 
fight w'ith the Pallava Mahendravarman, the son and successor 
of Narasimhavarman, as recorded in the Gaddemane Inscrip¬ 
tion of Peftani Satyanka in which the Chalukyan ruler was 
assisted by his nephew Sryasraya Siladitya, a son of Dharii- 
sraya Jayasirhha.^®^ Subsequently, he defeated Paramesvara- 
varman and captured Kanchl, the Pallava metropolis. Probab¬ 
ly the Pallava ruler had gathered enough troops to regain his 
lost territory.^®® It is, however, not possible to determine 
exactly on the basis of available source material whether the 
battle of Peruvalanallur preceded the capture of Kanchl or 
related to the battle which Parame^varavarman gave to Vikra¬ 
maditya I in his bid to recapture his metropolis. Whatever might 
have been the chain of events, the Pallava power was crippled 
and paralysed by Vikramaditya I. 

This viewpoint is supported by the later Chalukyan records 
stating that Vinayaditya at the command of his father defeated 
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trairajya Pallavapati like Kumdra arresting the army of the 
asuras at the order of l§iva.^®® The later records not only 
describe Vikramaditya as a renowned warrior but also as the 
victor of KanchTpura and one who retrieved the lost political 
fortune of the Chalukyas.^®’ It is also said in those epigraphs 
that he destroyed the rulers of Paridya, Chola, Kerala, Kala- 
' bhra and others with his valour and forced the lord of Kanchl- 
pura, who had not earlier surrendered to anyone, to pay 
homage to him.^®® 

Vikramaditya seems to have had the support of his son 
Vinayaditya and grandson Vijayaditya in his extensive con¬ 
quests.^®® They defended the home province from foreign 
invasion and kept peace in the realm when the Chalukyan^’® 
sovereign was busy in repulsing the traditional foes, namely, 
the Pallavas, for a fairly long time. The Jejuri Plates inform 
us that Vijayaditya rooted out all the thorns from the body- 
politic, v^hen Vikramaditya I was busy in his expedition in the 
South.^'^ This led some scholars to believe that the supposed 
Pallava invasion of §i ruttondar caused panic in the Chalukyan 
realm and they tried to corroborate it from the reference to 
Vinayaditya pleasing his father through the pacification of the 
disturbed elements in the kingdom, as mentioned in the Chalu¬ 
kyan records.^'® The Chalukyan ruler also got valuable sup¬ 
port from his younger brother Dhara^raya Jayasirhha, the 
governor of Nasik and Gujarat regions of the Chalukyan em¬ 
pire and the latter’s son yuvardja Sryasraya Siladitya,^’® who 
accompanied the Chalukyan lord on his expeditions.^’^ His 
uncle Buddhavarasaraja was ruling over the Thana area of the 
Chalukyan dominion as the subordinate of his nephew, as is 
evident from the Sanjan Plates 

The End 

Vikramaditya I ruled for 27 years and he probably died in 
A.D. 682, as is evident from the dynastic records.^’® He was a 
gallant ruler, but unfortunately ascended the throne at an extre¬ 
mely critical period when the Chalukyan fortunes were waning. 
His immediate task was to retrieve the lost territory and restore 
the Chalukyan glory once again with an extensive empire. He 
had, therefore, to take up the cudgels against the traditional 
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foes, namely, the Pallavas, and their allies. He was successful 
in capturing Kahch', and alienating the latter from the support 
earlier extended by the Southern powers (trairdjya).^ The 
Chalukya-Pallava struggle continued for quite some time and 
Vikramaditya had to fight three Pallava rulers in turn, whom 
he defeated. He finally crushed the Pallava power in the South, 
and so also the Southern powers supporting them His sphere ' 
of political influence was well recognised by the Cholas, Kcralas 
and Pandyas. In the North too, he wielded his strength and 
supremacy. 

Vikramaditya was able to restore the empire of the Chalu- 
kyas over Gujarat, Lapi, Malava and in the region extending up- 
to the river Reva (Narmada) in the North. His empire included 
the whole of the coastal lands in the west. Besides having 
authority over Maharashtra and Karnataka, at one time 
Vikramaditya was the master of the area in the South upto 
TrichonapoIIy district in Tamilnadu. The other Chrdukyan 
family under Vishnuvardhana, which was ruling from Veiigi as 
the capital, was left undisturbed, probably for strategic consi¬ 
derations. Vishnuvardhana, brother of Pulakcsin II, who 
was the ruler of that area in his brother’s time, no doubt be¬ 
came independent.^''^ It would have been all right for Vikrama¬ 
ditya to take up the issue with his cousin, then ruling at Vehgi, 
but probably he was not interested in extending the area of his 
conflict, and therefore he reconciled himself to the existing 
situation. 
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The Era of Peace and Prosperity 


Vinayfiditya 

'Y^inayaditya, the favourite son of Vikramaditya I, succeeded 

him on the throne of Badami.^ He had earlier acted as Yuva- 
rdja during his father’s lifc-time“ and had once successfully led 
an expedition at the command of his father against the tradi¬ 
tional enemy.'* Thus he had occasion to receive both military 
and civil training in his father’s time. His chief queen Yinaya- 
vati is recorded to have caused to establish the image of the 
triad of Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesa during the reign of her 
son Vijayaditya at Badami in a.d. 699, indicating that she had 
survived him.'* 

The dynastic records bestow on him several titles, besides 
the family ones, of ^rlprithivlvallabha {VaUabha or ^rivallabha) 
and Satydsraya^ i.e., ‘the refuge of truth’. He is also credited 
with imperial titles like Mahdrdjddhirdja, Paramehara and 
Bhatjdraka. The Chalukyan inscriptions confer on him other 
virudas as well. These include Rdjdsrayaf i.e., ‘the asylum of 
kings’ and Yuddhamalla, ‘the champion of war’. The last 
viruda occurs in the Itagi Stone Inscription, as well as the 
Kauthem Grant and a few other later inscriptions of the 
Chaluk^as of Kalyanl.® The Kannada poet Ranna calls him 
Durdharamolh in his Gaduyuddhad 
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Date of Vinaydditya's Accession 

It is difficult to ascertain the date of his accession on account 
of the conflicting data provided by his records with reference to 
his initial regnal year. According to the Lakshmesvar Inscription 
and the Karnul, Kolhapur, Sorab, Mayalur, Dayyamdinne and 
•Patoda Plates, he seems to have ascended the throne on some 
date between the 2nd of June and 4lh of July a.d. 681;® while 
according to the Jejuri and Togurchedu Plates, he appears to 
have been crowned between the 18th of October a.d. 678 and 
2nd of July a.d. 679.“ His earlier known record, the Paniyal 
{Hyderabad) Grant, is dated on the full moon tithi of ^'ai§akha 
in the §aka year 604 (expired) and in his 2nd regnal year, which 
would correspond to 27th April a.d. 682.This seems to 
suggest that Vinayaditya ascended the throne in a d. 681. We 
know that Vikramaditya I had at least ruled for 27 years,^^ 
i e., upto a.d. 681, as he became king in a.d. 654 - 55 .There¬ 
fore, in all probability the date given by the Paniyal and other 
grants mentioned above may be provisionally accepted, till 
confirmation is available from further evidence in future. 

Now more than one and a half dozen inscriptions of this 
ruler provide details about his comparatively peaceful time. 
His earliest record is Paniyal (Hyderabad) Grant dated in the 
^aka year 604 in the 2nd regnal year.^® It records the gift of 
the village Paniyal to a Brahmana by the king, free from taxes 
and penalties The next inscription from Lakshmesvar Jain 
Temple is of the 7th regnal year dated in the ^aka year 608.^“ 
It records the grant in favour of a Jain Achdrya by the king. 
The Jejuri Plates refer to his 9th regnal year dated in the 5aka 
year 609 (expired) and record the royal command gifting the 
V'illage named Vira in Satimala Bhoga to a Brahmana}^ An¬ 
other set of Copper Plates, dated in the ^aka year 611 (expired) 
and in the 10th regnal year of the king is found from Togur- 
chetju in Karnul district.^’ It mentions a royal gift to a 
Brahmana from his camp at Pampatlrtha. Among other dona¬ 
tions by this Chalukya ruler may be mentioned that of a village 
named Tuiave in the Bijapur district by way of Kanyd^har- 
mdrtha in the l§aka year 612 and in the lOlh regnal year.^® This 
was done at the request of Mahddevi or the chief queen. It is 
interesting to notice that the gift of some land in the country 
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of the Banas who were feudatories of the Chalukyas is known 
to us from the Virareldlpalb Stone Inscription of the 10th 
regnal year of Vinayaditya.’* The next record dated jn the 
11 th regnal year in the ^aka year 613 of the ruler refers to the 
gift of the village Musaniparu at the instance of the Yuvaraja 
Vijayaditya.^® This regnal year is notable for several dedica¬ 
tions; as, for instance, the gift of land in the village of Alikun^e 
in Pedekal vishaya (Mayalur Plates),and that in the village 
Salivage in the Edevojal vishaya in the vicinity of the town of 
VaijayantI (Banavasi in Dharwar).^^ The next record, the 
Dayyarhdinne Plates dated in ^aka 614, is informative for the 
help it provides in fixing Vinayaditya’s date of accession some 
time between June 20th and July 4th a.d. 68 1.^® It notices the 
gift made in Nalavadi vishaya of the village Ulchala.^'* A little 
later, the Kolhapur Plates dated in the 5aka year 615 record 
this Chalukyan ruler as receiving presents from the rulers of 
KanchT, Kama, Lata, Mushaka and the queen of Strhdjya^^ 
The Harihara Plates of the ^aka year 617 notice the Chalukyan 
feudatory A|uvaraja at whose instance the king gifted the village 
of Kirukagamasi in the Edevolal division of Banavasi.-® It is 
interesting to find a reference to gift of the village Sthudhirata 
in the Uttarada vishaya of Chemulya (modern Chaul in Kolaba 
district of Maharashtra) in the ^aka year 617 recovered from 
Patoda in Gurdaspur district in the Punjab.Evidently, this 
must have happened due to the migration of the donee’s des¬ 
cendants from Maharashtra to the Punjab. 

Besides these Copper Plates, there are a few Stone Inscrip¬ 
tions as well, recording gifts and donations by Vinayaditya. 
These include those found at Igaduru in Anantpur district (in 
the I4th regnal year),^® that from Balamgave (undated) mention¬ 
ing his feudatory the Sendraka Maharaja Poggili,^® another 
from Itagi which mentions his viruda Yuddhamalla, the war 
wrestler,®® which is referred to in the Kauthem Grant of the 
later Chalukyas of Kalyanl.®^ Reference to the conquest of 
the ruler is also found in a record of the time of Bhuvanaika- 
malladeva dated in the ^aka year 990, i.c., a.d. 1068.®® It 
registers the re-endorsement of the land to the temple of Pan- 
chalingadeva, previously gifted by Vinayaditya Satyasraya when 
he was camping at Rame^varatlrtha in the Kai?(Juma<^u in the 
course of his digvijaya.^^ Three Copper Plates found at Pall, 
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Itagi and Dharwar also refer to his reign and purport to register 
some land-gifts in favour of Brahmanas.^^ 

These plates are said to be spurious because of inconsistency 
in dating and the characters.A study of the available 
records relating to Vinayaditya’s lime marks out the vast extent 
of his empire, as might be evident from the find-spots of the 
•land-grants recorded in these. It would appear that this 
Chalukyan ruler not only retained the kingdom inherited from 
his father, but had actually converted it into an extensive empire 
with the addition of the territory regained in conquests. These 
may now be considered in detail. 

Important Events 

The Conquest of Trairdjya Kdhchjpati 

The traditional clash between the Chalukyas and the 
Pallavas had continued in Vinayaditya’s time, and he is said to 
have shattered the army of trairdjya Pallava (Kdnehipati) or the 
three kingdoms under the Pallava influence This phrase is 
also equated by some scholars with avanlpatitritaya which 
occurs in the records of Vikramaditya It has been pro¬ 

posed earlier that the two imply different meanings In fact, 
the second phrase, i.c , avanipatitiitaya would refer to the 
Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas, while the other phra.se refers to 
these Southern powers with the Pallavas having the upper 
hand.®® The first one could only imply three kingdoms, while 
the other one refers to four kingdoms in the South. 

Fleet, Kielhorn, Krishna Sastri, Pathak and other scholars 
took it to mean three Tamil kingdoms of the Cholas, the 
Keralas (Cheras) and the Pandyas.^® Dubreuil suggests that 
it refers to the Pallavas, the Pandyas and the Simhala prince 
Manavarma, a fugitive prince of Ceylon, who had sought 
asylum at the Pallava Court.According to Venkataramanayya 
and others, the expression stands for the organisation^- of the 
Pallava kingdom by which the three members of the royal 
family had definite places assigned to them, namely, adhirfija^ 
yuvaraja and muturdja. The h st one points to the senior mem¬ 
ber of the family acting as the regent or guardian of the minor 
king, who looked after state administration in exceptional and 
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urgent circumstances.*^ This contention on the basis of the 
Sanskrit compound appears to be hypothetical and untenable. 
It canm t be supported on the basis of evidence at our 4isposaI. 
Further, the development of the office of Muturdja is a later 
one, and there is no reference to it in the Pallava records, so 
as to warrant such an assumption. As regards the reference 
to the Ceylonese prince Manavarma, who could not figure in 
the political controversies, it may be said that he was only a 
refugee in the Pallava Court, not entitled to any regal status.*' 
Moreover, the Pallavas are mentioned in the same compound 
and this rules out his inclusion among the tiaircijya altogether. 
As such, the phrase refers to the three laiml States in the 
South and the Pallavas of Kanchi, and not merely the three 
Tamil States, as proposed by the above-mentioned scholars. 

The above meaning is not only corroborated by the records 
of Vinayaditya and his successors, but also emphatically stress¬ 
ed by the phrase ^Chola Chera Pimdya^ Kraniagatarajyatrayd' 
occurring in several Chalukyan epigraphs referring to Dhara- 
sraya Jayasimha and his sons.*" The commentator of Jinasena’s 
Adipuram also suggests the same meaning of this phrase, i.e , 
‘the triad of three kings’.*® According to li.C. Raichaudhuri, 
it however points to a confederacy of the Southern powers w ith 
the Pallava king having the upper or supreme hand.*^ It is, 
therefore, more appropriate to take it as a Bahuvtihi compound 
indicating three kingdoms of the South, besides the Pallavas. 

It follows from the above that at the command of his father, 
Vinayaditya defeated the confederacy of these Southern powers, 
viz., the Cholas, the Cheras and the Pandyas headed by the 
Pallava ruler of Kanchi, i.e., Paramesvaravarman.This event 
seems to have occurred at the time when the Chalukyan king as 
the yuvardja commanded the Chalukyan army and was success¬ 
ful in breaking the confederacy of the Southern powers, naturally 
resulting m a lull in Pallava-Chalukya hostility.*® 

Further Conquests 

According to the Jejuri, Kolhapur and Harihara Plates, 
Vinayaditya brought the Pallava, Kalabhra, Kerala, Haihaya, 
Vila, Malava, Chola and Pa^idya rulers under his suzerainty 
along with the traditional feudatories, the Alupas and the 
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Gaflgas.®“ This means that the Chalukyan monarch with his 
prowess forced the above-mentioned rulers to become his feu¬ 
datories before the date of the Jejuri Plates dated in the §aka 
year 609, falling in the 9th regnal year of the king.^^ The 
above-noted event is conlirmed by the Kolhapur Plates men¬ 
tioning the receipt of the ratnas (tributes or presents) from the 
Rallavas and the Trayarajya (the Cholas, the Keralas and the 
Pandyas) of the above list."’- The said grant is dated in the 
Saka year 615 corresponding to the 13th regnal year of the 
king, and records the bestowal of some land by the king at the 
request of Kalingeti, i.e., Kalingapati, pointing to the supreme 
status of the Chalukya monarch.In fact, Kalihga was con¬ 
quered by Pulakesin 11^ ‘ and since then it continued to acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of the Chalukyas. 

The only remaining South Indian kingdom which was 
brought under the growing Chalukyan suzerainty was that of the 
Kalabhras whose identity is still unsettled."’'’ Now coming to 
the North Indian power that acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Chfdukyas, it is certain from the Aihole Prasasti that the 
Malavas, Latas and Gurjaras were the subordinates of Pula- 
kesin II.Dr. Sircar and others also included the Malavas 
among the South Indian kings and sought to equate them with 
Malavaraiyans of Majanadu without assigning any reason.^’ 
"fhere is no evidence to substantiate the above surmise. It 
appears to be a North Indian kingdom which might be identi¬ 
fied with that of the Malavas who were the feudatories of the 
Chalukyan rulers, as recorded in the Aihole Prasasti.^^ The 
break-up of Chalukyan power after Pulakesin II’s tragic death 
did not snap Chalukyan suzerainty over these powers. In the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, it may be suggested 
that Vikramaditya and his successor Vinayaditya did exercise 
political influence over these powers.^® 

It is reasonable to presume that the Malavas, Gurjaras and 
Latas mentioned in the Aihole Prasasti^"^ were contiguous 
powers living in close proximity to one another, and to the 
North of the Chalukyan kingdom and not to the South. This 
also explains why so many Chalukyan inscriptions of the time 
of Vinayaditya are found in the northern parts of the domi¬ 
nion. The Kolhapur Inscription of Vinayaditya expressly 
mentions that he received tributes from the Malava king, while 
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Other inscriptions point to his victory over them.®^ It is likely 
that this Chalukyan ruler might have re-affirmcd his hold over 
the Malavas by dint of his force. 

The Haihayas were the Kalachuris, who were earlier con¬ 
quered by Mahgalesa.®^ The reference to them in the list of 
feudatories of Vinayaditya naturally suggests their political 
importance as a force to be reckoned with by any suzerain 
power. As such, it was necessary to contain their influence by 
making them acknowledge his overlordship. Their territory 
was near Tripuri which became the nucleus of their kingdom 
at later times. The Chalukyan ruler also roped the Kalachuris 
in his political net through a matrimonial alliance between his 
grandson Vikramaditya II and the two Maihaya princesses,*^^ 
one of whom later on enjoyed the status of Mahis/u and the 
other gave birth to the crown prince KIrttivarman 11.° ‘ The 
Vilas, another political power defeated by Vinayaditya, lack 
identification. 

The Kolhapur Plates of Vinayaditya also provide other 
details with reference to the names of the rulers bringing 
tributes to this monarch in his Court.®' The list in the record 
includes the Pallava rulers, those of Traircijya (Chola, Kerala 
and Pandya), the MUshaka king, the ruler of Lata and Kama, 
and also the queen of Stnraj'ya While the identity of the 
first four rulers is obvious, that of others might be surmised. 
Mushaka could either be identical with the Mulaka kingdom 
conquered by the Satavahana ruler Gautamiputra Satakarni®’ 
or it might signify the region through which the river Musi 
flowed.®® As regards Lata, it definitely signified the region 
to the south of the river Kim with its capital at Navasarikd 
(modern Navsari in Gujarat).®** It was placed under ymardja 
^ryasraya ^iladitya son of Dhara^raya Jayasirhha in the time 
of Vinayaditya.^® Previously, too, it was subjugated by Pula- 
kesin II and as such continued to be a vassal stale of the 
Chalukyas.’^ The reason which prompted Vinayaditya to 
place it under a Chalukyan scion is, however, inexplicable. The 
Kama king probably represented Kammarashtra covering the 
Guntur region of Andhra Pradesh. The identity of the woman 
ruldr attending on this Chalukyan monarch could not be estab¬ 
lished. It may, however, be conjectured that she represented 
the country beyond the Vdlukd Samudra probably representing 
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the Rann of Cutch, which is recorded by Kalhana with refe¬ 
rence to the conquest of Lalitaditya Muktapida. This area 
was contiguous to the territory under Vinayaditya’s influence. 

Supremacy over Kamera, Pdrasika and Simhala 

Next, Vinayaditya is said to have levied tributes on the 
island-dwellers of Kavera (Kamera), Paraslka and Sirhhala.’- 
This fact is evident from his son’s Jammalagama or the Kasar- 
Sirasi Plates issued from Rasenapura in the ^aka year 619 
falling in the 1st regnal year of Vijayaditya, corresponding to 
3rd April a.d 697.’^ The expressions recording these events 
are also mentioned in several records belonging to the reigns 
of Vikramaditya TI and Kirttivarman II,'‘ On the basis of 
these records, it might be proposed that Vinayaditya, in the 
last pfliasc of his reign, was able to cast his influence over the 
island-dwellers (ruler— dvipadhipah) of Kavera, Parasika and 
Siriihala. Scholars have questioned the correctness of this 
information without going deeper into the question.’® In fact, 
there appears to be some element of truth in the expression 
relating to the Chalukyan ruler’s enterprise across the seas. 

Sirhhala definitely connotes the island of Ceylon and fugi¬ 
tive Ceylonese prince Manavarman is known to have fought 
with Pallava Narasiriihavarman’® against Pulakesin II. With 
the help of the Pallava monarch this fugitive prince had regain¬ 
ed the throne of Anuradhapura and ruled upto A D. 703, only 
to be removed from power once again ” It is suggested 
by Saletore that Manavarman, the fugitive prince of Ceylon, 
who was earlier acknowledging the supremacy of the Pallavas, 
had to turn to Vinayaditya when the latter defeated the Pallava 
ruler and Trairdjya kings; and the Chalukyan monarch helped 
him to regain his ancestral throne m Sirhhala.’® On the other 
hand, Sircar proposed that Vinayaditya actually helped an 
adversary of Manavarman who had allied himself with the 
Pallavas.’® In any case, the Chalukyan influence and political 
supremacy over Ceylon seem to be an established fact; and tjiey 
must be realising tribute from the Ceylonese monarch by way 
of his claim or authority over him. 

As regards the Pdrasikas, one might suggest that they signi¬ 
fied the people of Persian origin who had settled on the coastal 
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land of India.Rice, editing the Vakkaleri Plates, equates 
them with the branch of the Pallavas ruling over some island 
in the South, which seems untenable.®^ Some scholars suggest 
that the Parasikas are said to have ruled over an island off the 
coast of Ceylon, while others believe them to have occupied 
some part of Ceylon or some island bordering South India,?- 
The reference to the Parasikas settling down at Sahjan in 
Thana district of Maharashtra is known to us.®® Therefore, it 
might be proposed that as the Parasikas arc said to be the 
island-dwellers, it would not be far from truth to identify them 
with the Persian dwellers of Sahjan near Bassein, an island near 
Bombay, where Persians are said to have emigrated from 
Khurasan in a.d. 735.®^ As the date suggested above by 
Smith is conjectural, it might be proposed that the Persian 
emigrants started settling down at Sahjan from the last quarter 
of the seventh century from whom Vinayaditya might have 
realised tribute. 

The word Kamcra is also read as Kavera by certain scholars 
in the dynastic records of the Chalukyas.®® Rice equated 
Kavera with an island in the river Kaveri,®® while Saletore 
accepts the name of island as Kamera and regards it as the 
Kannada rendering of Khmer, a part of Cambodia®’ in Indo- 
China. The conquest over Kavera or Kamera need not be brush¬ 
ed aside.®® While it might not have been possible for the 
Chalukyan ruler to push his arms across the Bay of Bengal and 
Malaysia to Indo-China, it could be possible that there were 
Khmer-traders who might have temporarily settled down on 
the western coast and were paying tributes and taxes to Vmaya- 
ditya, in view of the assertion in the Kolhapur Grant that 
Vinayadifya’s exploits {opadana) of Trairdjya formed the theme 
of the festive songs of the intoxicated damsels of the Kamera 
country.®® 

We, no doubt, find a reference to an embassy from the 
Chalukyan ruler named Chi-Lu-Khi-Pa-Lo, i.e., Chfilukya 
Vallabha, visiting China in the year 692, as recorded by Ma- 
twan-lin.®“ It must have passed through Indo-China or the 
Khmer (Kambuja) country but that need not imply the con¬ 
quest of this country, called island-dwellers of Khmer (a Kan¬ 
nada variation of Kamera). 
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Vinayaditya also appears to have made an attempt to invade 
Northern India. The inscriptions belonging to the reigns of 
Vijayaditya, Vikraniaditya II and Kirttivarman II refer to his 
^victory over a ruler of all the regions of Uttardpatha, i.e., 
Northern India.”- In the absence of specific mention of the 
name of that ruler, it is suggested that the inscriptions simply 
exaggerate the conquest of Vinayaditya.®^ This event certainly 
belongs to the last phase of the reign of the Chalukyan monarch 
as we do not find it referred to in the Patoda Plates dated in 
the ^aka year 617 falling in the 14th regnal year.”* The earliest 
inscription which speaks of this conquest of Vinayaditya is the 
Kasar-Sirasi Plates dated in the ^aka year 619 falling in the 1st 
regnal year of Vijayaditya, son of Vinayaditya.”^ It follows 
from the above that Vinayaditya successfully defeated a North 
Indian monarch between the ^aka years 617 and 619, i e., some 
time approximately in the ^aka year 618, which is the last 
regnal year of Vinayaditya. 

Several Chalukyan records confirm Vinayaditya's conquest 
of North India and the defeat of an unnamed paramount 
ruler.'® There is, however, no confirmation of this fact in 
any North Indian record. We have, therefore, to evaluate the 
political circumstances in the North at that time to warrant or 
deny such an assumption. It is, no doubt, clear that immedia¬ 
tely after Harsha’s death, the country had relapsed into political 
instability, inviting for the first time an attack from the com¬ 
bined Nepalese and Tibetan forces, ransacking Magadha, as 
recorded by Ma-twan-Iin.”^ As against this disintegrated state of 
affairs in the North, the position in the Deccan was different, with 
the Chalukyas establishing themselves as a paramount power. 
Naturally after defeating the states in the South, the attention of 
the Chalukyas was diverted towards the North, and Vinayaditya 
was anxious to emulate the example of his grandfather, Pulakesin 
II, in crossing swords against the so-called paramount ruler of 
Aryavarta. As the majority of his plates are issued from the 
northern portions of his empire, it is natural to presu^jie that 
he was rallying his forces in close proximity to the territory of 
this North Indian ruler. In this connection, the Nasik Plates 
of Dharasraya Jayasirhha, uncle of Vinayaditya, who was his 
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feudatory, refer to the conquest and extermination of the entire 
army of with his bright-tipped arrow?,'’® in the region 

between the rivers Narmada and Mahl in a.d, 685. SuCh an 
aggressive step taken by Jayasiihha was impossible without the 
active military support of liis overlord. In fact, it seems very 
likely that this campaign was master-minded by Vinayaditya ^ 
himself who was anxious to push his arms towards the North 
ever since the beginning of his reign Some time seems to 
have elapsed after Dharasraya Jayas-riiha’s conquest of Vajjada 
or Vajrata (a.d. 685)'“*^ and Vinayaditya’s further conquest in 
the North under the generalsliip of his son Vijayaditya, as is 
recorded in the Ka^^ar-Sirasi Plates of a.d. 696.’®' Unfoitunately, 
the name of the ruler m the later campaign is not mentioned in 
any Chalukyan records, though his status as a paramount 
sovereign is no doubt recorded, as is evident from the title 
Sakalottardpafliandtha. In this battle, the crown prince Vijaya¬ 
ditya distinguished himself as a warrior and brought much 
booty which lie presented to his father, besides the ‘Gahga- 
Yanuina Pulidlmija', an insignia of supremacy. 

I hc Chrdukyan records, however, do not mention the name 
of SakalottardpatJiandtha vanquished by Vinayaditya. This led 
to doubling its veracity by scholars.’®® According to Prof. 
Nilakanta Sastri, the reference to this North Tndian conquest 
and the defeat of the paramount sovereign is an exaggerated 
statement, not uncommon in prasastis}^'^ Further, if the con¬ 
quest be accepted as true, then the conquered ruler might be 
Vajrata mentioned in the records of the Rashtrakuta Danti- 
durga.'®® This identification could be questioned on political 
grounds. The Chalukyan records expressly refer to a para¬ 
mount ruler of the North {Sakalottardpathanatha), who was 
defeated by Vinayaditya some time in or about a.d. 695, but 
this Vajrata is not attributed the high-sounding title of Sakalot¬ 
tardpathanatha in the Rashtrakuta records.’®® It is likely that 
the Vajrata of the Samangarh Plates might be the Vajjada of 
the Nasik record who was ruling somewhere between the rivers 
Mahl and Narmada, and as such, he could not be the para¬ 
mount‘ruler of the North.Besides, the Vajjada or Vajrata 
was exterminated by the Chalukyas in or about a.d. 685,’®® 
while the North Indian adversary of Vinayaditya was humbled 
between the iSaka years 617 and 619 (a.d. 695 to 697), as is 
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evident from the joint testimony^®® of the Patoda and Kasar- 
Sirasi Plates. We have, therefore, to look for some other 
person who could be identified as this Sakalottardpathandtha. 

According to Dr. R.C. Majumdar, he was Yasovarman of 
Kanauj, whose date is controversial.^^® In the Gaudavaho of 
^Vakapati, there is a reference to his conquest of a Southern 
king whose name is not mentioned; but the battle seems to 
have taken place in the Gahga-Yamiina doab.^^^ This would 
imply the incursions of the South Indian power into the terri¬ 
tory of the Kanauj ruler, rather than the campaigns under¬ 
taken by Yasovarman in the South, Further, the Chalukyan 
records suggest that Vijayaditya, the Chiilukya crown prince, 
was taken prisoner and he managed to escape like Vatsaraja, 
probably a legendary figure.”- In the light of these facts, the 
victory of either is extremely doubtful, though it is claimed by 
both in their prasastis. This led Dr. Majumdar to suggest 
that as both the sides claim victory over each other and Yaso- 
varman was the lord of JJttardpatha, therefore he might be the 
Sakalottardparhandtha of the Chalukyan records.”® But this 
is untenable for the folknving reasons*. First, the date of 
Ya.sovarman is not settled.” * It is related to the Karkotaka 
contemporary Lalitaditya assigned to the period between a.d, 
722 and 752.”^ The earliest date assigned to Yasovarman is 
A.D. 695.”® It is not correct to presume that an opportunist 
soldier like Yasovarman could muster enough strength to cross 
swords with the mighty Chalukyan army under the able leader¬ 
ship of Vinayaditya and his son Vijayaditya. 

According to Dr. Sircar, the identification of the North 
Indian adversary of the Chalukyan king is uncertain. He 
suggests that in the absence of the personal name of the 
adversary, it is likely that there must have been several rulers 
against whom Vinayaditya waged war and won nominal vic¬ 
tory.”’ This is not possible because the records definitely 
speak of a single ruler, who was noted for his paramountcy and 
status. The Chfilukyan records are specific on this point. H.C. 
Raichaudhuri, however, proposed that in view of the imperial 
titles taken by Adityasena and his son, this later Gupta* ruler 
or his son Devagupta w'as the Sakalottardpathandtha defeated 
by the Chalukya Vinayaditya.^^® To substantiate his conten¬ 
tion, he quotes the Aphsad and Deo-Barnark Inscriptions, 
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which no doubt accord imperial titles on both of them;^^® and 
they were rulers of Magadha and Kanauj, thus conquering the 
Gangetic basin (as Gahga-Yamuna Palidhvaja might suggest) 
when this ruler was engaged in a clash with the Tibetans, as 
mentioned by Ma-tvvan-lin.^^® This suggestion is accep^’ed by 
Salclore as vvell,^-^ and happens to be most probable under 
the circumstances. His date, according to the Shahpur Inscrip¬ 
tion, is A.D. 672-73 and he ruled upto a d. 703, when he 
repulsed the Tibetans.^-- Thus, it coincides with the period 
of Vinayaditya. 

The sudden death of Vinayaditya, most probably in the 
course of his return from the Northern campaign, was marked 
by the state of political anarchy in his empire. This is evident 
from the records of his son Vijayaditya and the successor of 
the latter.^-® According to these sources, Vijayaditya was 
taken prisoner by the enemies^"'* and when he had returned, 
had an uphill task of ensuring political stability in his empire. 
It seems reasonable in view of the Kasar-Sirasi Plates'-'" and 
the circumstances which followed his death detailed above, 
that either he died immediately after the Northern conquest or 
before he could reach his capital in the later part of A d. 696. 

Vinayaditya was not only a distinguished warrior, who had 
fought several battles and pushed his arms in the South as 
well as in the North, but also a benevolent and tolerant 
ruler, interested in patronising men of letters and artistic 
talent, and showing respect to all religions.In fact, his 
daughter, Kurhkumamahadevi, was married to a feudatory of 
his—the Alupa king Chitravahana, and she got a Jain temple 
constructed at Gudigere.^-® The reason for this political insta¬ 
bility following the death of this ruler was due to his persona¬ 
lity, and not to the politics pursued by him in his realm so as 
to create disaffection and discontentment amongst his people. 

Vijayaditya 

Vijayaditya, the next ruler, was the son of Vinayaditya and 
his qij;en Vinayavatl. Described as a clear son (Priydtmnja),^'-^ 
he was associated with the administration from the time of his 
grandfather Vikramaditya I, by looking after the kingdom and 
metropolis, in the absence of his father and grandfather who 
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were engaged in battles against the Pallavas.’’“ As a young 
prince, he had his share of training in civil administration as 
well as on the battle-field. He was appointed heir-apparent 
before the ^aka year 613, as is evident from the Karnul Grant 
of Vinayaditya, which refers to him as a crown prince in the 
bestowal of the grant.^**^ His long reign of 37 years annulled 
scores of records ranging from the 1st year of his reign to the 
36th year.^^“ 

This Chalukyan monarch is given family virudas of Sripri- 
thivlvallablia and Satyasraya and the Imperial titles of Malici- 
rcljddhirdja, Paramesvara and Bhatjdraka^ sometimes with the 
prefix Paranm added to the last one While the Kannada 
records call him Bha(dra,^^^ the unusual epithet of Samastahhu- 
vandsraya, i.e , ‘the refuge of the universe', is also attributed to 
him for his curbing the pride of his enemies, his liberality and 
absence of any blemish in his character. As such he was 
possessed of the three powers (saktitraya) He really deserved 
such a paramount epithet because of his increased royal status, 
influence and political hegemony, as compared to his predeces¬ 
sors. He is also bestowed the viruda of SCdiasarasikad^'^ 

Date of Accession 

As his Jammalagama or Kasar-Sirasi Plates dated in Vaisd- 
kha Purnamdsi ^aka year 619, corresponding to the 3rd April 
697, fall in the 1st regnal year of king Vijayaditya, it may be 
assumed that he ascended the throne some time after April a.d. 
696 and before the date of the above grant.According to 
Fleet, Panchmukhi, Nandimatha and Sastri, he seems to have 
started his rule some time in July a.d, 696.^^^ This view 
appears to be based on the testimony of the Aihole Huchchi- 
malli Gudi Temple Inscription dated in the 3rd month of the 
13th regnal year.”” As Vinayaditya died a little after a.d. 
595 110 j-g evident that he was succeeded by Vijayaditya in 
A.D. 696. This Chalukyan monarch ruled for not less than 36 
years and at least upto the §aka year 653, i.e,, a d. 731-32, as 
is evident from one of his grants dated in the above-lnentioned 
year.^“ According to the Lakshmesvar Inscription of Mdgha 
Purnamasi §aka year 656=the 24th January a.d. 734, Vikra- 
maditya II was in his 2nd regnal year on the above date,^*^ so 
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he seems to have ruled for thirty-seven years some time upto 
A D. 733. 

Vijayaditya had the longest rule, and so also the largest 
number of records numbering about forty.^^^ He also had a 
comparatively peaceful reign. The earliest record is the Kasar- 
Sirasi Plates dated in iSaka 619 falling in the first regnal year 
of the king. Issued from Rasenapura, at the request of Nareii- 
draditya, it records for the first time the Chalukyan conquest 
of the North.’The next inscription is engraved on a stone 
at Chandana in the Tadpatri taluka of Anantpur, pointing to 
the Chfilukyan supremacy over Gahga-Renadu. It is dated in 
the 2nd regnal year of the king.”’’ Another record referring 
to the 2nd regnal year of the Chalukyan monarch is the Nitturii 
Inscription. It refers to the Dana Feudatory ruling over Varii- 
guru vishayo.^"^^ The next inscription dated in the 3rd regnal 
year of the king falling in 5aka 621 is on a pillar from Badami, 
and refers to the queen-mother Vinayavati and installation of 
the triad of Hindu gods {Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesa) at 
Vatapi”^ Another record from Kottapalle in Anantpur dis¬ 
trict lefers to the 3rd regnal year of the Chalukyan king and 
mentions his Bana feudatory ruling over Varhguru vishaya 
Two sets of Copper Plates and a Stone Inscription refer to his 
4th regnal year falling in the I§aka year 622. These plates from 
Mayalur in Karnul district’^" and Nerur in Ratnagiri’’" record 
the gifting of the land by the ruler. The Stone Inscription 
from Kotturu in Tadapatri taluka of Anantpur district, besides 
mentioning the gifted village as ^Pannasa', also refers to 
Banaraja 

The next record is the Raygad Plates dated in §aka 625, 8th 
regnal year corresponding to 8th September a d. 703. It was 
issued from Marivasati in Karnataka and registers the gift of 
the village named Jalla Nirulana in Talitafafahdra vishaya.^^- 
A viragal from Behkankonda also refers to the 8th regnal year 
of the king.’®^ The Elapura Grant of this Chalukyan monarch 
registers the gift of 50 nivartanas of land and a village named 
Bahamanavatagrama on Pausha Punmmasl Saka year 626 
falling in nis 9th regnal year.’"’^ The next epigraph in chrono¬ 
logical order is Cholachaguda or Bagalkot Plates dated in the 
§aka year 627 falling in the 10th regnal year of the king. It 
mentions the grant of land at the request of Kuraktimadevi, 
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sister of the hing and wife of the Alupa feudatory Chitrava- 
hana.’^^ Another set of plates of the same date and regnal 
year is from Nerur in Ratnagiri in Maharashtra and registers 
the royal command concerning the gift of the village Hiku- 
lamba (?) at the request of Upendra 

The Chaliikyan monarch’s visit to Banavasi to see his 
brother-in-law and feudatory Alupa king Chitravahana, the 
husband of Kumkumadevi in the §aka year 630 falling in 1 Ith 
regnal year is recorded in the Shiggaon Plates.It also refers 
to his confirming certain gifts to the Jain monastery at Pungeie, 
built by Kumkumadevi, at the instance of the above-mentioned 
Alupa samanta. The next record referring to the Asvayuja 
PurnamasI, pilling in the third month of the 13th regnal year 
of the king, is from Huchchimalli Gudi Temple from Aihole. 
It helps us in fixing the accession of the king in July a.d. 696.^"® 
The Satara Plates record the donation of the village named 
Karuva and a field to Bhanudeva at the request of the crown 
prince Vikramaditya II from his victorious camp at Karahata- 
kanagara, i.c., modern Karad in Satara district in Maharashtra. 
The above plates were issued on Kdrttika Puniamasl ^aka 
632--the I2th October a.d. 710, falling in the I4th regnal year 
of the king.^''* The Alampur Inscription from Mchbubnagar 
district of Andhra Pradesh also furnishes two dates of his reign, 
i.e . Saka year 635 and 13lh titlii of Suklapaksha Vaisdkha of 
the Saka year 636--the Friday 131h May a.d. 713; falling in 
the 18th regnal year of the king. ’ The epigraph states that 
at the command of the emperor Vijayaditya, the teacher Isana- 
charya constructed an enclosure on the above specified date.^®' 
The Bopgaon Plates from Saswad in the Poona district of 
Maharashtra register the grant of the village NirgundJ in Sama- 
ragiri vishaya on Chaitra PurnamasI Samkrdnti, l§aka year 
640=--thc 21st March a.d. 718 falling in the 22nd regnal year 
of the king.’®- 

The next record is the Stone Inscription from Kondupalll in 
the Anantpur district. It records the gift of some land, while 
Vikramaditya Bali Jndra Banaraja of Balikula was governing 
Turumara vishaya in the 23th regnal year of the Chalukya 
overlord.^*® The next date of his reign is furnished'^ by the 
Lakshmesvara Stone Tablet Inscription dated in the ^aka year 
645 and 28th regnal year of the king.'®* Another epigraph from 
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Lakshmesvara in Dharwar records the gift of the village Kar- 
dam, south of Pulikep, to Vinayaditya’s priest Udayadeva 
Pandita (Niravadya Pandita), a disciple of Pujyapada of Deva- 
guna sect, for the benefit of the temple of Sahkha Jinendraf on 
the PlialgiJia Purnima of l§aka year 651 =^the 8th February a d. 
729 falling in the 34th regnal year of the king.*®^ Next in order is 
the Ulchala Stone Inscription, dated in the 35th regnal year of 
the king, which mentions that the crown prince Vikramadilya 
II went on an expedition to Kahchl, and levied tribute from the 
Pallavas. Further, while returning he presented Ulchala and 
Pariyrdu to Durvinlta Ereyappa for granting certain conces¬ 
sions The last dated record is a set of plates referring to 
the 36th regnal year of the king dated on Vaisakha Pawnamcisl 
Saka year 653=Thursday, 26th April, a.d. 731.*®^ The above 
plates record the gift of some land from the royal camp at 
Raktapura. An undated set of plates from Nerur registers the 
command jointly issued by the king and the ciown prince 
Vikramaditya II, recording the gift of the village of Malavura 
to Brdhmana ^aivaditya Dikshita 

Among his numerous undated Stone Inscriptions, mention 
may be made of the Mahakuta Temple Inscription referring to 
the gift by Vlnapoti, a harlot, described as the heart’s darling 
of Vijayaditya.^^* Another undated inscription is from Ganajur 
in Haveri taluka of Dharwar district, which seems to record the 
dubbing ceremony (of a chief).*"'* The Kurtakotl Stone Slab 
Inscription of his time refers to Loketinimmadi, who was 
governing the Kuruttakuhte and Mupamna.”* Sastri indentifies 
her with LokamahadevI, chief queen of Vikramaditya 11.*^^ The 
two viragals from two different villages in Dharwar district of 
Karnataka, Ranibennur and Jakkali, commemorate the death 
of two heroes.*'^ The Bannikop (Dharwar district) mentions 
certain (Pa)gana, who built a temple and installed therein the 
god Nandisvara A Fragmentary Stone Inscription from 
Halageri in Kopbal introduces a certain officer of Kopana and 
Gutti named Garoja, holding the office of Karanam (secre¬ 
tary) The Chippagiri Bhogesvara Temple Stone Inscription 
records a grant consisting of 50 mattaras of land and a flower 
garden.**'® Another gift by the king made in favour of Bhupa- 
ditya is recorded in the Danavalapa^u Stone Slab Inscription.^’^ 
The Betapalll Stone Inscription mentions certain gift of land to 
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Talereyar by Vikramaditya, the uncle of Banaraja, ruling as the 
king’s vassal in Turamara vishaya}’’^ Two undated records 
from Nandalapadu and Kammavaripalle villages m Anantpur 
district mention gifts of land to the Brdhmanas.^’^ An inscrip¬ 
tion from Raichur district in Andhra Pradesh refers to Murujati 
of Kopana and the Chief of 

The Lakshmesvara Pillar Inscription of Prince Vikrama¬ 
ditya II mentions the code of conduct {dc/idra \yavaslhe) between 
government officials and mahajanas.^^* Tt also sheds light on 
local administration with special reference to levies and taxes. 
The last genuine inscription of this ruler is from Pattadakal 
which refers to the heir-apparent Vikramaditya II, and registers 
the grant of a stone throne and of a bracelet to the idol of the 
temple of Lokapalesvara, built^*^“ by Anantaguna. 

Besides the above-mentioned records, there is one which, 
however, is considered to be spurious. This includes a set of 
plates from Boargaon dated in Saka year 520 recording the gift 
of the village Nagarasaige to Govardhana (?) by the king.^®-* 
This is said to be spurious being irregular in the characters and 
faulty in datc.^*^^ 

Important Events 

I he dynastic records of this ruler as well as those of his son 
Vikramaditya II and grandson Klrttivarmaii II record this 
ruler’s talents and his experience in handling arms and arma¬ 
ments since his childhood.In fact, he commanded the forces 
for the Northern Indian expedition of his father. He accom¬ 
plished the task entrusted to him very skilfully and was success¬ 
ful against his adversaries”^® snatching from them the emblem 
of Gahga-Yamuna Palidhvaja which was duly^®’ presented to 
his father. Soon afterwards, his father died, though the place 
and the circumstances of his death are nowhere recorded. One 
curious incident noticed in this context is the captivity of 
Vijayaditya himself by the fleeing enemies and his subsequent 
escape through his own prowess.^®® His attempt is contrasted 
with that of one Vatsaraja (the ruler of Vatsa, i e., Udayana) of 
Svapnavdsavadatta and Pradjnya Yaugand/iardyana of Bhasa, 
who solicited the help of his chief minister and Vasavadatta 
too.^®® The time between the period of captivity and release is 
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not mentioned, though the inscriptions do point to a state of 
insecurity between the death of Vinayaditya and the succession 
of Vjjayaditya.^®" It is, however, clear that the Chalukyan 
monarch, who seems to have been away from the Chahikyan 
metropolis, managed to secure his throne through his own 
prowess, skill and diplomacy.^®^ Inscriptions especially record 
his three talents, namely, influence, enterprise and good counsel. 
He pulled his empire out of the slough of insecurity, instability 
and kmglessness.’^’- 

The Renewal of Pallava-Clidlukya Conflict 

The reign of the Chalukyan ruler Vijayaditya was hitherto 
taken as peaceful, but of late there is new evidence pointing to 
the renewal of the traditional Pallava-Chalukya clash in his time 
too, though in the latter part of his reign. This is evident from 
the Ulchala Stone Slab Inscription dated in the 35th regnal year 
(a. D. 730-731) of Vijayaditya.^*’^ It records that the heir-appa¬ 
rent Vikramaditya II went on an expedition to Kahchl before 
this date, as this mentions the aggressive role of the Chalukyas 
and the defeat of the Pallava ruler Paramesvaravarman II 
(A.D. 722-738).There is also a reference to the Gahga 
prince Durvinita Ereyappa, who seems to have accompanied 
the Chalukya victor, and was duly rewarded for his assistance 
in the campaign. This consisted of the territories of Ulchala 
and Pariyala. "I he Pallava ruler was also forced to pay tribute 
to the Chalukyan monarch.This is not a solitary evidence 
relating to the clash between these two southern powers. We 
also learn from the Pattadakal Inscription of Lokamahadevi, 
wife of Vikramaditya II, that her husband thrice conquered 
Kanchl, the Pallava metropolis.^®® This was the first of the three 
expeditions undertaken by Vikramaditya 11 recorded in his chief 
queen’s inscriptions.^®^ Its date could well be settled on the 
basis of the reference to the defeated Pallava king Parames¬ 
varavarman II (a.d. 722-730)^®^ and the date of the Ulchala 
Inscription, viz., a.d. 731. It is, therefore, likely that the 
expedition might have been undertaken some time between a.d. 

727 and 730, as the Pallava ruler also tried to settle scores with 
the Ganga king ^ripurusha, father of Durvinita Ereyappa, at 
the battle of Vilande, which ended in his death.^®® The Pallavas, 
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therefore, v(etc compeUed to pfay a pacific role iit the Southern 

political wrangles. 

The Chalukyan monarch, thus, had the upper hand and his 
political influence considerably increased. This is equally evident 
from the title Samastabhuvandsraya, i.e., ‘the refuge of the entire 
earth’ taken by him for the first and last time.^®” While the 
Southern powers lay prostrate at his feet, there was no strong 
ruler in the North to question his supremacy after the defeat of 
this unknown Sakalottardpathanatha who is proposed to be 
identified with Adityasena.‘‘” The Chalukyan empire under him 
seems to have considerably extended in his lime including 
Gujarat and Lata in the Northern India, and extending upto 
the territory of the Fastern Chfilukyas, and from Central India 
upto the outskirts of Kanchl. 

This extensive empire was governed through the help of the 
feudatories and the scions of the family, who are mentioned in 
the records. These include, besides the traditional ones, the 
Alupa, Gaiiga, Sendraka,”"- Bana chiefs,’"^ Telugu-Chola of 
Renadu;-”^ others were Narendraditya,'®^ Upendra^”® and 
Bhupaditya"**'^ who requested the monarch to make grants of 
land to certain individuals and institutions. The Alupa king, a 
relation of Vijayadilya, was made governor of the area around 
BanavasT (Shiggaon Plates);-®” while the viceroy of the Lata 
area w'as Vinayaditya Mangalarasaj^f” the Puri-Kohkana area 
was ruled by Bhogasakti of the Harish Chandra dynasty 

Vijayaditya’s peaceful reign was equally noted for many- 
sided activities in art and culture. The ruler was broad-minded 
and tolerant enough to patronise different religions. In his time 
the temple building activities also received impetus. The ruler 
himself built a great Siva temple at Pattadakal, which was 
named after him as Vijayesvara.*^^ Curiously enough, this 
temple exists even now, though under the name of Sahgame^- 
vara, probably renamed during the reign of his grandson Kirt- 
tivarman II, whose inscription at Pattadakal begins with the 
invocation to Hara-Gaun Sangama?^- The Alampur Inscription 
of the §aka year 636 states that at the command of the emperor 
Vijayaditya, Isanacharya constructed a prakarabandha (enclo¬ 
sure), evidently to the iSaiva temple at Alampur.^'^ According 
to the Badami Pillar Inscription of Vijayaditya, queen mother 
Vinayavati installed the images of Brahma^ Vishnu and 
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Mahcsvara at Vatapi.^^^ The Banikop Inscription refers to the 
installation of the images of Nandisvara during the rule of 
Vijayaditya.^’^ Several copper plates issued by this Chrdukyan 
monarch granting land to the Bralimanas and religious pefsons 
from different camps point to his patronising those engaged in 
religious activities. 

Vijayaditya equally patronised Jainism. The Lakshmesvar 
Inscription of the ^aka year 651 records that from the victori¬ 
ous camp at Raktapura, this Chalukyan monarch gifted the 
village Kardam, south of Pulikere, to his father’s priest Udaya- 
deva Pandita, pupil of Pujyapada/^® and belonged to the Deva- 
gutia branch of Mulasariigha, for the benefit of the temple of 
l§ahkha Jinendra at Pulikere. The Jain Guru Pujyapada 
might be the celebrated author of the Jainendra Vydkarana 
The Shiggaon Plates were issued by the king in favour of the 
Jain monastery constructed by Kumkumadevi (sister of Vijaya¬ 
ditya) at Pungcie at the request of the AlQpa Chitravahana, 
the husband of the above-mentioned lady, when Vijayaditya 
had gone to BanavasI to see his brother-in-law.^'“ This Chalu¬ 
kyan king also gifted the village of Lohagajja Vataka to Soma- 
sarma at the request of Kurhkumadevi, as is evident from the 
Bilgalkot Plates.""' 

Vijayaditya was a patron of fine arts and encouraged music 
and learning. A record of his son and successor Vikramaditya 
II mentions the renewal of a grant earlier made by his father to 
the musicians of Pattadakal.""" The king had a soft corner for a 
talented and beautiful courtesan named Vinapoti, who is actu¬ 
ally mentioned as his prdna-vallabhe in the Mahakuta Inscrip¬ 
tion of his time, who actually gave an endowment as a token 
of her religious piety. 

Vikramaditya II 

Emperor Vijayaditya was succeeded by his dear son {priya- 
sunuh OT priyaputrah) Vikramaditya II.""" He was appointed 
heir-apparent before a.d. 710, as suggested by the Satara 
Plates.,dated in the 14th regnal year of his father falling in the 
Saka year 632. Here Vikramaditya II requests his father to 
make the grant mentioned in the said plates.""" Thus, this 
Chalukyan ruler was actively associated with the administration 
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of the empire for more than 23 years/"-^ In the other record 
from Lakshmesvar, this crown prince deputises for his father 
by consenting to the code of conduct {achdra vyavastha) for the 
officers and mahdjanas of that locality He had also headed 
the Chalukyan army which successfully invaded the Pallava 
teiritory during the later phase of his father’s time.--® It follows 
from the above references that he was properly trained in civil 
and military matters before his consecration. 

It is equally necessary to mention his family relations for the 
purpose of assessing his political involvements. Having married 
two princesses of the Haihayas, named LokamahadevI and 
TrailokyamahadevI, he had naturally the support of this power. 
The younger sister was the mother of the heir-apparent Klrtti- 
varman ll;-'-" while the elder one probably looked after the 
administration of the region named Kuruttakunte, as is record¬ 
ed in the Kurtakoti InscriptionVikramaditya II probably 
had a brother named Bhima from whom the Later Chalukyas 
of KalyanI claimed their descent, though the evidence on this 
point from the inscriptions of the Chalukyas of Badami is 
wanting.-'® 

The dynastic records credit him with the imperial titles of 
MaJulrdjdcihirdja, Paramehara and Bliaffdraka besides the family 
epithets of Satydsraya and Sriprithivlvallabha or Vallabha and 
^nvallahha. He is called Vallabha durjaya, i.e., ‘the unrepuls- 
able lord’ and Kdhchiyan Kodu, i.e., ‘the captor of Kahchl’.-®® 
The last attribute was probably an answer to the Pallava epithet 
Vd(dpi-Konda taken by the Pallava ruler Narasirfihavarman.-®^ 
It may as well be mentioned that the epithet Samastabhuvands- 
raya associated with Vijayaditya is missing in the list of titles 
accorded to Vikramaditya II and Kirttivarman II. The reason 
for this lapse is, however, wanting; though it could be due to 
the waning of the Chalukyan influence in the North. 

The Date of Accession 

The date of Vikramaditya II’s accession to the throne could 
no doubt be fixed on the basis of his two dated insc4jptions 
from Lakshmesvar and Narwan.-®" He was fairly old at that 
time since he was the crown prince for more than 23 years. The 
first record is the Lakshmesvar Stone Inscription issued on 
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Magha Paurnomasi of the l§aka year 656 in the 2nd regnal year 
of the king corresponding to Sunday, 24th January, a.d. 734.^^® 
It suggests that the first regnal year of the king was in the 
beginning of A D. 733. The Narwan Plates dated in Saka year 
664 in the 8th regnal year of the king, issued on the occasion 
of the Sun turning to the North and corresponding to 21st 
December, a.d. 741 would help in fixing his accession in a.d. 
734.^"^ It may, therefore, be proposed that Vikramaditya It 
ascended the throne in a.d. 734. The genuineness of the Laksh- 
me^var Inscription is, however, questioned by Fleet because 
of its late characters.This does not seem to be true since 
the date appears to be correct on the basis of the astronomical 
calculations. As such, the date of accession proposed earlier, 
viz., A.D. 734, seems much probable."^® 

Inscriptions 

The events of the reign of this Chalukyan ruler are found 
in as many as eighteen records.”®’ The earliest one dated in 
his 1st regnal year is a Stone Inscription found at Tippaluru in 
Cuddapah district of Andhra Pradesh It registers a Pannasa 
gift at Marraluru by Annarapule-Vimbulu to a Brahmana of 
Vehgi, when Poramukharama was overrunning the territory up 
to the river Penna on behalf of the Bana king, a feudatory of 
Vikramaditya 11. The next one is the Lakshmesvar Stone 
Inscription dated on Magha Paurnamasi, the I§aka year 65o in 
the 2nd regnal year of the king, corresponding to Sunday, 24th 
January, a.d. 734. It records the repairing and embellishment 
of ^veta Jindlaya at Sankha tirtha Vasati at Pulikere and lIso 
registers the gift of 50 nivartanas of land to Vijayadeva Pandita 
of Devaguna sect and Mtilasarhgha lineage.^®® The only set of 
Copper Plates, issued by Vikramaditya II, so far discovered, 
refer to his 8th regnal year falling in the ^laka year 664 and 
corresponding to 21st December, ad. 741. It was found at 
Narwan in Ratnagiri district in Maharashtra, and records the 
gift of villages named Narwana and Chindrama^a in Chipra- 
luna vishaya at the request of Rashtrakuta Govindaraja, son of 
Sivaraja.^^® 

Besides these records, all others are undated though they 
do mention the name of Vikramaditya II. Among these, a 
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viragal, found at Hire-Madhure village in Chitaldurga district 
of Karnataka, is important as it refers to the capture of 
Kanchl.^^^ The main purpose of the record is to commemorate 
the death of a hero named Dasiamman in this campaign by 
someone (name lost), who was the subordinate of Vikrama- 
• dityarasar, i.e., Vikramaditya II. Another inscription which 
confirms the capture of Kanchl is a record of Vikramaditya 
from that place itself, and engraved on the back wall of a pillar 
of the momlapa in front of the famous Rajasirhhesvara temple at 
Canjeevaram.-^- It records that after the conquest of Kanchl, 
Vikramaditya 11 did not confiscate the property of Rajasirhhes¬ 
vara temple but returned it to the god. The edict is written by 
Anivarita Punyavallabha, under the authority of Vallabhadur- 
jaya. Two inscriptions referring to this Chalukyan monarch 
have also been found at Aihole.“^^ The one which is in Durga 
Temple mentions a grant in favour of Aditya, the priest of the 
temple, while the other one records only a few names besides 
Vikramaditya,-^'* Bhatara. 

There are as many as five inscriptions referring to the queen- 
consort Lokamahadevi of this Chalukyan monarch from Patta- 
dakal. One record confirms the earlier grant made by Vijaya- 
ditya to the singers of the locality in the enjoyment of the 
grants and privileges by the Chalukyan queen,Another one 
registers a grant in favour of the temple of Lokesvara (probably 
named after Lokamahadevi) by the queen during the reign of 
Vikramaditya II.A third one from Virupaksha temple at 
Pattadakal refers to queen Lokamahadevi and architect named 
Sutradhari, who built the temple constructed by the queen. 

The fourth record from Pattadakal mentions the construction 
of the temple by agramahishi in celebration of her husband 
Vikramaditya II, who had thrice conquered KanchT.^^® The 
last Pattadakal Inscription from Virupaksha Temple records 
that the temple of God Lokesvara was built by Lokamahadevi, 
queen^*® of Vikramaditya II, of the Haihaya lineage, to the 
south of the temple of God Vijayesvara. 

Of the remaining epigraphs, the Stone Inscription found at 
Chandana in Anantpur district mentions Vanaraja and Records 
some gift during the supremacy of Vikramaditya IL®®“ Another 
record from Bhairavakopda in Karnul district mentions the 
setting up of the images of Ganapatl, Nandlsvara, and Dandis- 
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vara by Kallibol during the reign of the Chalukyan ruler 
Vikramaditya.-*^ The last four inscriptions from Devageri, 
Byagavadi, Kelavarkop, and Gudugu<^i in Dharwar district .are 
fragmentary and seem to record some gifts or remission of 


Important Events 

Vikramaditya II, as heir-apparent, had distinguished himself 
in the campaign against the Pallavas, as recorded in the 
Ulachala Inscription of a.d. 731, in the 35th regnal year of his 
father.^*^^ His military achievement, therefore, was an asset to 
him in his career as a ruler of Badami. He had, however, to 
prove his prowess in a different capacity as well. This is evident 
from the reference to the Arab invasion in his time. 

Arab Invasion 

During the reign of Vikramaditya 11, the north-western 
limits of the Chalukyan empire were threatened by the inroads 
of Arab intruders. The dynastic records do not refer to this 
outstanding event, but fortunately the details concerning this 
event are preserved in the Navsari Plates of Chalukya Pulake- 
^iraja, a son of Dharasraya Jayasimha, dated in Kalachuri 
year 490 = a.d. 739 This record vividly describes the Arab 
invasion and the fierce fight that took place at Navsari. Fur¬ 
ther, it refers to the Tajika army (Arab forces), which had 
plundered the Saindhavas (Sindhu kingdom), Kachchhelas 
(Cutch), Saurashtra (Kathiawada), Chavotakas, Mauryas, Gur- 
jaras and other kings invading the Navsari vishaya during the 
course of its campaign for conquering all the Southern kings. 
Avanijana^raya Pulakesiraja gave him a fierce fight somewhere 
near his headquarters in which he emerged victorious. In 
recognition of this heroic achievement of his scion and feuda¬ 
tory Vallabha Narendra (Vikramaditya II), the contemporary 
Chaluk;^an emperor, bestowed upon him the titles of Dakshind- 
parhasadhara, Challukikuldlarhkara, Prithivlvallabha and Anivar- 
iakanivartayitri in appreciation of his heroic achievements.^^® 

The prasasti part of the grant includes a passage known to 
occur in the Gurjara Grants of the period for the first time. 
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This seems to suggest that the Gurjara kingdom was annexed 
to the Chalukyan kingdom before the date of this grant It 
also suggests that Avanijaniisraya had successfully driven out 
the Arabs from the Gurjara territory and annexed the same to 
his kingdom. The last known date of the Gurjaras in that 
• region is the Kalachuri year 486 (a.d. 736).-'^’’ The elaborate 
description of the battle in the above-mentioned record points 
to its immediate recording after the defeat of the Tajika army. 
Therefore, the Arab invasion of the Lata country must be dated 
some time between the Kalachuri years 486 and 490 (the date 
of the Navsari Grant) or a.d. 736 and 739 and might have 
taken place in a.d 737 or 738. The bestowal of the title 
Paramabhattaraka is rather inexplicable.-®'* It might be sugges¬ 
tive either of his attaining independence or just a gloriiication. 
This was a great achievement and was a turning point in early 
mediaeval history. If the Arabs had been successful, probably 
it would have meant the end of Hindu rule in Western India 
and complete extinction of their power. 

Conquest of Kanchi 

The Pallava-Chalukya hostilities were revived afresh during 
the reign of Vikramaditya ]f. I'he solitary Copper Plate Inscrip¬ 
tion of his reign found at Narwan in Ratnagiri provides details 
of the Chalukyan aggression against the Pallavas.-®“ These are 
as well confirmed by the Kendur and Vakkaleri Plates of Klrtti- 
varman II, the son and successor of Vikramaditya 11.^“^ This 
Chalukyan monarch is also said to have conquered Kanchi 
thrice, according to an undated Pattadakal Inscription of Loka- 
mahadevi.^®- Now, according to the Narwan Plates, Vikrama¬ 
ditya II, immediately after his accession to the throne, took up 
the responsibility of uprooting the traditional Chalukyan foes, 
namely, the Pallavas, and marched through the Tundaka coun¬ 
try, and defeated Nandipotavarman, the Pallava ruler who had 
come to face him.-®® The Chalukyan ruler received immense 
booty as a result of his victory and this included precious stones, 
war-elephants, and the banner of martial music, Katumukha- 
vaditasamudraghosha}^^ The Pallava metropolis was kept intact 
and the Chalukya monarch gave handsome gifts to Brdhmanas, 
the poor and the indigents. He also visited the temples of Kanchi, 
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especially the Rajasirhhe^vara Temple constructed by Nara- 
siifihavarman with stones and did not disturb these by ransack¬ 
ing their treasury.-®^ 

The above account is further corroborated by the Kanchi 
Inscription of Vikramaditya II found engraved on the back wall 
of a pillar of the mandapa in front of Rajasirhhesvara Temple.-®** • 
It mentions that after the conquest of Kanchi, the Chalukyan 
monarch did not confiscate the property of Rajasimhesvara 
Temple.-'” The record is stated to be written by Anivarita 
Punyavallabha (evidently, the Chalukyan minister for peace and 
war, Sandhivigrahika), under the authority of Vallabha-durjaya, 
i.e., the unconquerable Chalukyan monarch (Vikramaditya 
II) It is clear from the description of this Chalukyan con¬ 
quest that it was motivated by the desire to avenge the capture 
of Vatapi, the Chalukyan capital, earlier by Narasirhhavarman 
Mahamalla In fact, the Pallava Inscription engraved on 
the wall of Mallikarjuna Temple (Badami) dated in the 13th 
regnal year of Narasimhavarman,-'^** was an irritant for Chalu¬ 
kyan prestige and honour. It was, therefore, necessary that 
Vikramaditya II should get his conquest similarly recorded in 
the Pallava capital at Rajasiriihesvara Temple. Vikramaditya II, 
thus, paid back his hereditary enemy in the same coin. 

It is difficult to fix the date of the occupation of Kanchi and 
the place of the clash. The Narwan Plates are dated in the 
:§aka year 664 = a,d. 741-42, falling in the 8th regnal year of the 
king-’^ and the defeated Pallava ruler was none else but Nandi- 
varman II Pallavamalla, son of Hiranyavarman, who is supposed 
to have ascended the throne of Kanchi in a d. 730.-’- Vikrama¬ 
ditya II became the Chalukyan sovereign in a d. 733-34. As 
this event is not recorded in the Lakshmesvar Inscription of the 
^aka year 656 falling in the 2nd regnal year,-’® so this event 
must have happened between a.d. 735 and 740. The Mallam 
Inscription of the 15th regnal year of Nandivarman II from 
Gudur taluka of Nellore records a gift of gold to a temple made 
under the order of the Chalukki-arasar at the request of Ajuva- 
arasar.-’* According to K.A.N. Sastri, this record probably 
points To the route taken by Vikramaditya II on his outward 
journey or the return one.^’** Another inscription from Tumkur 
district in Karnataka also refers to this expedition of Vikrama¬ 
ditya II,which was probably the second one ajainst the 
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Pallavas amongst the three conquests referred to in the 
Pattadakal Inscription of Lokamahadevi.*^’^ 

Conquest of the Southern Powers 

The Narwan Plates also suggest that Vikramiiditya II caused 
distress to some other Southern powers, namely, the Cholas, 
Pandyas, Keralas and Kalabhras, besides other kings in that 
region.-'* The Kcndur and Vakkaleri Plates of Kirttivarman II, 
the son and successor of this Chalukyan monarch, also give 
support to the above statement of the Narwan Plates.'-’^ How¬ 
ever, we do not have details of these exploits of Vikramaditya II. 
Probably he marched against these rulers after the capture of 
Kanchi and the defeat of the Pallava ruler Nandivarman II, 
thus symbolising the role of his predecessors. This action might 
have been motivated to frustrate these Southern powers to join 
hands against the Chalukyas, as they did during the time of 
Pulakesin II resulting in heavy loss to the Chalukyas.“**’ It is 
as well mentioned that Vikramaditya’s victory was characterised 
hy the setting up of a Jayastambha, column of victory, on the 
sea-shore in that region 

Renewal of the Pallava-Chdlukya Hostilities 

Vikramaditya’s return to his capital after his successful 
expedition in the South did not ensure permanent peace in that 
region. The Pallavas were only marking time and were equally 
anxious for another round to retrieve their lost prestige. Thus, 
during the later part of the reign of Vikramaditya II, the 
Pallava-Chalukya hostilities were once again revived The credit 
for the third Chalukyan campaign goes to the heir-apparent, 
who solicited his father’s permission to proceed to the South 
against the family foes, i.e., Pallavas, who were raising their 
heads once again.*He was successful in defeating the contem¬ 
porary Pallava ruler, Nandivarman II Pallavamalla, pushing 
him inside the fort of the metropolis, till he gave way.-*^^ The 
Pallavas are, however, silent on this point.-** It is also narrated 
that the heir-apparent returned to the capital with a large booty 
.consisting of the captured elephants of the enemy and a vast 
Amount of spoils in the shape of gold and jewels and presented 
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these to his ruling father Vikramaditya It is evident that 

this successful Chalukyan raid of the Pallava kingdom headed 
by the heir-apparent Kirttivarman II was probably the last in 
the series of three expeditions mentioned in the record of 
Lokamahadevl.2®® Thus, even in his short reign of 14 years 
Vikramaditya II had to spend a good bit of his time in crushing 
the Pallavas and their neighbours. 

Extent of His Empire 

The Chalukyan empire under Vikramaditya II was further 
extended with the inclusion of the Gurjara territory after the 
defeat of the Arab forces by a Chalukyan scion Avanijanasraya 
Pulakesiraja, the Lata ruler.-**^ There was, however, a decline in 
the political influence exercised by the Chalukyas in the North, 
probably consequent to the emergence of the Karkotas under 
Lalitaditya Muktapida and Yasovarman of Kanauj. I'he 
Chalukyas continued to dominate the political horizon of South 
India without any interruption of their supremacy. Their over- 
lordship was an acknowledged fact in the whole of the Trans- 
Narmada region of India, except the territory held by their 
collaterals at Vehgi. They, no doubt, did wield great influence in 
the South as recorded earlier, with successful incursions in the 
life-time of this monarch. Towards the east, the eastern 
Chalukyas of Vehgi continued as a political force independent of 
the Chalukyan house of Badami. The Rashtrakutas, exercising 
control over the regions of Malava and Madhya Pradesh, were 
functioning as the Chalukyan feudatories,^**® while the 
Kalachuris, with Tripurl as their base,"®^ had also intimate 
political relations with them further cemented with matrimonial 
ties.‘®° The other feudatories, namely, the Sendrakas, Gahgas, 
Banas and Alupas, were not disturbed.'**®^ 

Vikramaditya II, thus, had an eventful career, beginning with 
his role in the Southern conquest and widening his area of 
political influence and sovereignty. Besides being a good' 
warrior, he was equally a patron of art and encouraged temple- 
buildiifg activities in his time.^®^ His two queens LokamahadevF 
and Trailokyamahadevi constructed the Saiva temples at 
Patladakal besides many more constructed at Aihole and other 
places.-®® The end of the reign cf this ruler in a.d. 745 marks' 
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the decline of Chalukyan glory, though we do find an unevent¬ 
ful beginning in his successor’s time. 
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The Decline of Chalukyan Power 


Klrttivarman II 

'Y/^ikramAI 3ITYA II was succeeded by his favourite son (priya- 
suntih) Klrttivarman 11.^ He was the son of Queen Trailokya 
Mahadevi since the latter is described as the mother of the lion 
among the kings, i.e., Klrttivarman II in the Pattadakal Inscrip¬ 
tion.- Queen I'railokya Mahadevi was the uterine sister of Loka- 
mahadevi—the chief queen of Vikramaditya II and belonged 
to the llaihaya lineage.^ Her son Klrttivarman was proclaimed 
yuvanlja during the lifc*time of his father, and he was associated 
with the administration of the kingdom in the above capacity.* 
He led an important expedition against the Pallavas before he 
ascended the throne. 

The dynastic records bestow on him the imperial titles of 
Mahdrdjdclhirdja, Paramehara, Rajadliirdja and Bhaijdraka, be¬ 
sides the dynastic epithets of ^rfprithivDallabha, Vallabha or 
^rlvallabha and Satydsraya.^ He is also described as a paramount 
sovereign.® A few Kannada records of his time call him Bhafa- 
rdr, a Kannada corruption of Sanskrit term Blia{(drakaf A few 
more titles are also accorded to this ruler, as, for instance, the 
Pattadakal Inscription confers on him the viruda Nrpasimha, 
i.e., ‘the lion among kings’.® The Pei^dapeta epigraph attributes 
the title of Anivdrita to this Chalukyan monarch.® The Kannada 
word 'arasa' meaning ‘king’ is also added to his nam 2 .^® The 
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Chadan Stone Inscription mentions him as Vikramaditya Satyd- 
sraya ^riprithivivallabha Mahdrdjddhirdja Paramesvara Kirti- 
varma-Bhafdra, in a pure South Indian style of giving the «ame 
of the individual with the name of his father,indicating that 
Kirttivarman II was the son of Vikramaditya 11. 

The Date of Accession 

According to Fleet, Kirttivarman II ascended the throne in 
A.D. 746 or 747. Evidently, his suggestion is based on the Vakka- 
leri Plates of Kirttivarman II, dated on the full moon tithi of 
Bliadrapada, §aka year 679, falling in the king’s eleventh regnal 
year.^® Since this date is given in the expired ^aka year, so it 
would correspond to Friday, 2nd September, a.d. 757. Counting 
backwards from this date, the first regnal year of the king 
would fall in a.d. 746-47. However, with the publication of the 
Kendur Plates, the above-mentioned view needs reconsideration. 
These plates are dated on the full moon day of Vaisdkha, solar 
eclipse, ;§aka year 672 (expired) falling in the 6th regnal year 
of the king.^^ According to the Indian Ephemery, the English 
calendar equivalent of it would be Sunday, 26th April, a.d. 
750.^'' Now, counting backwards from this date, the first regnal 
year of Kirttivarman II would fall in a.d. 644-45.^® Thus, we 
find a difference of two years between these two dates of the 
same king. As already stated, we find a difference of two to 
three years between the dates given in iSaka era and regnal 
years.^’ The last known date of Vikramaditya II is 21st Decem¬ 
ber, A.D. 742 from the Narwan Plates,^® thus making it evident 
that Kirttivarman II became ruler after this date, which might 
be any time upto a.d. 745. Nandimatha, however, believes that 
this Chalukyan monarch ascended the throne in a.d. 746.^® It, 
however, appears more plausible to believe that Kirttivarman II 
was crowned as the Chalukyan monarch in a.d. 745. 

Inscriptions 

There are in all nine records of his time. The first record 
is the Ainuli Plates referring to the fourth regnal year of the 
king. This fragmentary epigraph records the presence of the 
king in a victorious camp on the banks of the river Bhlma.^® 
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The first record in chronological order is the Kendur Plates 
dated in the ^aka year 672 falling in KIrttivarman’s sixth 
regnal year. It registers the gift of the village Bepatti in Velvola 
Vishaya in favour of Ramasarman at the request of the chief 
queen.At the time of issuing these plates, Kirttivarman II 
,was stationed at Raktapura.^^ This record helps us in determin¬ 
ing his date of accession ^3 The next one, also referring to 
the 6th regnal year, was discovered at Annigere. Its object is to 
record the construction of a Chediya (Chaitya) by Kaliyamma, 
who was the headman of Jebulageri in the time of KTrtti- 
varman 11.^^ 

A set of copper plates were discovered at Vakkaleri in the 
Kolar district of Karnataka issued by Kirttivarman II from his 
victorious camp at Bhandaragavittge village on the north bank 
of the river Bhlmarathl, on the full moon day of Bhadrapada of 
the I§aka year 679 corresponding to the 1 Jth regnal year of the 
monarch These plates record the gift of the village Sujjiyur 
together with Nengiyur and Nandivalll, situated in Panungal 
Vishaya in favour of Madhavasarraan at the request of Dosi- 
raja The next record is the Pattadakal Pillar Inscription 
which refers to the building of temples by LokamahadevI and 
TrailokyamahadevI in honour of Siva—named after them as 
‘Lokesvara’ and ‘Trailokyesvara’, respectively.^’ This record 
points to the Saivite leanings of the later Chalukya kings of 
Badami. 

The last four inscriptions are undated, discovered at Pedda- 
peta, Chandan village in Anantpur and Korrapadu and Adur, 
respectively, situated in Cuddapah and Dharwar districts. The 
A<jur record is a Jam epigraph, recording the grant of 25 nivar- 
tanas of land for the promotion of Jindlaya and an alms-house 
constructed by Dharmagamunda.**^ The tablet bearing the 
record was set up by Sripala, the grandson of Dharmagdmunda 
and disciple of Prabha(chandra), a Jain monk of repute.^® The 
second part of this record refers to this Chalukyan monarch 
and his feudatory Madhavatti-arasa, with whose permis¬ 
sion the Gamundas and Karanas donated land to Prabhachandra 
Gurava belonging to Chediya of Paralura.®“ The Kotfapadu 
ceiling Slab Inscription registers a gift of four marutfu of land 
at Malavuru by Per~Bdnadhirdju to Adiiya-Bhatdra.^^ The Bana 
chief was a subordinate of Kirttivarman II. The Chandana 
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Stone Inscription records a gift of land to Kanavadl (Ganapati) 
by Dharojiappan, son of Irigaiiga of Tagadur, while he was rul¬ 
ing over Chcnjona with his subordinate Banaraja governing the 
Suramara Vishaya, during the reign of Kirttivarman II The 
Peddapeta Stone Inscription registers a gift of 25 of 

land at Kudaluru to a named Duggiya of Vegi by^ 

Ranavijaya.3^ Another undated Kannada record engraved on 
a broken pillar from Niluru in Anantpur district refers to the 
reign of the monarch, who remitted certain taxes due from 
some gamundas A Slab Inscription from Kurukundi refers 
to him and registers a land gift.^^ Thus all these records not 
only refer to the Banas as feudatories of the Chalukyas, but also 
provide us information about the existence of religious sects of 
Ganapati^ Aditya^ and Jina. 

Important Events of his Reign 

Kirttivarman II, as an heir-apparent, had occasion to distin¬ 
guish himself as a warrior when he prevailed upon his father to 
let him conduct a military expedition against the Pallavas, 
with a view to exterminating them.^*' He was successful in 
conquering the Pal lava ruler Nandivarman II both in open light 
and in his foit.^'^ The expedition was equally successful in 
his collecting a vast amount of booty and war elephants which 
he no doubt presented to his father Vikramaditya II.This 
added to his qualification as a military geneial in his capacity 
as crown prince. His military talents are also recorded in ins¬ 
criptions and he is said to have attained proficiency both in 
arms and learning since his childhood.Thi.s Chalukyan mon¬ 
arch had a number of feudatories at his command whose ser¬ 
vices could be utilised for military ventures.The Kendur and 
Vakkaleri Plates contain evidence of this ruler's military 
achievements, but other sources, however, specify some specific 
events of his reign, which may now be enumerated. 

Clash with the Pdndya King 

The Pan^ya king Maravarman Rajasiriiha had probably 
formed an alliance with Vikiamaditya II, when the latter invad¬ 
ed the territory of the Pallavas, espousing the cause of Chitra- 
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maya as the claimant to the royal throne after the death of 
Paramesvaravarman in a.d. 730.'*^ During his time, the Pandya 
kingdom included some parts of the Kongu country impinging 
on the territory of the Gangas, who were feudatories of the 
Ghalukyas. Hostilities thus developed between the Ganga ruler 
iSrlpurusha and the Pandyan king Rajasirhha I, who wanted 
further to extend his dominion beyond the Koiigu country. As 
such, a clash occuiTed between the Gangas and the Chalukya 
king “ KTrttivarman II, and the Pandya ruler, who actually 
crossed the river Kaveri and captured the territory of Malakon- 
gam situated between Tiruchirapalli and Tanjore districts 
The Chalukyan king with his feudatory was defeated at the 
battle of Venbai and peace was concluded as a result of which 
a Ganga princess was given in marriage to the Pandya ruler 
Rajasirhha’s sonT^ Prof Nilakanta Sastri is inclined to place 
this event in A D. 750,but it would be mo7-e proper to fix its 
date as a d. 748 or so because according to the Ainuli Plates, 
the Chalukyan king was in his camp near the river Bhirnii in 
his 4th regnal year. '''• The Kendur Plates were issued by him 
in the 6th regnal year from Raktapura,^*^ which also suggests 
his presence in the Northern portion of his kingdom at that 
time. As such, the clash between Kirltivarman 11 and his 
Ganga ally against the Pandyas seems to have taken place 
earlier than the two dates, i c., before a d. 749. The victory of 
the Pandyas against the joint forces did not in any way affect 
Kirttivarinan II’s position or loss of any territory. 

The Rise of the Rashtrakiiias 

The rise of the Rashtrakutas is generally supposed to begin 
with Dantidurga, who was the founder of the imperial dynasty. 
There are, however, references to several Rashlrakuta families 
before his time.'*’ Thus, we find Govindaraja, son of Svami- 
raja, ruling in the Satara-Ratnagiri region as the feudatory of 
Vikramaditya II, recorded in the Narwan Plates.Another 
Rashtrakuta family was that of Nannaraja which was ruling in 
the Vidarbha region in a.d. 640, probably as the feudatory of 
Pulakesin II, with headquarters at Ellichpur in Amaravati 
district in Maharashtra State.It seems that during the 
Pallava-Chalukya hostilities in the reign of Vikramaditya II, 
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these families became powerful because of the preoccupation of 
the Chalukyan monarch in the South. While the two families- 
were owing allegiance to the Chalukyas, they were not slow to 
avail themselves of any opportunity to attain independence. 

The Rashtrakuta family which gave a blow to the Chalu¬ 
kyan fortunes was that of Berar, and its vassal ruler Indra was 
said to have been ambitious who ruled from a.d. 715 to 735.®° 
Evidently, he was the feudatory of the Chalukya Vijayaditya. 
Indra I,t he father of Dantidurga, was so bold as to marry a 
Chalukyan princess by the Rakshasa form by abducting her 
from the Svayamvara at Kaira, perhaps after defeating her 
father.®^ According to Altekar, she was the daughter of either 
Mahgalarasa Vinayaditya or his younger brother Avanijandsraya 
Pulakesiraja of Lata.®^ xhis probably led to temporary estran¬ 
gement between the Chalukyas of Lata and the Rashtrakutas. 
Two things, however, do not fit into the above episode; firstly, 
the Chalukyan overlord at Badami would have not slept over 
the matter. He would certainly have interfered since the 
respect of a scion of the family was involved. Secondly, the 
venue of the Svayamvara should have been the capital of this 
Chalukyan ruler, somewhere in Lata, and not at Kaira, in the 
territory of the Maitrakas of Vallabhi.®^ It may thus be sur¬ 
mised that either there is no truth in the story of this form of 
marriage between a Rashtrakuta chieftain and a Chalukyan 
princess, or the Rashtrakutas and the Chalukyas must have 
come to terms after some clash which was cemented with this 
matrimonial tie. At any rate, it points to the rise of the Rash¬ 
trakutas as a political force in the first quarter of the eighth- 
century A.D. 

Whatever might have been the facts, it is no doubt certain 
that Indra I had married a Chalukyan princess named' 
Bhavanaga or Bhavagana and he ruled upto a.d. 735.®^ He 
was succeeded by his son, from the Chalukyan princess, 
named Dantidurga, who founded the imperial Rashtrakuta 
dynasty of Malakhed.®® Dantidurga was not only a distinguish¬ 
ed warrior but also an accomplished diplomat. Being the 
blood ralative of the Chalukyas, he was in their good books,, 
and probably accompanied Vikramaditya II on his campaign- 
against the Pallavas and other rulers. As an insider, he could 
ferret out the secrets of the Chalukyan army which were helpful 
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to him in later times against the Chalukyas themselves. It 
appears that Dantidurga could not realise his ambitious designs 
against the Chalukyas in the life-time of the strong Chalukyan 
ruler, Vikramaditya II. He was content as a feudatory with 
the title of Prithivivallabha accorded to him in the Ellora 
Plates.®® It was only during the time of Kirttivarman II, who 
was engaged in the Southern campaigns for a long time,®^ that 
Dantidurga availed himself of the opportunity to throw off the 
mask of the Chalukyan overlordship. The occasion was, there¬ 
fore, ripe when the Chalukyan monarch in his clash with the 
Pandyas had a severe jolt as a result of his defeat By that 
time, Dantidurga had mustered enough strength with his suc¬ 
cessful campaigns in Central India in the region watered by the 
Mahl, the Narmada, and the Mahanadl.®® The strength of the 
Chalukyas of Lata was dissipated, consequent to the Arab 
inroads As such, Dantidurga had no difficulty in humbling 

the Chalukyas of Lata and he also conquered and annexed the 
Gurjara territory which at that time formed a part of the king¬ 
dom of Lata.®^ 

The Rashtrakutas and the Imperial Chalukyas of Badami 
were thus the only two powerful forces left in the Deccan to 
measure their strength against each other. Kirttivarman II 
after suffering a rebuff in the Southern campaign against the 
Pandyas®^ had to consolidate his forces, before taking up the 
cudgels against the Rashtrakutas In the mean time Danti¬ 
durga had conquered Lata, Sindha, Malava and Southern 
Kosala,®® and proved a much stronger force to be reckoned 
with. The Chalukyan ruler of Badami had, therefore, to mark 
time strengthening his forces and reestablishing his lost image 
before he could take the initiative against his adversaries both 
to the North and to the South of his empire. 

Defeat of Kirttivarman II 

The clash between the Chalukyan monarch Kirttivarman II 
and the Rashtrakuta feudatory Dantidurga could not be post¬ 
poned for long. Dantidurga, after consolidating his hpid over 
the neighbouring kingdoms comprising the present Maharashtra 
and some parts of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat,®^ was only 
waiting for a suitable opportunity to throw off not only the 
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Chalukyan overlordship but even eliminating the Chalukyas 
altogether. Another reason which might have been the cause 
of the friction between Kirttivarman II and Dantidurga was 
the latter’s aggressive policy towards the Chalukyan scion of 
Lata, whose country was conquered and annexed by him.®^ 
The Chalukyan overlord was interested in reinstating his scion 
in his lost kingdom Kirttivarman II, could not pocket the 
insult offered by his feudatory after the fall of the.Lata king¬ 
dom of his collateral. He was interested in consolidating his 
hold over the north and equally reinstating his relation at Lata. 
By the time Dantidurga had consolidated his hold after con¬ 
quering the neighbouring kingdoms and clashed with the over- 
lord, as is evident from the Samangarh Plates.®’ 

It seems that some time after his 4th or 6th regnal year in 
A.D. 650-51,®® Kirttivarman II tried to contain Dantidurga and 
his activities. A battle was fought in which Kirttivarman II 
lost heavily. The northern portion of Maharashtra and his 
territories in Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh were lost to the 
Rashtraktitas.®® His defeat is recorded in verses of the Saman¬ 
garh Plates of Dantidurga from the Kolhapur region dated 
A.D. 753.’° The Chalukyan records of his time are, however, 
silent on this point, but we do have information from the 
Samangarh and Ellora Plates about the clash between the 
Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas and the extinction of the 
former.’^ As recorded in these verses of the Samangarh Plates, 
the mighty Karnataka army, which had earlier vanquished the 
king of Kanchl, the Kerala, Pandya and Chola rulers of the 
South, §ri Harsha of Kanauj and Vajrata, was easily routed 
by the forces of Dantidurga.’^ The second verse, however, 
refers to the Chalukyan lord (Vallabha) easily succumbing 
without offering resistance.’® The later Chalukya records also 
notice the decline of the Chalukyas during the time of this 
ruler.’'* Thus, Kirttivarman II had to face defeat both in the 
North and in the South, which proved disastrous to the exis¬ 
tence of the line of the Chalukyas of Badami. It is, however, 
evident from the Rashtrakuta records that Dantidurga had 
made adequate preparations for a showdown with the Chalu¬ 
kyan monarch and the latter could not muster enough courage 
and strength to face his adversary.’® 
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Despite the two defeats, the Chalukyan ruler continued to 
hold his capital Badami and the Karnataka area of his empire. 
It is evident from the Vakkaleri Plates that Kirttivarman IF did 
reign till a.d. 757.’® The grant records the gift of a village in 
the Hangal area of Dharwar to BraJmianas from his camp at 
Bhandaragavattige on the banks of the Bhlma.” It seems that 
the Chalukyan king did not lose heart, and as soon as Danti- 
durga died in A.D. 756,’® he tried to retrieve the fallen fortune 
of his family.’® He had, however, to face an equally strong 
Rashtrakuta ruler named Krishna I, the uncle and successor of 
Dantidurga.®^ This Rashtrakuta king dealt a strong blow to 
the Chalukyan monarch by overthrowing and murdering him. 
This is evident from the Rashtrakuta as well as Chalukya 
inscriptions. The Rashtrakuta records narrate that Krishna I 
forcibly “carried away the fortune of the Chalukya family, 
wearing the garlands of waving pdlidhvajas".^^ He is also said 
to have transformed the great Varaha (Chalukyan crest) into a 
she-deer.®“ Moreover, a few Rashtrakuta records describe that 
Krishna I achieved supreme sovereignty resplendent with nume¬ 
rous paliclhvajas by defeating Rdhapa.^^ The reference to 
supreme sovereignty and palidhvajas probably indicated his 
identity with Kirttivarman II.In addition to the above facts, 
the later Chalukya records of KalyanI also affirm that the 
Rdjyasn of the Chalukyas disappeared from the earth during 
the reign of Kirttivarman 11,®® thus confirming the claim of the 
Rashtrakutas as recorded in their inscriptions. 

Kirttivarman II after ruling for about eleven years, i.e., 
upto A.D. 757, probably lost his life and empire in his clash with 
the Rashtrakutas.®® Probably he did not leave any successor. His 
death thus marks the end of the rule of the Early Chalukyas, 
who dominated the political scene of India in general and the 
South in particular for more than a century. His feudatories, 
namely, the Sendrakas, Bauas, Alupas, and the Gahgas, how¬ 
ever, remained loyal to him till his death.®’ Kirttivarman II was 
not only a distinguished warrior, but also a patron of letters 
and he was equally interested in monumental activities. The 
inscriptions from Adur and Annigere mention the erection of 
and endowment to the Jain temples at the above places.®® 
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Causes of Downfall 

As regards the factors responsible for the downfall of *the 
Chalukyas of Badami, it would be interesting to note that these 
were several. A bird’s-eye view of their history reveals a few 
immediate causes of their ouster from the political scene of 
India. Certain policy-decisions were equally responsible for it. 
Their involvement in the far South with a view to exterminat¬ 
ing the Pallavas was also responsible for their debacle at the 
hands of their own feudatory, i.e., the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga. 
These causes could be enumerated as follows: an extensive 
empire, weak successors. Southern incursions, the Arab invasion, 
the establishment of collateral branches, the rise of new 
political powers in the North and the South, and the rebellion 
of the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga. 

Extensive Empire 

Right from the time of Pulakesin II down to the end of the 
dynasty, except for a period of 12 years®** after the death of the 
above-mentioned monarch, the Chalukyas ruled over an exten¬ 
sive empire stretching up to the river Narmada, Mali! and 
Kim in the North and upto the border of Pallava territory in 
the South. This extensive empire appeared to be unmanageable 
from the centre alone. It had to be parcelled out into manage¬ 
able units. In those days of difficult communications, it was 
physically impossible to control the far-flung portions of their 
empire from the metropolis or by setting any Skandhdvdra or 
administrative camp at key points in the vast dominions. As 
such we fmd that the Chalukyan monarchs were sometimes 
helpless spectators to the sad drama of their decay and decline 
of their power and influence with the break-up of their far-flung 
dominion. 

The Weak Successors 

The''iiext factor adding to the list of causes of loss of the 
Chalukyan power was the weakness of Kirttivarman II, the last 
Chalukyan monarch. He lacked foresight, and unnecessarily 
entangled himself with the Pan<Jyas, which provided ^.^n oppor- 
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tunity to Dantidurga to create trouble in the North.®" If he 
had acted promptly after the ouster of his scion of the Lata 
<lynasty/^ probably he would have saved himself from the 
catastrophe that followed as a result of his lethargy, lack of 
foresight, and weak policy. He dissipated his energy in the 
Southern campaign which proved abortive.®^ He failed equally 
in the North and, having been unsuccessful in the South, he 
could not face the Rashtrakutas. Thus, he was to a great extent, 
responsible for the collapse of Chalukyan power. 

Southern Incursions 

The Southern campaigns have always proved unproductive 
for any ruler. Even in earlier times, we hardly find instances 
of permanent domination of this region by a Northern power. 
There were only temporary eclipses of its independence. As such 
the Chalukyas should have assessed their strength properly 
before pushing their arms in that direction in the light of these 
historical factors. The Chalukyas from Pulakesin onwards had 
perpetual clashes with the Pallavas and the trairajya. The 
Chalukyan monarch Pulakesin II, too, despite his success in 
other directions, lost his life and crown as a result of his bold 
enterprise in the extreme South."^ His own capital Badami was 
plundered in retaliation by the combined forces of the Southern 
powers. Vikramaditya II, despite his success in capturing 
Kanchi,®^ could not subjugate the Pallavas completely. Kirtti- 
varman II had to pay a heavy price for repeating the experi¬ 
ment of his predecessors in this direction. The expeditions 
proved costly not only in terms of money and resources but 
these also encouraged the feudatories in the North to strive for 
their independence. 

The Arab Invasion 

Another factor responsible for the decadence of Chalukyan 
power was the Arab invasion. It took place at a time when 
the Chalukyan overlord was busy in the South against'^the tra¬ 
ditional foes, the Pallavas. The Arabs, who according to the 
Navsari Plates, had conquered the Chapas, Mauryas, Karch- 
chheias, and Gurjaras, finally intruded into the Chalukyan king- 
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dom and reached Navsari, the provincial headquarters.The 
local scion faced them bravely and compelled them to retreat 
from the Indian territory adjoining the kingdoms of Lata ‘and 
Gurjara.®® While there was no repetition of aggression by the 
Tajika forces in the time of the Chalukyas, the latter had be¬ 
come very weak and could not effectively control and contain 
the Rashtrakutas on the North-West side. The Arab invasion, 
as such, indirectly contributed to the weakening of the Chalu- 
kyan authority. 

The Establishment of Collateral Branches 

A close analysis of Chalukyan history from a d. 543 to 757 
shows that one of the major reasons for the decline of the 
Chalukyas were the emergence of collateral lines and the civil 
war in the kingdom.®^ We know that Mahgalesa’s refusal to 
part with power in favour of Pulakesin II, the rightful clai¬ 
mant, resulted in a civil war between the two.®® Even after 
Pulakesin’s victory and his accession to power, the domestic 
forces had to be contained and the ruler’s own brother was 
appeased by the grant of some territory. leading to the setting 
up of a new dynasty at Vehgi.®® Vishnuvardhana and his 
successors did not fall in line with the main Chalukyan branch, 
and did not offer any help to the parent body at the critical 
time of Southern incursions led by the Pallava Narasimha- 
varman. The other family of Lata, which was at first very 
cooperative with the main line, participating in the campaigns 
against Vajrata, Sakalottardpathandtha and the Tajika army, 
seems to have lost interest in the Badami family against the 
Rashtrakutas. The Chalukyan offshoots became introvert, ever 
ready to protect their interests rather than join hands with the 
main line. Thus, the dissipation of the Chalukyan family into 
several branches proved baneful not only for the main line of 
Badami but also for others. It only helped the Rashtrakutas, 
at one time feudatories to Badami, to have an upper hand; 
and they finally succeeded. The setting up of collateral branches 
was thtr- not a wise step, since this led to many troubles in the 
end. If Vinayaditya Mangalarasa, the founder of the feuda¬ 
tory Chalukya house of Vemulavada,^®® is the Vinayaditya 
Mafigalarasa, a Chalukya scion ruling in the Thana^and Lafa 
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area, as is evident from the Manor, Dive-Agar, Biilsara and 
Kollipara Plates,^”’ we have to conclude that this policy of 
appeasement adopted by the Imperial Chalukyas of Badami to 
accommodate their kith and kin eventually proved dangerous, 
\^nd contributed a good deal to the decline of the Chalukyas. 

The Rise of Political Forces in the North and the South 

Several princely families emerged from obscurity at the 
beginning of the eighth century a.d. It was the age of strong 
rulers like Lalitaditya of Kashmir and Yasovarman of an un¬ 
known lineage in Northern India.The Rashtrakutas had 
mustered enough strength and were marking time to improve 
their lot and aspire for suzerainty. The Gurjara-Pratiharas 
and the Kalachuris, besides the Paramaras and other Rajput 
families, were waiting for their turn for political recognition. 
Equally so, in the South there was a general feeling of opposi¬ 
tion against the Chalukyas due to their several devastating expe¬ 
ditions in that direction. The Cholas and the Pandyas together 
with the Cheras had mustered strength against the Chalukyas. 
These political forces emerging in the North and the South 
had tilted the balance of power. During their rule of about 
200 years, the Chalukyas had to Oice new situations. The old 
enemy forces sometimes joined against them as, for instance, 
in the South, the Chalukyas had to light in several directions, 
jointly and severally. Alignments also were not permanent. 
The Southern povvei's proved too strong for the Chalukyas to 
establish a permanent base in this territory. Even the Pandyas 
defeated the Gahgas and the Chalukyas too,’°^ thus establishing 
their superiority. 7he supremacy of the Chalukyas was finally 
lost in the time of Kirttivarman II. 

The Rebellion of Dantidurga—The Final Blow 

As pointed out earlier, the final blow to Chalukyan power 
was dealt by Dantidurga, the Rashtrakuta, at one time the 
feudatory of the Chalukyas, and also related to them through 
the Lata house.While in the time of Vikraraaditya II he 
had actively participated in the Southern campaign against the 
Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas,’^®’ later on in the time of Kirtti- 
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varman II he became their worst enemy, ever anxious to over¬ 
throw them. It is quite likely that the Rashtraku^a feudatory 
now made his plans, in a treacherous manner without inviting 
suspicions of his Chalukyan overlord, and when the latter 
sensed it, it was too late to retrieve the fast deteriorating situa¬ 
tion, which ended the Chalukyan dynasty. 

Thus it may safely be suggested that the end of this line of 
the Badami Chalukyas came due to several factors as enume¬ 
rated above, each in its way contributing to it. It is, of course, 
certain that the emergence of the Rashtrakutas as a political 
force was the immediate cause of their decline. 
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VIII 


General Administration 


'^HE official records of the early Chalukyas shed light on the 

polity and administration of the period. Since these records 
were issued by the reigning monarchs, they carry several 
details of the day-to-day functioning of the government of the 
Chalukyas. All the information supplied by these epigraphs, 
pieced together, presents a vivid picture of their administra¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly, the Chalukyan monarchy was influenced 
by the model prescriptions of the and texts on polity; 

and the many forms of local government in the Chalukyan 
dominions functioning with royal sanction provided avenues 
for people’s participation in the tasks of government.^ 

Kingship 

According to political thinkers of ancient India, the State 
consists of seven prakjtis or constituent elements: Svdmi 
(King), Amdtya (Ministry), Desa or Rdshfra (territory), Durga 
(Fort), Kosa (Treasury), Bala (Army) and Mitra (ally).^ The 
Svdmi or the king is the first and foremost among them, but 
it cannot exist in the absence of the six other constituent 
elements. The king received support from all these si^ consti¬ 
tuents, but was always above them in his absolute power.* 
All these elements were present in the Chalukyan polity. The 
Chalukyan monarchy was hereditary. The system gave birth 
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to a hereditary aristocracy, which was a factor in the Chalu- 
kyan scheme of administration. The succession was governed 
by the law of primogeniture.^ 

The doctrine of the divinity of kings continued to influence 
the minds of the masses. The king was regarded as a divine 
protector.® The Chalukyan ruler enjoyed the highest position 
in the scheme of administration and was the sole repository of 
sovereignty. The epigraphs bear testimony to the fact that he 
was not a mere reigning sovereign or figurehead, but a supreme 
executive and head of state, paying individual attention to 
important matters concerning the state and the people.® He 
was commander-in-chief of the royal forces, and was the 
ultimate dispenser of justice.’ 

Order of Succession 

As prescribed in the ancient law books, succession to the 
throne was hereditary among the Chalukyas.® The eldest son 
succeeded his father after a requisite training in S'^stras and 
Sastras.® We, however, notice an instance in Chalukyan genea¬ 
logy of the denial of this right to the legal claimant.^" We 
know that Kirttivarman I was succeeded by his brother Mah- 
gale^a, despite the presence of the former’s sons, the rightful 
heirs. In the absence of any definite evidence, it is presumed 
that Pulakesin II was a minor at the time of his father’s 
death; and Mangale^a became the ruler as the guardian of the 
royal children.When Pulakesin II attained majority, Man- 
galesa refused to make room for him, and probably tried to 
ensure a line of succession for his own progeny. Pulakesin II 
with public opinion on his side overthrew him after a civil war.’- 
This South Indian monarch was not probably succeeded by 
his son Vikramaditya I, as is hitherto believed,^® He was not 
the eldest son.^® The latter had most probably three elder 
brothers, namely, Adityavarman, Chandraditya and Rapara- 
gavarman. In all probability, Adityavarman succeeded Pula- 
ke^in II immediately after his death.Vikramaditya I ascended 
the thr^ine when all his elder brothers were dead. Significantly, 
we notice an instance in early Chalukyan history, where a 
brother is described as heir-apparent.^® The Satara Plates des¬ 
cribe Vishnuvardhana as an heir-apparent during the^Sth regnal 
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year of Maharaja, identified with Pulake^in II. 

The events prior to accession and after the death of Pula- 
kesin II made it essential for the Chalukyas to ponder over 
this question seriously. As a result, there grew the convention 
of nominating the Yuvaraja, i.e., the heir-apparent.^^ Consi¬ 
derations of ability to rule also obliged them to train the heir- 
apparent in the art of administration by sharing executive and 
military functions with the king. Thus, it became the duty of 
the reigning sovereign to train his successor, which also provid¬ 
ed him with an opportunity to judge the prince’s ability to rule 
before appointing him Yuvaraja. In short, succession to the 
throne was a hereditary right, and a prince’s ability to rule was 
the prime consideration in determining the order of succession. 

Royal Consecration 

It seems that before being proclaimed as king and occupy¬ 
ing the throne, the ceremony of royal consecration or rajyd- 
bhisheka was performed according to Vcdic traditions.’® Royal 
princes, vassals and notable representatives of the masses parti¬ 
cipated in the ceremony’® of which the details are not given 
in an/ records. An inscription of dubious authenticity, how¬ 
ever, speaks of this ceremony.®® The Pali Plates refer to 
Pattabandhotsava, i.e., coronation ceremony.®’ The dynastic 
records are dated in regnal years, a practice followed by an¬ 
cient rulers of several Indian dynasties. The regnal year begins 
with the date of the coronation. The Badami inscription of the 
§aka year 500 refers to royal consecration.®® The Hyderabad 
Plates of Pulakesin II count the regnal years of the king from 
his coronation.®® The Narwan Plates of Vikramaditya II not 
only refer to this ceremony, but also add that Sarwaiya 
Lakshml had wedded him of her own accord, though festivities 
followed after some time.®* The Kendur and Vakkaleri Plates 
ofKirttivarman ll confirm the above-mentioned statements.®® 
The coronation ceremony seems to be incumbent for the king- 
designate and its non-performance meant denial of legal status 
to him. 

Regency Administration: The regency system seems^o have 
been prevalent during the rule of the Chalukyas of Badami. 
There are two instances in Chalukyan history, when regents 
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ruled during the minority period of the legitimate heir. After 
Kirttivarman I, Mahgalesa ruled over the Chalukya empire. 
Kirttivarman I had not died issucless. He had at least two 
sons, viz., Pulakesin II and Vishnuvardhana, who wetfe his 
legal successors.-® They, however, did not succeed him proba¬ 
bly because they were minors at that time, and Mahgalesa took 
over the administration'^ and finally usurped the throne. He 
was, however, dislodged by Pulakesin II after a civil war, as 
suggested by the Aihole Prasasti."^ 

The next occasion for regency probably arose after the 
death of king Chandrfiditya, who died leaving a minor son as 
his legal successor. The date of the Nerur Grant, being in 
Vijayabhattarika’s regnal year,*® unmistakably suggests that 
she was ruling evidently as the regent of her minor son. She 
reigned in that capacity for at least five years, as is evident 
from the Nerur Grant of Vijayamahadevi.^® The language of 
the grant in question suggests that she was actually reigning.®^ 
The testimony of the Nciiir and Kochare G; ants of his chief 
queen'*- and the Kuknur Inscription of \ ikramaditya are 
conclusive on this point. No doubt, Vikramaditya I figures 
prominently in the inscriptions of Vijayabhaltarika, but he is 
neither called king nor given any royal title.*** It may, how¬ 
ever, be suggested that he functioned as the supreme power on 
behalf of the lady regent, till he took over the kingship both as 
a de-facto and regular ruler. 

These two instances provide evidence for the regency system 
which on several occasions resulted in the usurpation of autho¬ 
rity by the regents themselves. There were frequent protracted 
civil wars, resulting in great loss to the treasury and dissipa¬ 
tion of fighting forces on both sides.*'® 

The King and his Place in Administration 

The king was the main pivot of the administration and the 
strength and durability of the kingdom depended on his perso¬ 
nality. The fundamental characteristics of the ideal king were 
diligence, learning and courage, combined with the proficiency 
of higlit. order in war and diplomacy.^® The majority of the 
Chalukyan epigraphs do refer to the excellent qualities of 
kings.®’ These statements may not be true in every individual 
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case, but they certainly give us an idea of what people expect¬ 
ed of their rulers. The qualities most stressed are virtue, 
pleasing conduct, learning, sharp intelligence, proficiency in 
arts and sciences,^® knowledge of Smrtis, Purdnas, Itilidsa and 
the Mahdbhdrata,^^ truthfulness, mercy, liberality, devotion to 
<iharma,^” political insight (naya)^ statesmanship (niti), tolera¬ 
tion’^ and, above all, efficien tleadership and personal valour.'^’* 
We find comparisons between individual kings and certain 
deities or epic and mythological heroes, such as Erhaspati,"^® 
Surya, Tndra, Rama, Vasudeva, Vishnu, §ivi, Yudhishthira, 
Arjiina, Usinara, Nrga, Nahusha, Mandhata, etc,,^* to empha¬ 
size the above virtues. The dynastic records describe the 
•Chalukya kings as purified having taken the avab/iftha bath 
after performing the agnishtoma vdjapeya and asvamedha sacri¬ 
fices There are also references to moral qualities in rulers 
as, for instance, the Mahakuta Pillar Inscription refers to Pula- 
ke§in I as VrdbhopadcsagrahJ (i.e., one who heeds the counsel 
of elders) and Btalmanya,'^^ i e., the follower of the Brahmanic 
traditions. The same epigraph describes Kirttivarman 1 as one 
who respects deva and dvijci, while the Maruturu Inscription 
describes Pulakesin II as one who remembers the performers 
of good deeds and forgets the wicked ones.^^ The Satara 
Grant of Vishnuvardhana calls him dharmajm (well versed in 
dharma), krtajna and valorous like Partha.'^® The Kopparam 
Plates call Pulakesin II one who pays due reverence to dem, 
^vija, guru and vfddha.'^^ The Aihole Prasasti also states that 
the king should not covet others’ wives.’^® Thus, in a nutshell, 
the Chalukyan king was thought to be the abode of learning, 
lustre, prudence, sportiveness, profundity, highmindedness, 
valour, renown and delicacy. 

As true Kshatriyas,®^ the Chalukyan rulers were conscious of 
their primary obligation of protecting their subjects from aggres¬ 
sion and of being equally interested in their welfare. They 
provided opportunities to their talented subjects through emp¬ 
loyment at the Court. The rulers were efficient both as adminis¬ 
trators and as commanders and were equahy gifted with artistic 
instincts, patronising learned men and artists and men ^f other 
.academic pursuits. King Pulakesin II had a court poet Ravi- 
klrtti, who compared himself with the poets of the repute of 
Kalidasa and Bharavi.®’ Similarly, Vikramaditya II and mem- 
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bers of the royal family, including his queen and sister, gave a 
helping hand to several architects and sculptors of the period, 
as evinced from the inscriptions discovered at Pattadakal.®® 
Thus the Chalukyan king had a vision for the upliftment of Jiis 
people. We hnd many Chalukyan kings desirous of conquer¬ 
ing more kingdoms and territories. The Copper Plates of Vija- 
yaditya and his successors describe the former as one who 
desired to conquer the entire country emulating his father and 
grandfather.'^* This was in keeping with the ancient tradition 
of a ‘‘Vijigishu' sovereign. Thus the dynastic records make it 
perfectly clear that the ruler of this family not only cherished 
ancient royal traditions but actually followed them in practice. 

Education of the Princes 

Before being nominated as heir-apparent, the prince had tO' 
train himself in the art of warfare besides acquiring knowledge 
of the ^dstias, Epics, Puranas, Politics and the sacred laws.®^’ 
The Chalukyan records bear testimony to the fact that the edu¬ 
cation and training of the princes were properly organised. The 
Chalukyan kings are described as conversant with Manusmrti, 
Puranas, Rilmdyana, the Mahdbhdrata, and Itihdsa.^^ A Chalu- 
kya king is described as having a mind trained by the study 
of all the ^dstras.^’^ The Mahakuta Pillar Inscription praises- 
Mahgalcsa as one who was extremely proficient in diplomacy.®® 
The Kopparam Plate describes Pulakesin II as proficient in the 
laws.®'-* The Hyderabad Copper Plate inscription describes him- 
as well versed in "Naya' and 'Vinaya\^^ While Altem Plates 
mention Pulake.sin I as proficient in aya^naya and vinaya.^^ 
The records belonging to the reigns of Vinayaditya, Vijayaditya 
and Vikramaditya II, credit them with epithets like prajnata 
nayasya (well-versed in politics) khadgamatra sahdyasya, indicat¬ 
ing proper training and education before being appointed as heir- 
apparcnts. The inscriptions of Kirttivarman II tell us that he 
had received training in Sdstras (holy scriptures) and ^astras 
(weapons) during his childhood.®-* 

The heir-apparent participated in administrative affairs with 
the ruler. Vikramaditya I associated his son Vinayaditya and 
grandson Vijayaditya actively with the administration during 
his life-time,®® and thus established a precedent followed by the 
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later Chalukyan rulers of Badami. The heir-apparent was vested 
with several administrative powers, though the details are no¬ 
where available. Probably these varied according to the whims 
and caprices of the ruler. In the Chalukyan administrative 
set-up, the heir-apparent had the right to issue grants. Vishnu- 
vardhana, who describes himself as Yuvaraja, issued the Satara 
Plates, gifting land to live Brahmanas.®* Yuvaraja ^ryasraya 
Siladitya, the heir-apparent of Jayasirhha, the younger brother 
and subordinate of Vikramaditya I, also issued two grants regis¬ 
tering some gifts.®® They sometimes represented the crown 
as well. In the settlement arrived at between the mahajanas 
of Lakshmesvar and the reigning monarch Vijayaditya, we find 
prince Vikramaditya II representing the crown and confirming 
settlements between the above-mentioned parties The princes 
generally accompanied the ruling sovereigns on their military 
campaigns, which gave them an opportunity to have actual 
training in warfare. Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya accompanied 
Vikramaditya I on his campaigns against the Southern powers.®’ 
Vikramaditya II commanded the Chalukyan army against the 
Pallavas while he was heir-apparent.®® Kirttivarman II headed 
the last expedition of the Chalukyas against the Pallavas.®® 
These numerous instances make it evident that for imparting 
training in war and handling of weapons, the princes actually 
participated in battles. 

Royal Titles and their Significance 

The rulers of this dynasty assumed many titles and epithets 
of considerable importance. We notice that in the early dynas¬ 
tic records, Jayasirhha, Ranaraga and Pulakcsin I did not have 
any significant titles. The Badami inscription of the ^aka 
year 465 simply calls Pulakesin I Vallabha,’® later on which 
became Prithivivallabha, and this was adopted by all Chalukyan 
kings.’^ The later kings of the dynasty assumed imperial titles 
from Pulakesin II onwards.’^ This indicates that the use of so 
many epithets was in consonance with their rising regal status. 
In the celebration of his victory over Harsha, Pulakesin II 
adopted the epithet of Paramesvara, i.e , the greatest lord.’® The 
Hyderabad Plates bestow this epithet on Pulakesin II as early 
as A.D. 612 or 613.’* In the dynastic epigraphs from Vikrama- 
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ditya I onwards, the higher titles of paramountcy, i.e., Mahd' 
rdjddhirdja and Bhattaraka, are added to the existing epithets, 
raising the full appellation to Satyasraya ^nprithmvaUabha 
Mahdrajddhirdja Paramesvara Bhattaraka, meaning thereby the 
refuge of truth, the lord of the earth, the king of kings, the 
great lord.'^ The complete set of epithets was not always used 
and was often shortened by omitting one or more titles contain¬ 
ed in it. Sometimes these titles have substituted the names of 
the kings. The title Satya§raya has been used to denote Pula- 
kesin IP® on several occasions though it has also been used for 
Pulakesin I.’" The feudatories were not allowed to adopt titles 
of imperial significance but the early Chalukyan rulers of Lata, 
the feudatories of the main branch, broke this tradition at a 
later stage. 

A few religious epithets, such as Paramabhdgavata, Parama- 
mdliesvara and Dliarniamaharajad^ are used for the rulers of 
this dynasty. These indicate the devotion of the raonarchs to- 
W'ards Vishnu and Siva. According to Sastri, the title of Dhar- 
ftiamahdrdja indicated their active promotion of the Vedic 
dharma in preference to Buddhism and Jainism.*^® A few signi¬ 
ficant viiudas have also been attributed to certain kings of this 
dynasty, which are suggestive of their praiseworthy deeds and 
acts of valour. Pulakesin I is bestowed the title of Ranavik- 
rama indicating his valour in the battle-field.®^ Kirttivarman I 
enjoyed the epithet of *Piirurona’Pardkrama' in the same 
fashion.®^ Mahgalesa took the virudas ^Ranavikrdnta' and Urura- 
navikrdnta,^^ signifying his valour and prowess on the battle¬ 
field. Vikramaditya I enjoyed the titles Ranarasika, Anivdrita 
and Rdjamalla}^ The last epithet was given to him after he 
had dealt a crushing defeat to the Pallavas, the traditional 
family foes.®^ Vinayaditya is adorned with the epithets of 
Rdjds/aya and Yuddhamolla.^^ As he had given shelter even 
to kings, he adopted the appellation of Rdj'dsraya, the refuge 
of kings. Ihe epithet Yuddhamalla points to his valour in the 
battle-field. This might have been adopted on the lines of titles 
like ‘Rdjamalla' and MahdmaUa\ signifying his victory over 
the Paliavas. 

Besides the greater imperial titles of Mahdrajddhirdja, 
Paramabhattdraka and Paramehara, Vijayaditya also bore a 
new viruda of Samastabhuvandsraya.^'’ The epithet Samastabhu- 
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vanasraya means the refuge of ah the world, which, despite its 
blatant exaggeration, indicates the growth of his authority. He 
had become MahMattdraka, signifying his increased royal 
status. The Bagalkot Copper Plate Inscription calls him a 
cfiakravartin.^^ Thus, these titles and virucJas point to the status, 
religious faith, military exploits and other achievements of the 
kings. 

Powers and Functions of Rulers 

The Chalukyan epigraphs tell us that the king performed 
the essential duties of prajdrakshana, prajapdlana, prajdrahjana 
and xarndsramadharma ptatipalam as enjoined by the writers on 
ancient Indian polity.®'* The Chalukyan ruler had an enlighten¬ 
ed conception of his duties and responsibilities, being the 
chief functionary of the state. The primary function of the 
king was to protect his subjects from internal disorders and 
foreign invasions A strong army and a police force were 
essential for preserving law and order A few epigraphs refer 
to police officials like the dandapdsikas, chaurddhikaranaSy^^ 
chafas and bhatas,^- indicating the existence of a police force 
to maintain law and order.The Chiplun Plates of Pulakesin 
II call him the exterminator of wicked persons and defender of 
learned people.®^ 

The Chalukyan rulers sincerely strove for the welfare and 
happiness of their people. Though kings had unbridled autho¬ 
rity, they could not have behaved like tyrants for that would 
have provoked rebellion. The lofty ideals of charity, imparti¬ 
ality, self-restraint, a liberal attitude towards learning and the 
learned and respect for religion were constantly in their 
minds.While being princes, their education was so planned as 
to make them self controlled, learned and brave. 

The Smj-ti texts enjoin upon the kings the duty of prajdnu- 
ranjanay'' These point out that the king can become a success¬ 
ful ruler only if he follows the precepts of the eiders, studies 
the art of government, cultivates piety and protects his subjects 
effciently.®^ The Godachi Piates of Katti-arasa, i.e.* Kirtti- 
varman I, tell us that he dispensed justice to his people and 
ensured their contentment The Chalukyan kings arc describ¬ 
ed as performers of several sacrifices,®® which provided oppor- 
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tunities to distribute charity in the form of gold, grain and land 
to the learned in accordance with the traditions of prajdnurah- 
jana. The Chalukyan epigraphs register several land gifts in 
favour of the Brahmanas, religious institutions, sects and other 
individuals, indicating their sincere efforts in this direction.^®® 

The king had to uphold the established social order based 
on the Smrtis and other sacred lores.^®^ For achieving this, 
the king had to preserve the dharma, which was the main basis 
of social organisation. The king always acted as the secular arm 
of dharma, and not as a sectarian head. The kings were devot¬ 
ed to the performance of religious sacrifices and felt delighted 
in defending Varnasrama.^^- The Altem Plates describe Pula- 
kesin I as protecting Varndsrama and Sarvadharmad^^ 

There is no denying the fact that the ruler had basically 
little control over social and religious institutions of the period, 
unless matters of dispute relating to them were brought before 
him or to his court for having his verdict. The Satara Grant 
describes Vishnuvardhana as dharmajha^^^ probably suggesting 
this aspect of kingly duties. A few Chalukyan kings are credit¬ 
ed with the viruda of '‘dharmamahdrdja' which further confirms 
that varndsramadharma pratipdlana was one of their objec- 
tives.^**^ 

The king appointed viceroys, governors, ministers and other 
important civil and military officials^®® who were answerable to 
him. It seems that these were sometimes transferred from one 
province to another, as and when considered necessary. Bana- 
raja, for instance, one of the vassals ruling under the 
Chalukyas, is described as ruling over Ganga-Renadu, Turu- 
mara and Gananuru provinces in different inscriptions.*®^ 
Vikramaditya I appointed his younger brother Jayasiihha to 
govern the Gujarat and Nasik regions*®® but entrusted to 
Svamichandra of the Harischandra family the administration of 
the whole Puri-Konkana.*®® Pulake^in II appointed his younger 
brother governor of Velvo}a and later on transferred him as 
governor of the newly conquered territory of Vengi.**® 
Buddhavarasaraja, an uncle of Vikramaditya I, was ruling over 
the area?5 around Arhvaraiita Vishaya as the subordinate of his 
nephew.*** Thus it seems reasonable to believe that members 
of the royal family assisted the king in administration, function¬ 
ing as his deputies in the provinces and in the army. 
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During the days of peace, the king used to spend most of 
liis working time in court,meeting people and looking after 
general administration. He wielded control over every organ 
of the administration. His name as a ruler figured in the 
records of his vassals as a token of his authority. Satyasraya 
Dhruvarpja Indravarman could grant a village named Karellika 
only after seeking prior sanction of his overlord as evinced by 
the Goa Grant.Several land grants make it plain that royal 
consent was necessary for the transfer of the state property. 
The king also conferred titles and distinctions on his feuda¬ 
tories for meritorious services. King Vikramaditya II had 
conferred the titles of Challukikuladhdra^ Ffthivivallabha, Ani- 
varitayitri and Dakshinapathasddhcira on Pulakc^iraja in apprecia¬ 
tion of his service for repulsing the Tajikas.^^^ 

The Copper Plate Inscriptions registering many land gifts 
and civil orders issued from different places of encampment 
indicate that the king undertook frequent tours of inspection, 
accompanied by civil and military officials, who conveyed his 
orders while on tour.^"'^ This enabled him to gauge the real 
conditions of his people and remove grievances on the spot. It 
also enabled him to assess the performance and evaluation of the 
work of his officials stationed in different parts of the kingdom. 

The Chalukyan king was also the supreme judge of the 
realm. The Chalukyan king Marigalesa is described as nyayd- 
r.uvarti}^^ The Godachi Plates of Katti-arasa (Kirttivarman I) 
call him one who is happy in dispensing justice to the people.^^’ 
It seems that justice was ensured by the king’s officials at the 
village, district, division and provincial headquarters. The 
king was, however, the final court of appeal. It is difficult to 
say whether judicial officials were separately appointed, or 
administrative officers were vested with judicial functions as well. 

The dynastic epigraphs do not throw much light on the 
judicial powers of the king. Pulakesin II has been described as 
well-versed in law’^® and many Chalukyan rulers are mentioned 
as proficient in the Smrtis, ^rutis and other ancient treatises on 
polity.These references make it evident that these powers 
were vested in the king. The Chalukyan kings took pride in 
stating in their records that they studied these works and impli¬ 
citly followed their teaching in respect of judicial administra> 
tion. 
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The Chalukyan king was also the commander-in-chief of 
his forces. During the war he himself led the army on the 
battle-field. We know that probably Pulakesin II was defel^ted 
and killed by the Pallava ruler Narasiriihavarman on the battle¬ 
field, while he was commanding his forces Vikramaditya I 
had stormed Kailchi, while he himself was leading his army.^^^ 
Vikramaditya II had headed the Chalukyan forces, which in¬ 
vaded Kanchi thrice.In times of war and calamity, the king 
marched with his army for boosting the morale of his troops 
and directing the operative strategy of war. The Chalukyan 
epigraphs describe kings of this dynasty as brave, gallant and 
anxious to perform heroic deeds.A few kings are referred 
to as having valour like that of Parasurama and Partha,^-'* 
The kings supervised military affairs with the help of the minis¬ 
ter for peace and war and officials named balddhikfta or mahd~ 
baladhikrta.^-^ 

Members of the Royal Family 

The dynastic records reveal that the king was assisted in his 
administration and cultural activities by the members of the 
royal family. Sastri thinks that “important members of the 
kingly family formed a commission to help the emperor in the 
administration.’’^^® Though there is no evidence to sustain 
such a supposition, it cannot be denied that the king utilised 
the services of capable and loyal members of the royal family 
by appointing them to suitable administrative posts in the 
kingdom.The members of the royal family served the king 
in various capacities, including those of governors and com¬ 
manders.^^® It depended entirely on the whim and caprice of 
the sovereign, as the practice involved many risks to the very 
existence of kingly authority. Sometimes it resulted in fratri¬ 
cidal wars and the establishment of collateral branches.^-® 
The Chalukyan dynasty also suffered on this account. This 
practice, however, had some good results as well. The chances 
of rebellions and insurrections were considerably reduced as 
the king’s'family members were less likely to revolt against the 
authority of the head of state. The sovereigns of this dynasty 
followed the policy of appointing their family members to 
important positions in different parts of their empire,,^*® They 
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even allowed the vanquished rulers of once independent states 
to administer their own kingdoms. 

The Role of the Queen 

The Chalukyan records refer to queen-consorts of the ruling 
monarchs. Either they figure as donating land for acquiring 
religious merit,or as providing help for the betterment of 
public institutions.^®^ A queen of this dynasty, Vijayamaha- 
devi, had the opportunity of ruling over the kingdom after the 
death of her husband Chandraditya, most probably as the 
regent of her minor son.^®^ She assumed the titles of Bhaf(d- 
rikd and MahadevJ, which are suggestive of her being the 
ruler.^®® The Kurtakoti undated Stone Slab Inscription refers 
to Lokatinimmadi governing Kuruttakumte.^®” Sastri consi¬ 
ders the name as identical with Vijayaditya’s daughter-in-law 
LokamahadevT, a Haihaya princess, since the name sounds 
feminine.’®’ This seems to suggest that sometimes queens of 
reigning monarchs or princesses were entrusted with adminis¬ 
trative duties. 

The queens were also devoted to learning and charity. The 
Poona Grant of Vinayaditya was issued at the instance of the 
chief queen Vinayavatj, for gifting some land for Kanyadhar- 
mdrtha.^'^ The same queen figures as rdjamdtd in the Badami 
Pillar Inscription of the time of Vijayaditya, which records the 
installation of the images of the Hindu Trinity at Badami with 
the concurrence of her son, the ruling sovereign.’"® The Gadval 
Plates’'’® of Vikramaditya 1 were issued at the request of 
Gahga-Mahadevi, who was a Chalukyan princess. The Bagal- 
kot Copper Plate Inscription’^’ records a gift by the king Vijaya¬ 
ditya at the request of his sister Kurhkumadevi,’'” who was 
also responsible for the construction of a Jain monastery at 
Puligere, as is evident from the Shiggaon Plates of Vijaya¬ 
ditya.’^® 

The early Chalukya records engraved in the temples at 
Pattadakal speak of two queens of king Vikramaditya II, Loka- 
mahadevi and Trailokyamahadevl. The Pattadakal inscriptions 
of Lokamahadevi'^'’ record the re-admission into his..caste of 
Sutradhari, an architect of the temple of god Lokeivara cons¬ 
tructed by queen LokamahadevT in celebration of the three 
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successive victories of her husband over Kanchl. This inscrip¬ 
tion shows that state-wide festivities followed the Chalukyan 
conquests which also included the construction of temples 
She confirmed the gift of her father-in-law Vijayaditjia in 
fiivour of some singers, as gathered from another inscription 
at Pattadakal reflecting her artistic interests and patronage to 
musicians.’’® Another record at Pattadakal mentions the 
construction of the Lokesvara temple by LokamahadevI, and 
the Trailokesvara temple by TrailokyamahadevI, both named 
after the donors.’'*’ 

The chief queen (MahdcJevi) of Kirttivarman II, the last 
Chalukyan monarch, also figures in connection with a gift, 
which was given at her request by the king from his military 
camp at Raktapura,’'”’ suggesting her presence on tour along 
with the ruler. AH these references suggest that the queen 
helped the monarch in administrative matters. 

CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

Ministers, their Designations, Powers and Functions 

The king used to look after important policy matters of 
government, while the routine business of administration was 
transacted by his ministers. The Smrtis ordain that he should 
govern the people with the counsel of his ministers.’'”’ The 
dynastic epigraphs do not throw much light on this point. The 
family records are equally silent about the formal council of 
ministers. The Pastern Chalukyan records, however, refer to 
*mantrV and "pradhiina , besides a few other ministers Maha- 
lingam says that sufficient evidence is available to show that 
ministerial councils existed in the Deccan during the time of 
the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas and the Yadavas.’®’ On the 
other hand, Sastri suggests that “there are many indications 
that the entire administration of the State was treated as more 
or less vested in a commission in the whole royal family, and 
of the ruling sovereign’s readiness to employ all capable and 
loyal members of that family in suitable administrative posts 
in the kingdom”.All official records of the Chalukyas were 
drafted and written by the Sdndhivigrahika or Mahdsdndhivi- 
grahikOy i.e., the minister for foreign affairs or the minister for 
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external affairs.Thus we have clear proof of the existence 
of a royal minister who was the adviser to the king in matters 
relating to peace and war. Therefore, we cannot deny the 
existence of the ministry. It might be pointed out that a few 
members of the royal family were also included in the minis¬ 
try. The faith reposed by the reigning monarchs in Mahgalesa 
and Vishnuvardhana proved disastrous for the dynasty. 

The records do not give us any idea of the number of the 
ministers in the State. The Snirfis refer to the importance of 
ministers and recommend the appointment of three, five or 
seven ministers.’®^ Divergent views are held by the authors 
of the Smrtis. The departments entrusted to the ministers 
were those of revenue, expenditure, protection of the king’s 
person and army,^®^ but the only ministerial department refer¬ 
red to in the records of the Chalukyas is that of peace and war. 
We have no definite evidence to suggest the office of Prime 
Minister. The term Mahdbrahmana mentioned in the Godachi 
Plates might, however, refer to him.^®® This is almost confirm¬ 
ed by the epithets 'rajyasarvasva' and ^dhurandhara bestowed 
upon him in the records 

In all the official records of the Chalukyas, the minister for 
peace and war figures as the drafter and writer of official re¬ 
cords, indicating his impact on the administrative machinery of 
the Chalukyas. The ministers were probably appointed directly 
by the king and heredity was the prime consideration in such 
appointments as it ensured allegiance and loyalty.^®® The 
office of minister was a very important and responsible one, 
and consequently it seemed that only experienced and qualified 
persons, noted for their noble lineage, virtuous conduct, truch- 
fulness, generosity, devotion to duty, learning, valour and keen 
insight, with capacity to keep official secrets, were appointed to 
it.’®® 

As indicated earlier, the Chalukyan records refer to only 
one minister, i.e., sdndliivigrahika, the minister for peace and 
war, or minister for foreign affairs. The literal meaning of 
the term indicates that he was the counsellor of the king on 
matters of sandhi (peace) and vigraha (war) or cond»ctor of 
war and peace.’®® Significantly, the Mdnasolldsa, a literary 
work of the time of the Later Chalukyas, includes among the 
qualifications of a sdndhivigrahika good acquaintance with 
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several languages and scripts and outstanding tact and skill in 
dealing with feudatories and vassals. He should be, besides, 
an expert in diplomacy and finance.This seems to indicate 
that his duties were of the highest political importance, and 
that they spread over the whole range of administrative respon¬ 
sibilities, both internal and external. Thus, probably the 
sandhivigrahika was the most influential member of the Chaluk- 
yan government. The Godachi Plates of Katti-arasa describe 
a minister of Kirttivarman I as bearing the burden of the 
government; he is also described as rdjyasarvasva.^^- This 
shows the status and position of the ministers in the eyes of 
the king. We can have an idea of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of the individual ministers from such statements. The 
most important function of the ministers was to advise the 
king on affairs of state. The ministers wielded considerable 
power.^®^ In cases of emergency, they carried on the adminis¬ 
tration of the state and placed their nominee from among the 
princes on the throne. At the sudden death of Pulakesin II, 
probably his sons were enthroned by the ministers. 

There does not appear to have been any clear-cut division 
of civil and military functions of state officials and it was 
possible for the civil officials to be charged with military res¬ 
ponsibilities as well All the official Chalukyan records issued 
from the military camps were drafted by the sandhivigrahikas 
who always accompanied the rulers on their military cam¬ 
paigns. A few records belonging to the feudatories of the 
Chalukyas are, however, drafted by balddhikjrta or mahdbald- 
dhik^ta and bhogika.^^'^ An inscription of Vikramaditya II 
engraved on the walls of Rajasirhhesvara temple at Kanchi 
shows that the minister for peace and war was present at 
Kanchi when it was conquered by the Chalukyas. 

Provision was made for plurality of offices. According to 
the Manor Plates, the Sandhivigrahika Bhatta Rudranaga was 
holding the three high offices of akshapatalddhikaranddhipati, 
divirapati and sandhivigrahikaA few epigraphs belonging 
to the feudatories of the Chalukyas are drafted by Balddhikrta 
or MaMabaladhikfta indicating that sometimes they replaced 
the minister for peace and war.^*’ The Chalukyan Sdndhivigra- 
hikas belonged to the Punyavallabha lineage.^®® The ministers 
of the Put?yavallabha family are also accorded the title of 
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Niravadya}^^ Bhatta Rudranaga, son of Kumaraswam! 
Dlkshita, who figured as the drafter of the Manor Plates, is 
also described as Niravadya Paramesvara.^'^^ (Since Rudranaga 
was a brahmin, so it seems that Punyavallabhas were also 
Brahmana by caste.) The epithet niravadya and family name 
Punyavallabha appear to be related to Jainism. Nothing can, 
however, be said definitely on this point, til! we get fuller 
evidence. However, a minister of Katti-arasa (Kirttivarman I) 
mentioned in the Godachi Plates is described as mahd- 
brdhmana}'^^ Thus, it could be presumed that Brahmanas 
were preferred for ministership by the rulers of this dynasty. 

Further, we find that all the sandhivigrahikas referred to 
in the records of the Chalukyas were related to one another. 
During the reign of Vikramaditya I, Jayasena or Jayatasena 
ihQ Mahasdndhivigrahika.^^'^ He was the father-in-law of 
the succeeding sdndhivigrahika Punyavallabha or iSrirama 
Punyavallabha, who served as a minister for peace and war 
during the reigns of Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya.^'^® In the 
later part of the reign of Vijayaditya, Niravadya Punyavalla¬ 
bha became the minister for peace and war.^’^ In the reign of 
Vikramaditya II Anivarita Punyavallabha entrusted with this 
office was from the Punyavallabha family.^’^ Dhananjaya 
Punyavallabha served as Sdndhivigrahika during the reign of 
the last Chalukyan monarch Kirttivarman II.^’® Thus, it is 
quite apparent that all these persons belonged to the family of 
Punyavallabha and were the successors of their predecessors. 
So it seems that the office of the minister for foreign affairs 
was hereditary, probably with the sanction and approval of 
the crown. 

Some type of administrative machinery under the routine 
supervision of the ministers was existing at Vatapi, the Chaluk¬ 
yan capital, to keep the realm of the vast territories in the hands 
of the king. The chief secretariat of the empire functioned 
under the D/v/rapa/i, i.e., the chief of the secretariat. The 
Manor Copper Plates describe the drafter of the record, 
Bhatta Rudranaga, as Sdndhivigrahika, divirapati and aksha- 
pafalddhikaranadhipati equivalent to the present mthister for 
revenue, peace and war, and ‘chief of the secretariat’ or the 
chief secretary.^We know that the akshapafalika was an 
officer of the revenue department and divirapati the chief 
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of diviras (clerks).Even if we do not agree with the 
assumption of Krshnadeva, this goes to prove that there were 
at least three departments in the central secretariat of the 
Chalukyas, viz., war and peace, revenue and records and 
general administration headed by a divirapati. The supposi¬ 
tion makes it evident that the Sandhivigrahika was a very 
influential man in the Central Government and that is why he 
used to accompany the king on tours and military campaigns. 

No information is available with regard to the working of 
the ministers at the capital. On the basis of epigraphic 
evidence, it is also not possible to work out their emoluments 
and functions. Probably, the emoluments were paid both in 
cash and in kind. The supposition becomes more probable 
because taxes were realised by the Chalukyas both in cash and 
in kind. Important services to the crown were rewarded with 
gifts of land and valuables as well as with titles of distinction. 

Adniinistrati>e Divisions 

Thus the Altem Copper Plate Inscription of Pulakesin I 
describes him as the lord {Isvara) of Madhyavartidesa and the 
Chalukya kingdom under him as an empire.The Badami 
Inscription of §aka 500 refers to the Chiilukyan empire as the 
earth {avani) extended upto the four oceans.In the Nerur 
Plates of Mahgalaraja, the term '‘rdsfifra’’' denotes the empire 
of the Chalukya king Mahgalesa,^*^^ while the Aihole Prasasti 
of Pulakesin II mentions that he was the lord of three Mahd- 
rashfras, consisting of 99000 villages and the empire was 
bounded by two oceans.However, a Chalukyan inscription 
refers to a Chalukya Vishaya but its context in the inscription 
makes us believe that it does not connote the Chalukyan empire 
but a division of the Chalukyan territories. 

The Chalukyan empire was divided into different adminis¬ 
trative divisions varying in size. We do not notice any uniform 
system in this regard for all the parts of the empire after many 
conquests in different directions from their capital. The older 
political l/nits were probably made a province of the empire. 
The nomenclature of the provincial divisions differed according 
to the regions, as is evidenced by the dynastic epigraphs 
discovered in the La^a region and in Maharashfra.^®'^ The 
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Chalukyan empire had several revenue units without any 
regard to size and population. The following administrative 
units are referred to in the dynastic records of the Early 
Chalukyas and their subordinates. 

Rashfra: The term ‘rdshfra' is of Vedic antiquity.The 
‘rathikas’ or Tashtrikas’ do figure in the inscriptions of 
Asoka.^^® Manu has used the term in relation to the StateT*^^ 
According to the Amarakosha, the words desa, rashfra, vishaya 
and janapada arc synonyms.In the Vakataka inscriptions, 
the term ^rashfra' occurs in the sense of a district, with villages 
forming part of it.^®'’ In the dynastic epigraphs of the Chaluk¬ 
yas, the term rdslifra occurs with reference to the empire as 
well as corresponding to a district. The Nerur Plates of 
Mahgalaraja describe him as one who follows the course of 
justice in his rcishtra, indicating that the term rdshtra denotes 
the Chalukyan empire A few Chfiliikyan inscriptions 
mention some villages as situated in the rashtra and also 
rdshtra as the division of a vishayaA^^ We do not find unifor¬ 
mity of this term in the epigraphic usages. 

However, it appears that the Chalukyan empire consisted 
of at least three great divisions, as is evident from the Aihole 
Prasasti of Pulakesin 11.^*^“ lliuen-Tsang also calls him the 
ruler of Mo-ho-Ja-cha, i.e., Maharashtra^”^ It plainly says 
that the term ‘Maharashtra’ does not connote the present 
Marathi-speaking area but probably it means three great 
divisions of PuJakesin’s empire. The Chalukyan epigraphs 
refer to certain other rdsluras connoting smaller territorial 
entities. The Kopparam Plates of Pulakesin IT”^ lecord the 
gift of some land in the village named Irubuli situated in 
Karmmardshfra. The Nandgaon^”^ and AhjanerP”'* Plates 
refer to Gopardshfra, in w'hich the gifted villages were situated. 
Gopardshfra is also mentioned as one of the vishayas of Purl- 
Koiikana. These references stand in the way to equate the 
term rdshfra, denoting the provincial division of the empire. 

Dc:Sa: The other administrative units referred to in 
the records of the dynasty are desa, nddti, man^ala, vishaya, 
hhoga, dhdra and grama. The Chalukyan epigraphs refer to 
Challakidesa (Challumkidesay^'^ and Khefaharadesa.^^^ The 
villages named Jammalagrama and Karellika are described as 
situated in the above-mentioned two desas, respectively. The 
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reference to Challumkidesa is quite interesting. We know that 
desa is among the seven prakftis of the state.^®^ According 
to Mirashi, desa corresponds to the province."^® But the 
Tummeyanuru Plates of Pulake^in 11 equate it with vishayar'^^ 
Purl-Koiikana—14000, referred to in the Anjanerl Plates of 
Samanta Bhogasakti, is described as vishaya but it signifies 
a province {desa) because Goparashtra is mentioned in the 
record as one of the Vishayas of Purl-Konkana consisting of 
14000 villages.”"- Except for Puri-Konkana, the official 
Chalukyan records do not state the extent of any other adminis¬ 
trative unit. The above detailed references make it apparent 
that sometimes Vishaya was used as a synonym for desa The 
Goa Grant refers to Indravarman as the adhipati of four 
vishava mandalas who gifted a village situated in Khetahara- 
desa This means that a ruler of four vishaya-maadalas can¬ 
not donate a village situated in a desa corresponding to a 
province, as he sought the prior sanction of his overlord. In 
this record, it appears to correspond to a vishaya. Most pro¬ 
bably the term Challumkidesa does not signify Chalukyan 
territory but the original territory of the royal Chalukyan 
house of Badami, from where they came into prominence. As 
a village is described as situated in a desa, it does not appear 
to be a larger unit than vishaya, i.e., district, but we find a 
reference to Cholika vishaya in the JejurT Plates.^"* There 
it docs not signify the Chola district, but stands for Chola 
territory. It appears that after crossing the land of the Cholas, 
the Chalukyas invaded the Pallava stronghold. The reference 
to it as a vishaya can only be due to the loose use of the term. 

Nadu: The Chandan Stone Inscription of Vijayaditya 
KattiTaju registers a gift of some land, when Banaraja was 
ruling over Gahgarenadu.‘^°° The Virare^dipalle Stone Inscrip¬ 
tion of Vinayaditya Satyasraya records the grant of some land 
when Banaraja was governing Vamganur-nadu.^"® These two 
records notice an administrative division called nddu quite 
uncommon in the Deccan. According to Mahalingam, “The 
southern j?arts of the Tamil country appear to have been divid¬ 
ed into units known as nadus. Probably they were independent 
political units originally and after their conquest by a greater 
power, they were retained as subordinate administrative units 
under the conquerors and were allowed to retain theiT original 
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names. Both the above-mentioned records were discovered 
in Anantpur district forming part of the area snatched by the 
Chalukyas after defeating the Pallavas and their allies. The 
way this unit is referred to in the Chalukyan epigraphs suggests it 
to be a small provincial division, once ruled by an independent 
ruler and later on becoming part of the Chalukyan empire. The 
term nadii most probably corresponds to the Sanskrit rdshfra. 
Though the terms rcishtra, desa and midu connote bigger areas 
than Vishaya, the records do not specify their limits. 

Mandala: As an administrative unit a mandala rarely 
occurs in the records of the Chalukyas. It is, however, asso¬ 
ciated with a vishoya in a record of Satyasraya Dhruvaiaja 
Indravarman, who is described as the governor {adhipati) of 
four Vishaya-mandalas. This makes it evident that Vishaya and 
mandala were not synonyms as the phx'dSQ ^'Vishayamandala 
Chatushfavddhipatind" occurs m the Goa Grant.The 
Harihara Plates of Vinayilditya record a gift of some land in 
a village, which is described as situated in Edevolal Bhoga 
under the mandala of Vanavasi.'’^*^ It indicates that a mandala 
was a higher unit of administration as compared to a Vishaya. 
The RajalarahginJ mentions Kashmira as a mandala, though 
we know that it has always been a country or desa.^^^ More¬ 
over, on the basis of the Pralihara records. Dr. Puri has proved 
that mandala was the higher unit of administration than Vishaya, 
i.e., district.In all likelihood it corresponds to the present 
■division. 

Vishaya: The majority of the grants of the Chalukyas 
refer to the gift of villages and their situation in some Vishaya. 
Those mentioned include Chiplun, Cholika, Gahgavadi, Vaiii- 
guravadi, Avaretikd, Uchchhasfhga, Kuhundi, Punaka, Nalavddi, 
Vanavdsi, Bdnardjavishaya, Kanva Vishaya, Falasige, Talitafdhdra 
and Karmmanydhdra, etc. 7he administrative unit Vishaya 
usually corresponds to the present district of a varying size 
which includes many villages. The bigger ones noted in the 
records are Chalukya, Cholika and Purl-Kohkana-14000 
Vishayas.^^^ These were certainly larger units of administration 
as Goparashtra is described as one of the vishayas of Purl- 
Kohkana The vishaya in this context cannot be a district. It 
■seems that while it has been used with some adjectives denoting 
the name of a dynasty, such as Cholika and Chalukya, it 
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appears to refer to the original territories of the related dynas¬ 
ties. The reference to f ese as vishayas can only be due to the 
loose use of the term. This is the only explanation that can be 
offered about such anomalies. Vishaya, janapada, desa and 
rashlra are regarded as synonymous terms.We have an 
instance where a vishaya is described as situated in another 
vishaya. Gopanlshtra Vishaya is also described as situated in 
Puri-Kohkana VishayaP^ Thus, on the basis of dynastic records, 
it is difficult to determine the exact extent of the vishayas and 
their relative positions with regard to desa and rfishtra. Riislitra 
and desa connote bigger geographical entities. A vishaya was 
administered by a Vishayapati (Desddhigarigala).~^^ 

Bhoga: The Chalukyan epigraphs refer to vishaya as 
a unit higher than a village, the lowest unit of Chalukyan 
administrative set-up. But the Jejnrl Plates of Vinayaditya 
mention a unit 'bhoga' between grama and vishaya. The donated 
village ‘Vira’ is described as situated in Satimala bhoga, which 
was in Palayatlhana Vishaya.-'^'^ The bhoga probably corres¬ 
ponded to present taluka in the Deccan. It was probably 
administered by Bhogapati or Bhogika, who sometimes figured 
as one of the informants in the Chalukyan records'"^® or as a 
drafter of the record. 

Ahdra: The Navsarl Plates of iSryasraya fsihidilya men¬ 
tion that the donated village was situated in Kanhavala 
ahdra and included in Bahirika vishaya.'^'^'^ Thus, it seems that 
the vishaya was divided into smaller units generally called dhdra 
in the Gujarat area of the Chalukyan empire and bhoga in 
Maharashtra. Some dhdras had the same name as the vishayas^ 
in which they were included and so the two technical terms are 
often combined, as is evidenced by the phrase 'Kdrmanyohdra- 
Vishaya-Treyanndhdra-Vishaya' occurring in the Navsarl Grant. 
Mirashi considers it a mistake on the part of the scribe and 
regards the intended statement as "Karmanyohdra Treyanndhara 
Vishaydnlarggata".--^ The Mudgapadra Grant of Yuvaraja 
^ryasraya ^iladitya refers to the village Mudgapadra, which 
was situated in Vichi-ahara.^-^ Thus, it seems that dhdras or 
bhogas were the lower units of administration as compared tO' 
a vishaya. They seem to correspond to the present taluka in 
the Deccan. Under Satavahana supremacy, 'dhdra' correspond¬ 
ed to the present district.^-® The Chalukyan epigraphs do not 
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furnish the nomenclature of the administrator of an dhara. 

Grama'. The lowest unit of the Chalukyan administration 
was grama. Several villages referred to in the Chalukyan 
records were gifted to various Brahmanas. The village as a 
unit was under the administrative control of gamunda 
(gavunda), as mentioned in the Adur and several other inscrip¬ 
tions.^-^ The other officials connected with village administra¬ 
tion include grdmabhogika and grdmakuta.--^ These officials 
were functioning in cooperation with the mahattaras. 

Pura-Nagara: The Chrilukyan kingdom included a num¬ 
ber of cities and towns like Vatapi, VanavasT, Pandipura, 
Raklapura, Tagara, Pujikere (Lakshmesvar) and Pattada Kisu- 
volal. There must have been separate administrative units for 
these because the Adur inscription mentions Sindarasa as 
governing the city of Pandipura,--^ Probably the capital city 
{adhishfhana) of Vatapi was under the Central administration, 
as Badami is described as a bride of Pulakcsin 1.- ® The same 
status seems to have been accorded to VanavasT, as both are 
described in the Aihole Prasasti in eloquent terms.--’ 

Provincial Administration 

The system of provincial administration of the Chalukyas 
appears to be complicated. As already stated, the empire was 
divided into several units. Nothing definite is known about 
their nomenclature and extent, but these provinces certainly 
included a number of vishayas. On the basis of the informa¬ 
tion gathered from the Chalukyan inscriptions, it seems that 
they were of three categories. 

In the first category we can include those provinces, which 
were governed by the members of the royal family. Actually, 
these princes were functioning as deputies of the king. To avoid 
confusion, they are referred to as viceroys. The Lata, Nasika 
and VehgJ regions were such provinces of the Chalukyan 
empire.^"® The second category included those provinces which 
were ruled by the governors appointed by the empgror on 
grounds of their allegiance. They comprised those persons who 
had earlier lost to the Chalukyas in war and had surrendered.^-® 
The third category included the feudatories who were given a 
fief and were expected to provide some troops to the emperor 
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when demanded. They gave annual tribute and presents on 
special occasions. 

Thus the provincial administration was carried through 
viceroys, governors and sdmantas. The viceroys of provinces 
were appointed by the emperor, who were responsible for the 
protection of their territories against external invasions and 
maintaining internal order. They were probably also assigned 
the job of helping the feudatories and were required to keep 
watch over their activities. As a rule, only members of the 
royal family were appointed to this office. The crown prince 
Vishniivardhana was appointed viceroy of the newly con¬ 
quered territories of Vehgl by king Pulakesin Vikramfi- 

ditya I appointed his younger brother Dharasraya Jayasirhha 
as viceroy of Goparashtra and Lata.^^- Pulakesiraja was admi¬ 
nistering the Lata country as viceroy of Vikramaditya II.The 
Saiijan Copper Plate Inscription mentions Buddhavarasaraja, 
an uncle of the Chalukyan king Vikramaditya ruling over 
the Poona region as viceroy of his nephew. By promoting 
good government and public confidence, they strengthened the 
foundation of the empire. Probably they were vested with the 
power of appointing their subordinate officers as is evidenced 
from the inscriptions of Jayasiriiha, I§ryasraya Siladitya, 
Vinayaditya Mahgalarasa and Pulakesiraja from the Lata 
region.It seems that all the departments that existed at the 
imperial capital had their replicas in the provincial headquar¬ 
ters, but details are lacking. 

Governors: Among the informants of the Chalukyan grants, 
we are introduced to sdmantas and rdjasdmantas.-^^ It seems 
that the saraantas were the feudatories and the rdjasdmantas 
were the governors of the provinces appointed by the emperor, 
Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman of the Bappura family 
was appointed governor of the four vhhaya mandalas by Pfthi- 
vivallabha Maharaja (Mahgalesa).^®’ Svamichandra of the 
Harischandra family was ruling over the entire Purl-Kofikana 
region as governor under Vikramaditya I, who treated the 
formeri.as his own son.^®® Bhoga^akti of the same family was 
administering Purl-Kohkana—14000 as governor of Vijayaditya, 
the contemporary Chalukyan overlord.-^® It seems that persons 
of extremely high administrative calibre and unshakable loyalty 
were appointed governors of provinces. The governors adminis- 
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tered their charge on behalf of the emperor and were responsible 
to him. They were probably vested with the power to appoint 
their subordinate officials like vishayapatis, bhogikas and rdshfra- 
grdmaku(as. The office of governor was also hereditary. The 
Anjanerl Plates of Bhogasakti mention that his grandfather 
was the governor of Puri-Koiikana during the reign of 
Vikramaditya I and his father Simharaja graced the same office 
during the reign of Vinayaditya.-^® Bhogasakti was the 
governor of Purl-Korikana when Vijayaditya was the Chalukyan 
overlord. 

Feudatories: The Chalukyan rulers had a number of feudal 
lords of varying statuses and belonging to differeni dynasties. 
They were allowed to administer their territories in accordance 
with the ancient traditions and precepts. They accepted the 
overlordship of their paramount sovereign and paid periodical 
tributes.^^^ They also followed the emperor with their troops 
during the military campaigns of the former. The feudal lords 
also enjoyed position and status in the court of the emperor.""*^ 
The names of the territories annexed by the rulers were not 
changed, though the sCimantas could be transferred from one 
region to another at the emperor’s will.^'*^ Such position under 
the Chalukyas was enjoyed by the Alupas (Alukas), Sindas, 
Sendrakas, Banas, Gahgas, Telugu-Cholas, Nalas and others.-^^ 

Local Administration 

The Chalukyan epigraphs furnish many interesting details 
regarding the local administration of cities and villages. This 
seems to suggest that the Chalukyas had not only promoted 
and patronised these ancient institutions but also liberalised 
their administrative set-up to a considerable extent. Among 
the informants of the Chalukyan grants we notice mahattaras, 
mahdjanas, and mahattaradhikdrins, who were probably village 
elders belonging to the important families who assisted the 
village headman in the administration of the village.^^® The 
Lakshme^var Inscription of prince Vikramaditya II refers to 
mahdjanas, nagara and eighteen prakrtis of the tox^n of Puli- 
gere.^*® Several guilds are also referred to in the Chalukyan 
records,which played an important role in the working of 
the village assemblies and municipalities. 
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Town Administration: A badly mutilated Stone Inscription 
from Lakshmesvar of the time of Vijayaditya refers to heir- 
apparent Vikramaditya II and the local set-up at Puligere.^'*® It 
records an ‘Achdra Vyavasthe' (charter of rights and cfuties) 
sanctioned by the heir-apparent, representing the crown, to the 
nialicljanos, iiagara and the eighteen prakftis (classes) of Porigcre 
(Puligere), i.e., Lakshmesvar.-'^® The charter further specifies 
the position of royal officers and their relation to local bodies. 
The charter enjoins the officers to protect vacant houses, gifts, 
copper plates and also perform certain other duties.^^® The 
revenue of these local bodies was derived from taxation.In 
this connection, the mahdjanas were asked to pay a tax every 
year in the month of Vaisdkha to the desadhipati according to 
their status (the highest being ten panas and the lowest 
3 panas). Middle-class householders were required to pay 
5 panas and intermediates seven panas. Then it prescribes 
a tax to be paid by the people to a guild in the month of 
Kdrttika.-^' It also refers to the association of Pandis and 
Seltis but their exact functions are not referred to.'**"^ The 
inscription associates the guilds of oilmen, braziers and others.’^'"^ 
It mentions the taxes to be paid by the people for some festival 
which might have been celebrated under the auspices of the 
above-mentioned local body.-^^ The occasion arose for the 
issue of the charter consequent to some dispute between the 
municipal councillors and the royal authorities. On the basis 
of this it could be concluded that the same type of local govern¬ 
ment was prevalent in other cities of the Chalukyan empire and 
mahdjanas, the chiefs of the guilds, mahallakas and head of 
business communities constituted the assembly of a town.-®® 
Village Administration: The village has always been the lowest 
unit of administration. The village administration was carri¬ 
ed on with the help of the mahdjanas, mahattaras and mahat- 
tarddhikdrins and gdmundas (village officials) who were prob¬ 
ably appointed by the king or his representative.^®’ On the 
basis of the Chalukyan grants, it can be assumed that the 
boundaries of every village were properly demarcated. The 
social anji economic affairs of the village were in the hands of 
the mahdjanas (village elders), as evidenced by the Bannikop 
Inscription which describes Banniyur as being governed by 
mahdjanas. A Chalukyan Inscription mentions that prior 
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permission was obtained from the village mahdjanas before a 
piece of land was transferred to the temple (Mahajana praja- 
^ammatade-Kottudu), i.e., given away with the assent of the 
subjects who were mahajanas.'^^^ The village officers (gdmundas) 
are referred to in the Adur inscriptions and Lakshmesvar 
inscriptions of Vikramaditya 11."®“ According to Ghoshal, the 
mahattaras were the leading householders of the villages and 
mahattarddhikdrins probably represented the executive body of 
the assembly of mahattaras .On the basis of the above 
details, we can say that the village assembly consisted of lead¬ 
ing householders of the village, especially constituted to look 
after the social and economic aspects of village life. The 
gdmundas administered the villages in consultation with the 
mahattarddhikarin. The grdmahhogikas and grdmakutas were 
probably government officials related to the administration of 
the villages.-®- The Adur Inscription also refers to the Karanas 
(the village accountants).Probably these Karanas main¬ 
tained the accounts of the proceeds of taxes charged from the 
householders of the village for the functioning of the assembly. 
In the absence of specific details, it is difficult to enumerate 
the rights and duties of village-officers and the mahattaras. The 
village assemblies were probably advisory bodies chiefly entrust¬ 
ed with the economic and social well-being of the residents. 

Eighteen Prakitis: The Lakshmesvar epigraph also men¬ 
tions the eighteen Prakytis along with mahdjanas and nagara. 
Due to its mutilated condition, it is not possible to work out 
the exact meaning and context of the term. Etymologically, 
the word prakfti means the nature of one person towards 
another, habit or mode of behaviour.^®* In the context of state, 
it means the eighteen constituents of the state. Kau{ilya has 
used this term in the official sense of eighteen tirthas—minis¬ 
ters."®^ The Mahdbhdrata, the Pahehatantra and the Rdjatarahginl 
refer to this term in the same sense.'^®® Occasionally, it refers 
to the ashfd-dasa pradhana.^^’’ Sometimes prakfti also means 
the subject. But all these meanings are not suitable in the 
present context of the term because yiivardja Vikramaditya II 
had granted a constitution in favour of mahdjanas^ nagara and 
eighteen prakrtis.*^®® 

The division of population into eighteen classes is also 
known to us. Ashtd-dasa jdtis and eighteen samayas are also 
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referred to in the records/®® On the basis of above details, 
Barnett equates the term prakfji with the class of people/’'*^ 
It may be proposed that the prakrtis connoted guilds or srenis 
forming separate vocational guilds. They have been associated 
with the administration from the period of the jdtakas The 
present record, therefore, suggests that along with the Pandis 
and Setfis, the eighteen ^resh^his or leaders of guilds actively 
participated, though in an advisory capacity as non-official 
members m local administration. 

Administrative Officials 

The administration of the vast empire was carried on with 
the help of various officials who were in charge of different 
administrative units of the Chalukyan realm. The royal 
officials in general were known as rdjapurshar or rajapurusha, 
A few officials figured among the informants of the Chalukyan 
grants, while some are mentioned as drafteis, writers or mes¬ 
sengers of the royal commands. The Satara Grant of Vishnu- 
vardhana is addressed to Vishayapati, Sdmanta, grdmabhogika 
and mahattard^'^^ while the informants of the Manor Plates 
include vishayapatis, bhogikas, rdshfra, grdmakufa, desallikas 
and mahattaras.^'^^ It was drafted by Bhatta Rudranaga, who 
was divirapati, akshapafalddhikaranadhikfia and mahasandhivi- 
grahadhyakshaP^ The Navsari plates of iSryasraya Siladitya 
add vdsavaka, dyukta and viniyukta in the list of the Chalukyan 
administrative officials.A few epigraphs refer to balddhikrta 
or mahdbalddhikrta, diitaka, gdmunda {gdvunda), lekhaka and 
kararias.^'^^ The grants specially mention that gifted property 
should not be visited by Chdtas and Bhatas}’’^ The Bagumara 
and Kasare Plates of Allasakti refer to dan^apdMkas, gdmdgami- 
kas and chaurddhikaranas.^’’'^ An officialnamed bhogapati figures 
in the Navsari grant.-’® Goa Grant of Satyasraya Dhruvaraja 
Indravarman calls him the adhipati of four Vishayatnandalas 
and refers to an official named durgapati who had drafted the 
grant.The Lakshmesvar Inscription of Yuvaraja Vikrama- 
ditya II refers to an official named de^ddhipatigala probably 
corresponding to Sanskrit deMdhipatiP^ 

Divirapati: The Manor Plates of Vinayaditya Mahgal- 
arasa refer to this high officer of the Chalukyas.^*^ Bhafta 
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Rudratiaga, who had drafted the grant, was holding the offices 
of divirapati, akshapalaladhikaranadliikfta and mabasandhivigra- 
hddhyaksha. He is further styled as niravadya pciramc^vara. '^- 
This official is also referred to in the inscriptions of the 
Maitrakas.-®^ As the name suggests, he was the head of 
diviras (clerks).-®* According to Kfishnadeva, divirapati means 
the chief of the secretariat.-®^ Since Rudrani»ga was also hold¬ 
ing the high offices of the minister for peace and war and 
revenue minister, it seems probable that this post was equivalent 
to the post of the present Chief Secretary. 

Akshapataladhikaranddlukfta: This official was fairly well- 
known in ancient India. He figures in the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions and is also mentioned with the high appellation of mahd 
in the records of the rulers of the Deccan.-®® His functions 
are not uniformly defined. According to Kautilya, he was 
in charge of the accounts department.-®^ While editing the 
Gupta inscriptions. Fleet considered him to be the chief record- 
keeper-®® but the term assigned to the keeper of records was 
pustapdla and Altekar, therefore, presumed that he was the 
assistant record-keeper.-®® According to Mirashi mahdkshapa- 
talika was the head of the Records Department.-®® This 
official is also associated with the drafting of the inscriptions 
of Harsha,®®* Incidentally, Bfina refers to grdrndks/iapafalika or 
the village notary in his Harsha-Charita, signifying that this 
official was associated at different levels of administration.-®- 

As regards the higher appellation of mahnkshapafalddhikara- 
nddhikfta, which occurs in the inscriptions, Dr. Puri opines 
that the mahdksliapatalika, despite the higher appellation, 
should be no more than a chief accounts officer dealing 
with financial matters and figures.®®® It may, therefore, be 
suggested that this official both at the lower and the higher 
levels was connected with records and accounts. In the Chalu- 
kyan administration, this official seems to have been compara¬ 
tively elevated, although one is not certain about it. The Manor 
Plate Inscription of Vinayaditya Mahgalarasa confers on him 
two additional titles— sdndhivigrahikddhyaksha and divirap^tir^"^ 
It is presumed by Krishnadeva, who edited the record, that he 
was the revenue minister.®®® This may be confirmed by the 
information from the Maitraka records calling this official 
mahdsdndhivigrahakarampatalddhipati.^^^ Thus Krishnadeva’s 
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assumption stands corroborated about this officer who was 
in charge of accounts and records and could rise to a higher 
position in the Chalukyan administrative hierarchy. 

Desadhipati: The Lakshmesvar Inscription of Prince 
Vikramaditya II refers to this official.-®^ He was probably the 
administrative officer of the territorial unit called desaP’^ His 
functions are nowhere recorded but the Lakshmesvar Inscrip¬ 
tion mentions that periodical taxes were to be paid to the 
desddhipatiP^ However, Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman 
is mentioned as the adhipati or head of the four vishayaman- 
dalas^^^ The Dcidt/A'/put/was also in charge of collection of 
revenue in the provinces which also included the local areas. 
He might have been in charge of law and order in his area as 
well. 

Desillakas: Among the informants of the Manor Plates 
of Vinayaditya Mahgalarasa, we arc introduced to a so 
far unknown official named desillaka.^^^ He figures in the 
record along with nlshfrakufa, grdmakuta and mahattaras. 
Krishnadeva thinks that this hitherto unknown functionary 
desillaka appears to be connected with the administration of 
desa, a district or a subdivision.^^- Unless new evidence comes 
to light, nothing definite can be said about this official, although 
It is quite likely that this term is synonymous with desadhipati 
{desadhigarigal of the Kannada records). 

Vishayapati: The Satara, Manor, NavsarT and few other 
inscriptions of the Chalukyas speak of this official.He 
is mentioned in the list of officials to whom the royal grants 
were conveyed. He was the head of the administrative unit 
Vishaya. In the records he figures along with officials 
like bhogika, grdmabhogika and rdshti'agrdniakufa.^^^ The 
Chalukyan epigraphs are silent about his duties. Most probably 
he was charged with the responsibility of maintaining law and 
order, collecting royal taxes and realising revenue on behalf of 
the state. His jurisdiction was limited to the vishaya. It seems 
that he was assisted in his duties by a few subordinate officials. 
He corresponds to the present-day district officer. This official 
figures in the epigraphs of the Guptas and the later dynasties 
of the North and the Deccan.According to Sastri, 
vishayapaiis are called desadhigarigal in the Kannada langu¬ 
age.^"® As head of the local unit, the vishay 4 ipati probably 
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represented the central authority over the area under his control. 

Bhogika: The Lohner Plates of Pulakesin II, the Nasik 
Plates of Dharasraya Jayasimha and the Manor Plates of 
Vinayaditya Mahgalarasa refer to this official.^o^ Among the 
informants of the Chalukyan royal grants, we also notice an 
official named grdmabhogika.^^^ He is equated with the chief of 
villages The meaning is in accordance with the term 
grcimabhogika^ although bhogika seems to be higher in status 
than the village chief^^“ The term bhogika stands for the 
technical official connected with a territorial division called 
bhoga.^^^ Sometimes the same official is referred to as 
bhogapati.^^^ It seems that he administered the area corres¬ 
ponding to the taluka in the Deccan. Some records also refer 
to a tax named bhoga.'-^^^ The official assigned with the task of 
realising it may also be called bhogika. Nothing can definitely 
be said about his administrative functions, but his duties 
certainly included writing or engraving royal charters. 

Rdshfrakiifa: Incidentally, this term meaning the head of 
a rdshtra or kingdom occurs only once separately^^'^ but it 
is generally associated with the village chief in the records; 
probably it suggests its lower status in the administrative 
hierarchy.^ The term Rushtrakiffa has a long history^^® and 
the official holding this title was an important personality. 
According to Fleet, Rdshfrakuta means the head of a rdshfra 
or a xishaya or a province.®^’ In the Chalukyan records, this 
term always occurs along with grdmakutas, i.e., village officials. 
So he does not appear to be a high official. In the Vakataka 
inscriptions, the rdshtra denotes a district, as villages are said 
to be situated in the rdshfra.^'^^ So it appears that the official 
named rdshtraku{a was the administrator of the unit known as 
rdshfra. 

Grdmakuta: Among the informants of the royal grant, 
grdmakuia is also mentioned. As the word suggests, he was an 
official related to the administration of a grama, i.e., a village. 
Ghoshal takes it as a village headman.®^® He was probably 
the chief of bigger villages. The records immediately refer to 
the mahattaras^-^ in the royal charters, so they seerh to be 
village officials probably serving as an administrative link 
between bhogika and mahattaras, i.e., the elders of the village. 

Gdmun^as: This official is referred to in two Adur Ins- 
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criptions and the Lakshmesvar Inscription of the heir-apparent 
Vikramaditya II.He was governing the lowest unit of the 
Chiilukyan administrative set-up. This officer served as^the 
emperor’s representative in the village and worked as a link 
between the village assembly and royal officials. He being the 
village officer was probably responsible for law and order in 
the village. The gdvunclas or gammdas were appointed by 
the king's government to restrict the power of the mahajanas 
for exercising control over them. Nothing can, however, 
definitely be said about their routine functions. 

Grdmahhogika'. In the Satara Grant of Vishnuvardhana 
grdmabhogikas are included among the informants of the royal 
grant bestowed by Vishnuvardhana.^-^ As the name suggests, 
he was the village official. The lexicons describe him as the 
“Chief of the Village”. Probably he was lower in rank than 
the bhogika or bhogapati. He could be identified with gdmunda 
(the village officer) mentioned in the Adur Inscription,but 
this surmise is doubtful. 

Karanas: The Adur Inscription mentions the karanas, who 
had joined the gamundas to request to Mddhavavattiarasa to 
secure the latter’s permission for the grant of some land to 
the temple of Jinendra.^’^ Karana also means clerk or village 
accountant.The karonas, as mentioned in an inscription 
from the South, were assigned the main task of looking after 
state funds.The expenditure and revenue of the local bodies 
were looked after by them under the Chalukyas. 

Balddhikrta or Mahdbalddhikfta: The Surat Plates of §rya- 
sraya Siladitya and Navsari Plates of Pulakesiraja refer to 
this official.The Navsari Plates describe that the grant was 
written by Mahdsdndhivigrahika Bappabhatii, who was also 
holding the office of Mahdbalddhikfta,^-^ In the Surat Plates, 
two Baladhikftas named Ammagopa and Chella are referred 
to but the latter is also described as a dutaka}-^ This officer 
figures in several records and in literature.He is generally 
equated with Chief Commander. Dr. Puri suggests that he was 
an officer attached to the secretariat for handling the military 
department.^^^ The place of occurrence in the Chalukyan 
records suggests that he was an army officer also assigned with 
a few civil jobs in the administration. 

Dutaka: This official is usually equated with oiessenger or 
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ambassador, entrusted with conveyance of the royal grants in 
a few Chalukyan epigraphs.Generally, mahabalddhikfta, 
balddhikj'ta or sandhivigrahika is assigned the job of a dutaka. 
This association suggests the importance and status of this 
office. As regards his duties. Fleet remarks that the dutakds 
office was to carry not the actual charter itself, for delivery 
into the hands of the grantees, but the king’s sanction and order 
to the local officials, whose duty it was then to have the 
charter drawn up and delivered. 

Durgapat'r. The Goa Grant of Satyasraya Dhruvaraja 
Indravarman refers to Vijayaraja who is described as 
Durgapati.^^^ It means the officer-in-charge of the fort. The 
Chalukyan epigraphs speak about a few forts and mention the 
fortification of the capital city of Badami.^^" Probably he was 
identical with Kotjapdla of the inscriptions These forts were 
the strongholds of the Chalukyan army and the durgapati was 
entrusted with the responsibility of administration of a durga or 
fort In the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to 
say whether he was appointed by the crown or by the provincial 
chiefs. There is also nothing definite about his responsibilities 
and functions. 

Dandapdsika: The Kasare Plates of Allasakti, a feudatory 
of the Chiilukyas, notice this officiaP^"^ but he is not men¬ 
tioned in tfie official Chalu’^yan records. Several inscriptions of 
the North Indian royal dynasties also refer to this official.As 
the prefix damla suggests, he was an official who dealt with 
crime and punishment. So it seems that this official looked after 
the apprehension of criminals and punishing them. 

Chaurddhikarana: In the above referred Plates of Allasakti, 
an official named Chaurddhikarana also figures in the list of 
informants of the charter.The same official is also mentioned 
in the records of the Gupta kings and other North Indian 
rulers.He was probably an officer of the criminal investiga¬ 
tion department appointed to apprehend culprits and produce 
them before the law courts. However, nothing can be stated 
definitely about his functions and duties. « 

Chains and Bha\as\ Several Chalukyan grants mention these 
officials and record that gifted property should not be visited by 
the Chdfas and Bhafas.^^^ A bhafa means a soldier and a chafa 
probably means policeman. Some scholars regard them as 
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signifying armed troops, while others equate them with regular 
and irregular soldiers.^^^ Probably the chdfas and bhafas were 
the policemen working under the supervision of police oflTcials 
like dandapdsikas and chaurddhikaranas. They were ordinary 
members of the police force. Their duties included keeping 
watch over habitual criminals and apprehending them. 

Vdsavaka: The Navsarl Plates of Avanijanasraya Pulakesi- 
raja include this official among the informants of the grant.^^^ 
The Kaira Plates of Vijayaraja also refer to an officer named 
vdsapaka.^^^ According to Mirashi, he was apparently an officer 
whose duty was to arrange for the residence of the touring 
official and strangers.-^Nothing can be said definitely about 
his other functions. 

Viniyuktaka: The Viniyuktaka or diyuktaka literally means 
appointed by the king. These officials also figure in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Gupta and other North Indian dynasties.In the 
Chalukyan epigraphs, these figure in reference to court announ¬ 
cing the ratnas received by the king.®"*^ Ayukta also figures 
among the informants of the grant.So he seems to be a sub¬ 
ordinate officer either attached to the court or the revenue 
department. 

Gdmdgomika: The Kasare Grant^^'* of Allasakti refers to 
this officer among the informants of the royal grant. According 
to Mirashi, he superintended the egress and ingress of travellers 
and was the inspector of passports.He appears lo be the 
same official whom Kautilya calls mudrddhyakshaA^^ 

Judicial Administration 

The Chalukyan king as usual was the supreme court of 
justice. He was most fitted to the task, being well-versed in the 
smrtis and dhannaidstrasA^'^ He seems to have been assisted by 
the administrative officials. This does not mean that there were 
no law courts below him. He was the highest appellate court in 
civil matters and could equally take cognizance of complaints 
of a criminal nature. Besides the court at the centre, there were 
also probably the lower courts for administering justice in 
several units of administration, known as bhogQy vishaya, rdshfra 
and deia. Probably their heads served as highest judicial 
authority in their respective domains. 
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An inscriptionlbelonging to a Chalukyan feudatory refers to 
the commitment of offences and punishment prescribed for 
them.®®® There were elders in the village and towns whose help 
and assistance was sought in these matters.®®^ They seem to 
have been associated with the village pahchayats or people's 
courts. The Chalukyan records, however, refer to some police 
officials and prescribe fines for certain crimes.®®® This could be 
possible only through some legal agency which naturally must 
have been the court of justice, where the ciiminals were brought 
by police officials for purposes of trial. 

Crime and Punishment 

The purpose of these trials and punishment was both deter¬ 
rent and retributive to prevent further commitment of crime by 
the same person and to reform him into a good citizen. 
It was necessary in this context to have some regulated code of 
procedure on which the inscriptions are silent. The Chalukyan 
records refer to fines imposed for commission of certain crimes. 
The .Lakshmesvar Inscription of Vikramaditya II refers to fines 
for theft and other minor offences numbering ten.®®® It is not 
certain if the money so realised was paid into the royal treasury 
or to some local guilds. The same fact could be traced in the 
Anjanerl Plates of Bhogasakti, a feudatory of the Chalukyas.®®’ 
It also refers to a fine of 108 rupakas for violence against an 
unmarried woman and 80 rupakas for adultery and 16 for 
grievous hurt and 4 rupakas for minor head injury.®®® It is 
interesting to find the rule of law prevalent in the administration 
of justice. Thus, an affluent merchant having illegal relations 
with a labour woman was fined as highly as \0'^ rupakas or 
whatever was fixed by eight or sixteen mahallakas of the 
town.®®® 

A few records discovered at Pattadakal reveal that offenders 
were punished with ex-communication and loss of caste and the 
forfeiture of the property of the accused.®®” There could be 
certain exceptions for skilfuT persons who were outcast, who 
could as well be readmitted into the original caste.®®’ Hiuen- 
Tsang, referring to the soldiers, says, if one of the champions 
meets a man and kills him, the laws of the country do not 
punish him.®*2 jt indirectly makes it evident that murder was 
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punishable with capital punishment but immunity was granted 
to soldiers. A Badami Inscription refers to the penalty for 
breach of contract. It is narrated that two-thousand-membered 
mahfichaturavidyd samuddya of Vatapi had remitted the spoils of 
the cobblers of the place in favour of Nidiyamara.^®® A breach 
of this order is threatened with penalty 'This is what we 
could gather from the records about a few crimes and penalties 
prescribed for them. Significantly enough, the dynastic records 
do not mention anything about the apprehension of criminals 
and the procedure by which culprits and defaulters were charged 
and finally punished. 

Inter-State Relations 

In ancient times, the country was divided into a number of 
states and these occasionally clashed with one another for 
supremacy. The ancient political thinkers in this context 
propounded the mamiala theory for regulating the relations 
between the neighbouring and distant states with a view to 
maintaining some sort of a balance of power in the country. 
This theory ordains that two neighbouring states are natural 
enemies of each other, whereas the states on either side of the 
enemy state are natural friends.The truth of this maxim is 
noticed in the history of the Chalukyas as well. The relations 
between the Chalukyas and their immediate neighbours, both to 
the North and the South, were usually hostile. But they tried 
to maintain friendly relations with distant powers like Iran, 
Sirhhala and China and the Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas in the 
South. 

The Chalukyas as such were not living in isolation. They 
had evolved a foreign policy in their relationship with their 
neighbours. This is evident from the reference to the minister 
for peace and war in every important decision taken by the 
crown.Such a policy was calculated to take the adminis¬ 
tration into confidence and also to deprive the enemy of any 
support which he could expect against the native ruler. An 
instanceof this policy might be traced in the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Chalukyan ruler Pulake^in II 
and his Persian contemporary against Harsha of the North.^®^ 
This incident is confirmed by the writings of the Persian historian 
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Tabari, who mentions that in the 35th year of the reign of 
Khusru Perviz TI (a.d. 625-26), an Indian king "Pharmisit' or 
*Paramesd’ sent an ambassador carrying letters and presents to 
the monarch and his sons.®®® The return embassy to the 
Chalukyan court is probably depicted in Ajanta Cave No. 1. 
The envoy might have taken the sea-route to avoid going 
through the kingdom of Harsha. 7'his event, according to 
Saletore, might be dated in the year a.d. 626.®®® 

We come across statements in the Chalukyan records that 
Vinayaditya extracted tributes from the rulers of Kamera (or 
Kavera), Parasika and Sirhhala.®'® It is quite possible that the 
•Ceylonese princes might have received some sort of help from 
the Pallavas. Pandyas, with the acknowledgement and support 
of the Chalukyas.®^^ We can presume that Vinayaditya might 
have intervened in the affairs of Ceylon.®’^ It is possible, as 
suggested by Saletore, that it involved indirect suzerainty of the 
Chaiukyas over Ceylon during this period.®^® The reference to 
the levying of tribute by king Vinayaditya from the island-dwel¬ 
lers called Paraslkas and Ceylon points to the oceanic enterprise 
of that monarch, and hints towards the continuity of the 
relations between the peoples of India and Persia ®’* Saletore 
proposes that Kamera is to be understood as the Kannada 
Tendering of Khmer, a part of Cambodia in Indo-China.®’^ He 
also proposes that after subduing a lord of Uttarapatha, 
Vinayaditya might have gone to Cambodia by the sea-route. 
But in the absence of definite evidence at our disposal, the 
conquest of such a distant kingdom is not free from doubt. He 
conjectures that it is not unlikely that Vinayaditya might have 
sent an embassy to China through Funan or Cambodia.®’® 

Ma-Twan-Lin refers to an Indian ruler named Tche-Leou- 
KT-Pa-Lo (Chi-lu-khi-pa-lo), who had sent an ambassador to the 
oourt of the Chinese emperor Kao-Tsung.®” Chavannes identi¬ 
fied this Indian king with the Chalukya Vallabha®’® and assigned 
A.D. 692 as the date of the embassy from Western India. This 
falls in the reign of Vinayaditya and this provides an interest¬ 
ing detail about the political and cultural contacts between the 
Chaiukyas and the external powers.®’® It therefore suggests that 
Vinayaditya maintained diplomatic relations with the rulers of 
China. Another point worth mentioning in this context is the 
role of matrimonial relations in cementing diplomatic ties. The 
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Chalukyas strove in this direction with zeal and earnestness. In 
fact, it might be quoted here as, for example, the Honnur 
Copper Plates of Vikramaditya I inform us that the daughter of 
Vikramaditya’s elder brother Ranaragavarman was married to 
a Kadamba prince,^®" thus establishing closer ties with a 
Southern power. Other instances are those of Pulakesin I who 
had married a Batpura princess named Durlabhadevl.^®^ 
Kirttivarman I’s spouse was a Sendraka princess.The 
queens of Vikramaditya II named Lokamahadevi and Trailokya- 
mahadevl belonged to the Haihaya family.These relations 
were always helpful in times of need, as we find king Durvinita 
of the Gahga family helping Vikramaditya in restoring the 
fallen fortunes of the Chalukyas. 

Besides establishing matrimonial relations, the Chalukyas 
were equally particular in making friends with contemporary 
powers for political gains. According to the Aiholc Prasasti, 
Pulakesin II crossed the Kaverl after defeating the Pallavas, 
entered into friendly relations with the Cholas, Pandyas and 
Keralas to contain the influence of the Pallavas.'^**’' Geographical 
factors, however, were not helpful in this regard, as we find the 
Chalukyas losing their established ground. The Chalukyas also 
seem to have resorted to espionage both in their domain and in 
the territories of the enemies to gain useful information. The 
inscriptions of the Later Chiilukyas of Kalyani provide consider¬ 
able information on this point,but there is nothing definite 
in the absence of information from the Chalukyan records. 
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IX 


Fiscal Administration 


^I^osa’ is among the seven constituents of the slate.^ The 
^success of a king depends to a great extent on treasury 
and revenue. Kautilya holds that a king with a depleted 
treasury will eat into the very vitality of citizens as well as 
the country people.- Emphasizing the importance of the 
Kosa or treasury, the Malidbharata says that Koh is the basis 
or main support of the remaining six constituents of the state.® 
Visualising this, the ancient political thinkers of India enjoined 
the kings to guard their finances with great care. The Vishnu- 
dharmottara states that the Kosa is the root of the state tree.'* 
So also, Yajnavalkya recommends that the king should 
personally look into the income and expenditure of the state.® 
Probably on account of the importance of Kosa for the stability 
of the government, the rulers were asked to keep it under their 
personal control. 

The mainstay of the state had always been finance, based 
on taxation, which ancient legalists regarded as the legitimate 
wagls of the king in return for the services rendered to the 
state and its administration. Taxes in general also included 
land revenue which formed the main source of income to the 
state in an agricultural country. ^ 
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Principles of Taxation 

The dynastic records of the Chalukyas supply meagre 
information about the principles of taxation. It seems quite 
reasonable to presume that the state levied taxes as prescribed 
by the Smrtis.^ The guiding principle according to these is 
that taxation should not destroy the substance of the people 
but should leave an ample margin for their subsistence. 
Further, in levying taxes the state should proceed slowly and 
by imperceptible degrees and not at all in a lump, taking a 
convenient time and place for payment as well into considera¬ 
tion ’ Chalukyan rulers while following these Smrti princi¬ 
ples were modest in their pronouncements, unlike a Satavahana 
monarch, who proudly says that he “never levied nor employ¬ 
ed taxes but in conformity to justice”.® The principle implied 
in it was that the taxes should be such as may not be felt by 
the people. The king should behave like a bee, collecting 
honey for its own use from flowers and plants without destroy¬ 
ing either. In short, the king followed the principles of ancient 
Indian lega’ texts in levying taxes on various commodities. 

It appears that the king had various sources of revenue but 
the main one was the tax on land, which belonged to the 
crown. The king’s share of the entire produce from land was 
l/6th, according to Kautilya.® Manu holds that the king 
should have a sixth, an eighth or a twelfth part of the 
dhanya}^ (crops). Gautama recommends that the king should 
be paid the tenth, eighth or sixth part of the entire produce.^^ 
Sukra suggests that the ruler be paid a sixth, a fourth, a third 
or a half share, according to the nature of the soil, rainfall and 
irrigation facilities.Thus, it seems that shadbhdga or a 
sixth part of the entire yield of the soil was the original 
standard rate, though not strictly fixed or a universal one. 
The assessment differed according to the type of land, and the 
nature of produce. The Chalukyas seem to conform to these 
injunctions of the Smftis. 

The land tax formed the principal source of state income, 
and little is known about the land settlement. We learn from 
the Copper Plate Grants of the dynasty that village bounda¬ 
ries were properly demarcated and within them were included 
the dwelling houses, agricultural fields, waste lands, tanks. 
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channels, pastures and woodlands. The grants also specify the 
rights of an owner of a village or a part of land situated in a 
particular village. Nivarttana, pamasa and martitiu were 
popular measures of land demarcation.^® Sometimes we hear 
of a royal measure or standard.^"* This indicates that land 
was measured in order to have an idea of the produce of the 
land, and rents were fixed as per assessment by the king’s 
officials. There is, however, nothing definite as regards the 
details of the assessment. 

Names of the Taxes 

The Chalukyan records refer to several types of taxes. 
Some grants record remission of certain taxes on gifted land 
or property. An epigraph states that taxes were levied on 
houses and also on status basis.Another Chalukyan record 
speaks about taxes on festivity or taxes collected for arranging 
some social gathering.^® The following forms of taxes are 
mentioned in inscriptions. 

Bhoga 

Several Copper Plate Grants belonging to the reigns of 
Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya refer to gifting of villages along 
with their bhoga (sabhoga) free from all obstructions,^^ The 
term 'bhoga' literally means enjoyment. Sometimes we come 
across an expression ‘Bhagabhoga' or 'Bhogabhaga' in other 
contemporary records of the Deccan.^® Fleet regards these as 
one fiscal expression indicating enjoyment of taxes, for its 
literal meaning is enjoyment of shares.On the authority of 
Manu and the Vishnudharmottara, Kane also says that the 
word ‘bhdga' (share) is a general term implying the king’s dues 
on land, trees, drugs, cattle and wealth.®® Sircar takes 'bhoga' 
as different from 'bhdga' and explains it as the periodical 
supplies of fruits, firewood and flowers, which farmers had to 
supply to the king.®^ Thus, it seems that ‘bhoga' is a fixed 
contribution in kind, while 'bhaga' is the contribution consist¬ 
ing of a share of the produce of the land. 
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Kara 

The Sorab Copper Plate Inscription of the time of Vinayil- 
ditya carries the expression 'Sallvoge lunia grdmassodakam 
sahiranyam karam abhdtapravesam sasarvabcidha pariharo- 
dattaff,'^- indicating that '’kara was the name of the tax. In 
some Chalukyan records we come across the expression 
‘karadlkrtd' indicating that kara was the name of the tax.-® 
According to lexicons, the term "kara' in the general sense 
denotes a tax But Kautilya and Manu have used the term 
as the designation of a specific tax.- ’ Kane also regards it as 
a general term for tax.'-’® Ghoshal-’ takes it to mean a periodi¬ 
cal tax, while Shamasastry offers two explanations about it. 
At one place he takes it as taxes paid in money-® and at 
another place as taxes or subsidies paid by feudatories and 
others.-® The Chalukyan records use the term "kara' in the 
sense of tribute paid by vassals, and justify the second inter¬ 
pretation of Shamasastry. The Sorab Grant meniions the term 
"kara' probably in the context of general tax. 

/ 

Sulka 

The Anjaneri Grant of Prithivichandra Bhogasakti mentions 
iulka as a tax It generally means toll or custom duties 
levied from vendors and purchasers or merchandise carried 
into or out of the kingdom.®^ It is of two kinds, one was 
levied on goods carried by land and the other on those carried 
by water.®- According to Gautama, Mka was l/20th part 
of merchandise for sale.®® The Vishnudharmottara prescribes 
that the state should impose a levy of 1/lOth on goods of 
internal production as iulka and l/20th on those imported 
from outside.®^ Kautilya refers to an officer named sulka- 
dhyaksha (superintendent of tolls).®® The Yajnavalkyasmi'ti 
plainly says that "sulka' was levied on goods and that used to 
be a twentieth part of the price of the goods.®® Thus, it 
seems that sulka corresponds to the present toil tax levied on 
the sale, import and export of goods. 
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Uparikara 

It is listed as a tax in the spurious Copper Plate Insoription 
ofPulakesin I and in many other grants of the Chalukyas.®^ 
It occurs in the Chalukyan epigraphs along with nidld, 
upanidhi, klipta and udranga Fleet regards it as a tax levied 
on cultivators having no property right in the land.^*^ Ghoshal 
thinks it as an impost levied on temporary tenants connecting 
it with the Marathi term ‘wpr/’ (cultivators originally belong¬ 
ing to a village).'*” Barnett equates it with the lamil "mel\a- 
ram\ i.e,, crown’s share of produce.^* Sircar opines that the 
Sanskrit ‘upard or the Marathi ‘uprd means ‘upon or extra’ 
and takes it to mean an extra cess which was collected over and 
above the scheduled "karedd- Mirashi, calling it an additional tax, 
suggests that it may have included the miscellaneous taxes in 
kind which traders and artisans had to pay.^^ This liscal term 
occurs in the Chalukyan grants along with 'nidhi', dipanidhi\ 
"klipta' and ‘udranga', suggesting it to be an additional tax, 
corresponding to present ‘surcharge’ on tax payers. 

Parikara 

The Navsari, Nasik, Manor and a few other Copper Plates 
of the Chalukyas refer to a tax named "parikara' Sircar 
identifies it with uparikarad^ It seems that it was an occasional 
or minor tax. Sastri, however, equates "udranga' and ‘parikara' 
mentioned in the Navsari Grant of I^ryasraya ^iladitya with 
market dues and tolls.Therefore, it seems more probable 
to accept it as a separate minor tax instead of identifying it 
with ‘uparikara'. 

Pangu 

The Goa Grant of Satya^raya Dhruvaraja Indravarman 
records that a village named Karellika was gifted to the 
Brdhmanas along with Pangud'^ We come across a term 
‘pangu' jn certain other records of the Deccan.'*® A few epi¬ 
graphs refer to its variants, viz., panga, pdnga and panggad^ 
Telang, the editor of the Goa Grant, reads ‘pangu instead of 
‘panga' and interprets it as free from all lame peoj^le.^” Desai 
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explains ‘panga' as ‘form’ or ‘shape’ and connects it with the 
Kannada "paiigu' meaning thereby ‘obligation’ or ‘indebted¬ 
ness’.Sircar suggests that the expression ‘pangu* should be 
regarded as *panga' and equates it with the Telugu ‘pafigamu\ 
recognised in the sense of a tax.®^ jt ^an also be correlated to 
the Tamil 'parigu and Malayalam "parika , meaning a share.®^ 
Its occurrence in the Goa Grant suggests that it was a tax 
levied on villages. 

Udranga 

In the Altem Copper Plate Inscription of Pulakesin I, 
"udranga' finds mention as a source of state revenue,The 
Navsari, Nasik, Manor and a few other Copper Plates of 
the Chalukyas mention it as a source of income.®“ Bnhler 
equates it with "udhdra' and "udagrantha' and doubtfully inter¬ 
prets it as the share of the produce collected usually for the 
king.^® Ghoshal regards it as revenue collected from perma¬ 
nent tenants in contradistinction to "uparikara' which he inter¬ 
prets as a similar impost levied on temporary tenants.Some 
scholars have tried to explain it as a ‘fixed tax’, land tax, and 
also as the principal tax.^® Sircar suggests that duties known 
as udranga were named after administrative units drangas and 
their official named "drangika' As this revenue term occurs 
usually along with the "uparikara', it seems that Ghoshal’s 
interpretation is nearer the truth. 

Klipta and Upaklipta 

The dynastic grants also mention that villages were gifted 
along with their "klipta' and "upaklipta' Kautilya®^ regards 
"klipta' (a fixed tax)®^ among the seven dyamukhas. Ghoshal 
thinks that "klipta' is a fixed tax and "upaklipta' an unfixed 
one. Mirashi is of opinion that "klipta' and "upaklipta' 
correspond to 'blioga' and "bhdga' of the Sarbhapuriya 
Inscriptions®^ and "udranga' and "uparikara' of the later records, 
respectively. He further says that "klipta' means some land 
tux and "upaklipta' signifies some petty taxes in kind.®'^ Tliis 
interpretation, however, appears to be untenable because the 
Hyderabad Copper Plates of Pulakesin II mention "klipta' 
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along with ‘uparikara, ‘nidhC and 'upanidhV.^^ It proves beyond 
doubt that 'klipta' and Uipakliptci could be equated with 
neither the 'bhoga and ‘bhdga\ nor with ‘udrangaf and 
'upcirikard'. Maity's contention that these were not taxes but 
merely rights of the king over the land®® cannot be accepted 
as it is in direct contradiction to Kautilya, who regards these 
as sources of revenue.®' The Motupalli Inscription refers to 
'’klipta-kard' and 'klipta-iulka'/'^ which makes it evident that 
'klipta and ‘upaklipta' were fixed taxes and fixed tolls. 

House and Status Taxes 

Under the revenue system of the Chalukyas, people had to* 
pay taxes on houses and house-sites. The Lakshmesvar 
Inscription of prince Vikramaditya II states that the residents 
of Lakshmesvar who owned houses and house-sites had to pay 
taxes once in the year to the government officials in the month 
of Vaisdkha.^^ This epigraph further mentions that families 
without house properties were taxed according to their status 
paying 15, 10, 7 and 5 panas per annum.’® This record seems 
to suggest that there was some form of income tax directly 
levied on the people either on their net earnings or on the 
basis of their status in society. 

Local Taxes 

There are also references to local taxes as, for instance, the 
Chiilukyan grants from Karnul district mention ‘‘ddityuncha, 
'unchanumna and 'matumanna as taxes. 'Unchha' also 
occurs as a fiscal term in the Halsi and Davangere Plates. 
We find expressions like 'uncha-karablidrddi-vivar-jita' in 
certain other inscriptions,’^ indicating that it was a tax. Sircar 
suggests that it may be the collection of small quantities of 
crops .‘ Unchamanna' was the privilege of the donee of rent- 
free land. The exact meaning of "uncha or 'uhchha' is not 
clear but it may be a kind of local toll tax. Sastri also regards 
and ‘marumanna' as local levies.'^® The Kolhapur 
Grant of Vinayaditya states that the king had gifted away the 
mannarddha (tax) of the villages named Endamaduvula and 
Uruvige and fifty nivarttanas of land by the royal standard in 
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favour of Durgasarma.’® The Godachi Plates of Katti-arasa, 
while recording the gift of some land, make the following 
statement, Nulagdlagratnasya marumanna sarvajdtakam, 
sato{tam-sajirakam, sapdniyam sanivesam rdjamdnena panchvim- 
sati nivarttanam kshetram'".'^'^ R.S. Panchmukhi suggests that 
marumanna means waste or dry land, taking ^moru' and 'man' 
corresponding to waste (dry) and land.’® We have seen it is 
referred to as a tax in the Kolhapur and Karnul Grants.’® As 
such, it was a local tax, the nature of which remains unexplain¬ 
ed. Sarvajdtakam and satottam have been explained as 
inclusive of all the produce and garden cultivation, respective¬ 
ly, indicating that king Katti-arasa transferred the royal 
right of enjoying the produce of the gift land in favour of the 
donee.®” Dcsai takes the terms 'Jiraka\ 'JIrnaka' and 'Jirna' 
as synonymous and suggests that the phrase 'sajiraka' means 
whatever is produced on the soil.®^ 'Sapaniyam' may be 
equated with the ‘udakabhoga' of Kautilya®" which implies 
that the donee was allowed to use water for irrigation without 
paying any tax. ‘Sanivesam' means deposits of land. Thus, 
this phrase of the Godachi Plates refers to many local levies. 

Occasional Levies 

Besides the above-mentioned taxes which contributed a 
major portion to the state’s exchequer, there are also references 
to occasional levies. An inscription speaks of ‘tere pon (a 
tribute or tax in gold), probably an occasional levy charged on 
every village of the Banaraja vishaya soon after its conquest by 
Eieya (Pulakesin II).®® The Chalukyan epigraphs also refer to 
levies on festivals and social gatherings. The Lakshmesvar 
Inscription of Vikramaditya II states that levies were imposed 
on each household for festival expenses, the highest household 
paying ten panas, the intermediate seven panas, the lower five 
and the lowest three.®'^ The Balamgave Inscription also men-^ 
lions the 'Periya-osage', i.e., festival tax.®® 

Levies in Kind 


The Chalukyan dynastic records also refer to 'balP, 'charu' 
and 'vaisxa'^^ 'BalV was not only regarded as a tax but aa 
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important source of state income.®’^ In the records of these 
rulers, donees are given the right to collect revenue of the land 
with the express object of maintaining the supply of^batf\ 
*charu' and ‘vaisvd' in the temples.®® Sometimes villages have 
been granted as free holdings for supplying the "baU\ "cbaru 
and other articles of worship like fruits, flowers and oil to the 
temples.®^ Hence it is definite that 'balV referred to in the 
Chalukyan grants is not a tax. Instead of it, the taxes were 
foregone for supplying the articles of worship in kind. There 
are several inscriptions belonging to the Chalukyas which 
directly refer to the taxes in kind. The Aihole Inscription of the 
time of Vijayaditya registers the gift of oil at one sontige (ladle¬ 
ful) per oil mill to the Bhatdrar of Aihole at the instance of 
Ejtugolugasani with the sanction of the emperor.®® The Badami 
Inscription of the time of Vijayaditya records the gift of 
several taxes and incomes in kind such as oil, sugar, etc., 
collected at the prescribed rate from each shop for offering to 
the shrine of the Trimiirtis, constructed by the queen-mother 
Vinayavati.®^ Another inscription engraved on the wall of the 
Durga temple at Aihole records that fifty leaves were levied on 
each Pcrw of betel leaves for the shrine of Aditya Bhatara.®' 
It is another example of the king’s dues being realised in kind, 
which could be gifted along with the grant having the sanction 
of the king and of the nakara before the mahdjanas. The 
Pattadakal Stone Inscription of LokamahadevI records a settle¬ 
ment under which the people used to give two kulas (Koldga, 
i.e., 16 or 60 seers) of millet on (each) one matter (of 
land) to the temple of Lokesvara.®® It is a clear case of 
voluntary levy, which could be in kind, with the approval of 
the crown. 

Miscellaneous Taxes 

There are also references to miscellaneous taxes. The 
Narwan Plates of Vikramaditya II fix half the dues called 
*aruham" to be paid to the government officials from the village 
named Narwana,®^ while the other half was taken by the 
donee. The Balarhgave Inscription probably refers to the same 
tax ^aruvaria\^^ Sircar equates it with the Tamil ‘aruvana\ a 
tax of six panes, levied on the menya lands.®® Tlie Sorab 
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Grant of Vinayaditya also refers to 'Jiiranya' as a tax®^ or some 
levy on agricultural and industrial products.®® Probably it was 
a tax in cash collected sometimes in lieu of the grain share,®® 
though the term generally means gold. In this connection, one 
inscription mentions "tcre-pon, i.e., tribute or tax in gold.^®® 
So "hiranya' could be a tax collected in the form of gold or it 
might include a tax on gold mines, which lie in the area of 
Karnataka. A few Chalukya records also refer to certain 
other taxes. The Balarhgave Stone Inscription refers to the 
puberty tax and that on salt.^®^ The Anjanerl Plates of 
Bhogasakti notice octroi duty (sulka) and also levy for looking 
after the board and lodging of royal officers.^®- The Lohner 
Copper Plates of Pulakesin II register the gift of the village 
named Goviyanaka along with ‘sarvarajakuladeya’, indicating 
that this phrase includes taxes as well as other levies payable 
to the king from the above-mentioned village.^®® 

Remission of Taxes 

A few dynastic records also mention the remission of taxes. 
The Balaihgavc Stone Inscription records the remission of 
certain fees and duties by an official named Kandarba at the 
time of his accession to the office.The Byiigavadi Stone 
Inscription of the time of VikramMitya II also refers to the 
remission of certain cesses.^*'® The Ahjaneri Plates mention 
that the merchants of Samaragiri were exempted from octroi 
duty and the residents were not required to provide for lodging 
and board for royal officers.^®*' Several Chalukyan grants state 
that the gifted land and properties were free from all obstruc¬ 
tions and 'pariharas'y^^'^ indicating the Snifti tradition of 
‘parilidra' and ^anugraha\ Kautilya also says that a king 
should bestow favours and remissions in such a way as might 
tend to swell the treasury and not deplete it.^®® Thus the 
Chalukyan rulers seem to have acted in accordance with the 
Smrti rules and injunctions in this direction. 

Other Sources of State Income • 

The dynastic records also furnish some information about 
a few other sources of state income. Among these may be 
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mentioned treasure-troves, fines, escheat, tribute and war-booty. 
The epigraphs refer to the above items while enumerating the 
rights of donees over the gifted land or property. This 
indirectly hints that these items also contributed a lot to the 
state exchequer. 

Treasure-Trove 

The Hyderabad Copper Plate Inscription of Pulakesin II 
mentions the gifting of the land together with the right to 
enjoy ^nidhC and 'upanidhVNidhi is defined as wealth of 
an unknown person, while ^upanidhi' which is the same as 
*nikshcpa' is equated with deposit.Paucity of a regular 
banking system in ancient India gave rise to the practice of 
burying wealth underground. That explains why the Smrtikdras 
laid down rules about ownership of the treasure, as land all the 
way belonged to the crown. Kautilya lists hidden wealth 
among the external and occasional receipts of the king.^^’^ The 
Smrtis are unanimous on the point that if anybody other than 
a Brahmam finds a treasure, he gets one/sixth of it and the 
rest goes to the royal treasury.^^^ It is this right which the 
king had to forego along with the donated land. Thus, 'nidhV 
and "upanidhi* correspond to present treasure-trove and 
deposits, yielding an additional contribution to the state 
treasury. 

Fines 

A few Chalukyan epigraphs speak of crimes and offences 
which were punished with penalties or fines. The Anjaneri 
Plates of Bhogasakti state that offences like adultery, outrage 
of the modesty of a girl, and injury to ears and head were 
punishable with 32, 108, 16 and 4 Kfshnaraja rupakas, respec¬ 
tively.^^® It also mentions that if a young merchant had illicit 
intercourse with a labour woman, he was fined 108 rupakas 
or whatever was fixed by eight or sixteen mahallakas (res¬ 
pectable me«i). It also states certain other offences and 
records them as punishable with fines. The Lakshmesvar 
Pillar Inscription of Vikramaditya II also mentions theft, minor 
delinquencies and ten other offences which were punishable 
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with penalties.^’'* Kautilya and the Smrtis also prescribe 
penalties for several offences,which formed an important 
source of state revenue. As the checking of crimes and offences 
was the concern of the state, fines realised were paid into the 
state treasury. 

Escheat 

The Ahjanerl Plates of Bhogasakti state that under the 
provisions of this grant, the property of those who died intestate 
did not go by escheat to the crown.The Balartigave Inscrip¬ 
tion also records that Kandarba, on becoming officer in charge 
of Nayarakhanda, got a proclamation issued remitting the 
duties leviable in the case of a man dying without a son along 
with certain other pariharas.^^'^ The Lakshmesvar Inscription 
also includes the property of a childless person, among others, 
to be paid to the guilds under the provisions of a settlement 
recorded in the aforesaid record.Kautilya included the 
property "aputraka' in a list of articles, which constitute the 
accidental receipts of the king The Rajatarangim narrates 
the practice of confiscating the property of those who died 
without a heir by the king.^““ It follows from the above that 
unless exempted by the king, the wealth and property of those 
dying issueless were escheated to the royal treasury in ordinary 
course. Thus, it is evident that escheat was also an additional 
source of state income. 

Tribute 

Tributes to the ruler in the form of money added to 
the state income. They were levied on feudatories. A Kannada 
record from Gooty in Anantpur district reveals the receipt of 
70 tere-pon from the Bana king after the conquest of the latter’s 
territory. Sometimes it was in kind by way of presents from 
the feudatories to the emperor in court. The names of the 
rulers bringing presents were announced, as, for instance, the 
Kolhapur Grant of Vinayaditya mentions different rulers 
bringing tribute to the Chalukyan emperor.’-^ These included 
the kings of Mushaka and Lata, Trairajya, a Pallava ruler, the 
Kama king aud some woman ruler. The dynastic grants 
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belonging to the time of Vinayaditya and onwards credit him 
with having levied tribute from the kings of Kamera (Kavera)^ 
Pdrasika and Simhala.^^“ We are also informed by the JJlchala 
Stone Inscription^^^ dated in the 35th year of Vijayaditya’s reign, 
that Vikramaditya II levied tribute from the Pallava Parame- 
svaravarman II.All these instances prove that tributes 
constituted sizeable amount of income to the royal treasury. 
Several Chalukyan grants carried the expression Karadikyia", 
signifying the tributes received by the Chalukyan emperors from 
their feudatories and vanquished kings.^-^ As already stated, 
^kara’ in this context refers to the subsidies paid by the vassals. 

War Booty 

The family records also refer to war booties which were 
sometimes utilised for specific purposes. Thus the Mahakuta 
Pillar Inscription points to the utilisation of a booty from the 
Kalatsuris {Kalachuris) in the idol-procession of the God 
Makutesvaranatha.^“® War booties included several items like 
jewels, ornaments, elephants, gold, etc. The dynastic 
grants from the time of Vijayuditya onwards mention the 
humiliation of a king of the whole of the region of the 
North and state that Vijayaditya appropriated from him the 
elephants, jewels and other articles along with money as a 
result of the aforesaid victory, which he presented to his 
father.An inscription belonging to the reign of Kirttivarman 
II narrates that Vikramaditya II, making a sudden attack on the 
Tundaka country, seized elephants and rubies along with other 
precious articles, after putting to flight the Pallava Nandipota- 
varman.’^® The inscription of Vikramaditya II states that after 
undermining the power of the family foe, the Pallavas, he 
captured numerous elephants, rubies and heaps of gold, which 
he did not confiscate.^^® These instances are suggestive of the 
war booty seized by the Chalukyan kings. 

Tax Officials 

j 

The dynastic records do not shed much light on the officials, 
specially appointed by the king to collect revenue. The 
Lakshmesvar Inscription of prince Vikramaditya II states that 
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taxes levied on the residents on the basis of property and 
status were to be paid to the 'dehpati' {Kannada: 
desadhigarigal) in the month of Vaisakha annually.^®'’ This 
seems to provide us with a clue to conjecture that administra¬ 
tive officials like desapati, vishayapati, rashtragramakuta and 
were assigned the job of collecting the taxes in addi¬ 
tion to their normal administrative duties. This seems quite 
apparent on the evidence of the Satara Plates of Vishnu- 
vardhana where vishayapati, sdmanta, bhogapati and niahattaras, 
besides the chdtas, bha{as and knsidas, are asked not to enter 
the gifted land.^'"’^ In the Chrdukyan epigraphs, we come 
across an officer named 'bhogiko' but it would be inappropriate 
to regard him as an officer entrusted with the collection of the 
tax called 'hhoga'}^'^ The Balarhgave Inscription mentions an 
adhikarigal (Sanskrit adhikari) who on becoming the officer of 
Nayarakhanda and Jedugur got certain taxes and dues remitted 
in favour of the people.^'"^'^ This probably indicates that he was 
an official connected with the revenue department. Krishnadeva, 
the editor of the Manor Plates, has translated the term 
‘akshapaialadhikaranadhikrta' occurring in the aforesaid 
epigraph as minister for revenue.If the rendering of 
Krishnadeva is to be accepted, we have to conclude that 
a full-fledged separate department under a royal minister was 
looking after the collection of the state revenue. 

It might be presumed that officials like dyuktas, niyuktas 
and grdmabhogikas were entrusted with the duty of collecting 
revenue at the vishaya, dhara, bhoga and village levels. At the 
divisional level probably, it was the responsibility of the 
desapati or desadhigarigal to realise taxes. It may be mentioned 
here that the evidence is inconclusive for anything definite on 
this point. There are no references to revenue officials like 
saulkikas and drahgikos in the dynastic records, though the 
grants do mention taxes named sulka and udrahga^^^ The local 
bodies of villages and towns and guilds were probably authoris¬ 
ed under special provisions in the grants to receive certain 
taxes with the sanction of the crown.^®° The trustees of the 
temples were probably also authorised to collect rev^uc on the 
holdings gifted to them for the maintenance of the temple. 
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The dynastic records do not tell anything about the items 
of expenditure. It could be surmised on the basis of contem¬ 
porary records and literature that they spent their revenue on 
various items including the maintenance of the royal family. 
The Chalukyan kings lived in great pomp and show with a 
number of palace officials for the service of the king^^'^ and his 
retinue. I hese occasionally helped him in administration. A 
major part of the Chalukyan exchequer was spent on the 
salaries of civil and military officials. The Chalukyas were 
having a six-winged army.^^® We can have an idea about the 
strength of their army from the victories they achieved over the 
lord of Uttarapatha and the Pallavas of Kanchr.^^® The 
maintenance of such a huge army must have caused a heavy 
drain on the state exchequer. There were many administrative 
officials in the empire of the Chalukyas which justifies the taxes 
they levied to provide good government to their subjects. They 
were certainly spending a sizeable amount to meet the salaries 
and allowances of the administrative officials of the empire. 

Besides the above items, the civil and defence expenses and 
public welfare, including the construction and upkeep of the 
temples, put heavy drain on the royal treasury.^^" A good 
deal of royal income must have gone to the Brdhmana donees, 
temples, monasteries, scholars, poets and artisans. 

The method of payment to state servants is not definitely 
known. Probably they were receiving salaries in cash. As 
already stated, the state dues were collected both in cash and 
in kind, so a conjecture could be hazarded that royal officials 
were also paid both in cash and in kind.^^- It seems that land 
grants were also given to the civil and military personnel for 
distinguished services, though the records are silent on this 
point. 
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Army Organisation 


•^HE army is mentioned by the political thinkers as one of the 
seven constituents (prakrtis) of the state.^ In fact, it is the 
most important one, as the security of any state depends on it. 
No ruler can afford to ignore this fact. It meets external 
aggressions, and preserves law and order inside the kingdom. 
The Chalukyas were no exception to it and they had a large 
organised army to guard their territories against aggression 
from different directions. According to the famous Aihole Pra- 
sasti, the strength of the Chalukyan army was of six divisions,“ 
though conventionally there were only four wings, as mentioned 
in their records.® There was also a strong division of navy to 
guard the sea-coast and conduct maritime operations.^ Thus 
we gather references about five divisions of the Chalukyan 
army. Nothing can be stated finally about the sixth wing of it. 
This strong Chalukyan army could easily stand against Harslia’s 
incursions from the North, as we gather from Hiuen-Tsang’s 
account.® According to the Chinese pilgrim, iSiladitya (Harsha- 
vardhana) had gathered troops from the five Indies and sum¬ 
moned the best leaders from all the countries, and himself went at 
the head of his army to punish and subdue Mo-ho-la-cha but he 
failed to,conquer their troops.® In fact, according to the Aihole 
Prasasti, Pulake^in II actually defeated Harsha who had to 
retreat.^ The same Chalukyan army was equally aggressive 
and it crushed the mighty forces of the Pallavas by storming 
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their metropolis several times.® The Rashtrakuta inscriptions 
also praise the heroic nature of the Chalukyan army {Karnd- 
(akabala, in their records), despite the former’s defeat at the 
hands of Dantidurga.® 

Divisions of the Chalukyan Army 

The inscriptions no doubt record the military exploits of 
individual Chalukyan rulers, without referring to the organisa¬ 
tional set-up. The Chalukyan army no doubt consisted of 
infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, besides the naval 
unit.^® Some information is also available on this point from 
the accounts of Hiuen-Tsang and the frescoes from Ajanta, 
which was within the territory of the Chiilukyas.^^ 

Infantry 

The infantry formed the biggest unit of the army, and 
according to Chalukyan epigraphs, a large contingent of foot 
soldiers was employed by the ruler. The dynastic records 
allude to the infantry division of the Chfilukyan army along 
with the other traditional three wings.^- The Lakshmesvar 
Inscription of the time of Pulakesin II refers to Padati, i.e., 
infantry.^® This included both regular and irregular troops. 
The chcitas and the bha{as were the latter group, who refrained 
from visiting those lands which were gifted away under royal 
grants.There were six types of troops, viz , maula, bliftyay 
srenl, mitra, dtavika and anutra?^ The Aihole Pra§asti also 
seems to refer to these six types of troops.^® Maula, as the 
name suggests, was tJ:e hereditary force which a ruler inherited 
from his predecessor. Details about recruitment, training and 
emoluments to such soldiers are not given anywhere. They 
were no doubt provided with proper dress, equipment, and were 
given arms, as we find from war-like scenes from Ajanta depict¬ 
ing marching soldiers,and from the account of Hiuen- 
Tsang.^® The bhrtyas probably formed an attendant class com¬ 
prising those who looked after food and other comforts of 
soldiers and in an emergency could as well take up arms. Some 
scholars suggest it to be the force raised by the king paying more 
money.^® The srenfs were the troops probably supplied by 
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feudatories and guilds, while the allied forces {mitra) were 
furnished by friendly rulers Those coming from the forest 
tribes were called dfavikas. The last type probably included 
prisoners of war who were made to fight for their captors.-® 

Cavalry 

Cavalry was another important unit of the Chalukyan army. 
The dynastic records refer to the cavalry along with the tradi¬ 
tional wings of the army.-^ The Lakshmesvar Inscription also 
refers to this force.-- The Aihole Prasasti mentions the asva- 
In the absence of local supply, horses were imported 
from Sindh, Persia and Arabia. Being more agile and swift 
in movement, horses could carry their riders expeditiously and 
to a longer distance. Sometimes these had to be ferried across 
on boats, as is shown in a scene from Cave No. XVII at 
Ajanta.‘^ In tliis context, according to the Aihole Prasasti, 
the cavalry of Mahgalesa had tasted the water of eastern and 
western oceans.^® The horses were well looked after and were 
properly saddled and bridled, as is evident from the frescoes 
at Ajanta'^® and the accounts of Hiuen-Tsang.-’ 

Elephants 

The elephant unit formed the defensive organ of the army, 
providing inaccessible cover to the infantry at the rear.-® This 
unit was also required in peaceful times to serve as the para¬ 
phernalia of the royalty.'^® The generals and leaders of the 
army rode on elephants while fighting their enemies."® The 
elephant force was, thus, a useful wing of the army and its 
importance is also recorded in the Aihole Prasasti,^^ and it also 
figures in the Ajanta frescoes as part of the regal retinue.®’ 
Ihese were also transported on boats as these are depicted in 
the frescoes across the sea in the w'ar against Sirhhala.®® The 
Chinese pilgrim has also noticed the importance of this force 
and goes even to the extent of pointing out that they were 
intoxicated with wine to make them fight bitterly and with 
great force.®^ The pilgrim narrates that Pulake^in II, in conse¬ 
quence of possessing these elephants, treated his neighbours 
with contempt.®® In the clash between the Chalukyan ruler 
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Pulakesin II and Harsha, the elephant force had played an 
important role and the former probably captured many 
elephants of the latter’s army.^® Elephants were also properly 
trained, as we gather from Dana describing the catching and 
training of elephants.” 

Chariots 

While chariots played an important role in warfare in earlier 
times, these were not of great use in the medieval period for 
obvious reasons; and their utility was confined to a great extent 
to ceremonial functions.®® The cavalry seems to have replaced 
these because of their greater inability. The Ajanta frescoes 
also depict war chariots being driven by four or more horses 
and engaging a few crew.®® Significantly, the Chinese pilgrim 
does not refer to chariots but to carts, as he may have mis¬ 
taken chariots for carts. It is, however, clear that these were 
not very popular. 

Navy 

A strong naval force was a great asset to the Chalukyas who 
had to maintain vigil over a long sea-coast in Western India. 
This could as well be used for maritime trade and also for 
expeditions against other powers. One such instance, according 
to the Nilagunda Copper Plate Inscription of Vikramaditya VI, 
was the sending of a naval expedition by Mahgalesa against the 
island of Revati which he captured.®^ The same expedition is 
also mentioned in the AiJiole Prasasti in glorious terms.It 
also records the reduction of Purl, the capital of Konkan, by 
Pulakesin II with the help of the fleet which consisted of a 
hundred vessels.®® The Kendur Plates of Kirttivarman II 
record that Vinayaditya, the grandson of Pulakesin II, brought 
Ceylon under his control with the help of war boats.®® These 
few epigraphic pieces of evidence indirectly point to the unchal¬ 
lengeable supremacy of the Chalukyan navy during that period. 
The Kallasambi Plates refer to the inclusion of war^boats in 
the army of Mahgalesa.®® Besides the epigraphic sources, the 
scenes from Ajanta paintings also confirm the utility of a naval 
force and its use by the Chalukyan rulers in their expeditions 
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against their opponents/® 

Arms and Weapons 

The Chalukyan inscriptions notice the training of princes in 
handling different types of weapons which were handled by 
common soldiers. These included sword, spear, bow and 
arrow. We have references to pointed arrows in the Navsari 
Plates of Dharasraya Jayasimha, who is said to have extermi¬ 
nated the entire army of Vajjada in the region between the 
rivers Mahi and Narmada with his bright-tipped arrows.The 
Ajanta paintings of this period also depict these m different 
situations making bows and arrows the common weapons of 
war along with the sword and lance/*^ Three types of swords 
are depicted, the short one and the long one and the third with 
the leafed blade.All these types have a common feature,, 
namely, one type of hilt with an angular ‘V’-shaped guard and 
disc-like pommel.®” 

The lances depicted in the Ajanta paintings are short with 
triangular b>ades and ferrules.The Chinese pjlgrim also 
refers to lances and describes that “each time they are about to- 
engage in conflict, they intoxicate themselves with wine. One 
man having a lance in his hand will meet ten thousand and 
challenge them in fight,”®- The daggers with triangular blades 
and shaped grips are as well noticed in the frescoes at Ajanta.®*’ 
So also the double-bladed vajra like daggers and the chakras 
flying through the air are also shown in the frescoes.®'^ The 
Ajanta paintings also notice round, curved and oblong shields 
made of metal and hide.®® Several Chalukyan epigraphs refer 
to kamcha or armour.®® A good number of sculptures at 
Badami, Aihole and Pattadakal show not only armoured 
soldiers but also caparisoned horses. Metal armours served as 
shields against attack by enemies, protecting both men and 
animal forces.®’ 

Military Officials 

i 

Undoubtedly, the king was the supreme commander of the- 
armed forces and he headed the important encounters. The 
dynastic grants indicate that the ruler was always accompanied 
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by his minister for peace and war, sandhivigrahika in the 
battle-field.®® A good number of royal commands either 
recording gifts or carrying other administrative orders were 
written by the sandhivigrahikas, whose duty included the com¬ 
position and issue of royal commands.®® The balddhikfta or 
mahabalddhikrta, i.e., ‘commander-in-chief’ or ‘the supreme 
commander’, is also referred to in several records.®® There is, 
however, no reference to other grades of officials, except the 
official in charge of the fort.®^ Balddhikfta or mahdbalddhikfta 
is referred to in the Surat and Navsari Plates,®- and has an 
old history, since these two military officials are noticed as 
early as the Kushana period.®® The Nagod and Kasare Plates 
of Allasakti also refer to these Chalukyan military officials.®* 
According to the Navsari Plates, the grant was written by 
Bappabhatti, who was mahabalddhikrta as well as mahdsandhi- 
vigrahika, indicating that he was a minister as well as chief 
commander.®® The Surat Plates refer to two balddhikrtas named 
Ammagopa and Chella ®® This official figures in several con¬ 
temporary records as well as in literature.®^ Sometimes the 
balddhyaksha or inahdbalddhyaksha is also referred to in the 
contemporary inscriptions,®® 

It is difficult to assign any graded rank to these officials. 
It could as well be said on the basis of the commentary of 
Kullukabhat(a on Manu that the balddhyaksha was the control¬ 
ling officer of ten sendpatis/'^ Some scholars believe him to be 
the head of a territorial unit like Mamlatdar.’" Generally, he 
is equated with sendpati or generalissimo Dr. Puri suggests 
that he was an officer attached to the secretariat for looking 
after military affairs.In the Chalukyan inscriptions, he is 
mentioned in the context of an army commander. The term 
mahdbalddhikfta probably refers to the supreme commander 
or commander-in-chief. It might as well be proposed on the 
basis of dynastic epigraphs that the balddhikfta was sometimes 
also assigned a few diplomatic duties, as seen from the Surat 
Plates where Ammagopa is also described as a dutaka.’^ 

The Chalukyan army seems to have been efficient and well- 
managed. This fact is recorded by Hiuen-Tsang, •who refers 
to the valour and brave deeds of Pulakesin’s generals and pays 
tribute to them.’^ The Chinese pilgrim narrates an interesting 
custom about them. The custom was that on defeat, the 
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generals were required to put on a lady’s dress, symbolising 
their defeat and lack of valour. So they preferred to die 
rather than undergo this humiliation.’® 

The recruitment of the army personnel—both rank and 
file—was probably confined to Kshatriyas alone, though there 
is a single instance of a Brdhmana general. The Manor Copper 
Plate Inscription refers to Mahdhalddhikfta Bhatta Rudranaga, 
son of Kumarasvami Dikshita, who was a Bnihmanad^ The 
strength of the army varied according to the exigencies of 
the situation. In times of war, the feudatories supplied their 
forces to the overlord. The king, too, had a good standing 
army. It is not possible to give an exact number of Chalukyan 
troops in the absence of any specific mention of it in the 
records, but it certainly included a large number of elephants 
and infantry. The Chinese pilgrim merely states that the king 
provided for several hundred troops.” Further in the ‘Life’ 
it is recorded that the king always supported several thousand 
men of valour and kept several hundred savage elephants.’® 
It indicates that the Chalukyas had a large standing army. 

The fighting force was properly trained and groomed. The 
soldiers were war-like and spirited, drawn from the people of 
three Maharashtras who were held in high esteem for their 
valour and conduct.”’ The fighting troops were also intoxicat¬ 
ed and so also were the elephants to tone up their spirit and 
make them desperate in fighting. This fact is recorded by 
Hiuen-Tsang.®® They also followed certain ethical principles, 
as warning the enemy before attack, and not killing those who 
submitted to them.®^ The beating of drums was another 
interesting feature before the engagement in the battle-field.®*^ 
The troops also carried bands and banners, as seen from the 
Aihole Presasti.^^ During the time of conflict if a soldier met 
a man and killed him, the laws of the country did not 
punish him.®^ 

The board and lodging of the rank and file was also 
important and probably officers were specially appointed for 
this purpose. The troops remained at headquarters and were 
also kept ^t strategic points. They were given residence in 
forts which were properly fortified.®^ Badami, Aihole and 
Pattadakal are described as fort cities.®® The Goa Grant of 
Satya^raya Dhruvaraja Indravarman also refers to a fort at 
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Revatldvipa.®^ This grant also refers to an official named 
Vijayaraja, who was the governor of the fort, durgapati,^^ 
probably synonymous with kottapdia and durgapdla of the 
inscriptions®’’ and purupa of the Vedic texts.’-'** These forts 
were the strongholds of the Chalukyan army and the durgapati 
was charged with the responsibility of durga or fort In the 
present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to state whether 
he was appointed by the crown or the provincial chief. There 
is paucity of information about his specihe functions and 
emoluments. 

We also do not find information about the training and 
discipline of the army personnel in the dynastic records. It is 
difficult to say anything definite on this point, but it could be 
presumed that proper training in arms and weapons was 
provided to the troops before they were commissioned in the 
army. It could as well be said that before the recruitment of 
soldiers in the naval unit of the Chalukyan army, they were 
given training in the coastal regions about ships and war boats. 
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A LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
CHALUKYAS OF BADAMI 


1. Badami Inscription of Chalikya Vallabhesvara 

Bijapur, Sanskrit Southern characters of the sixth century 
A.D., l§aka 465=a.d. 543. The record states that in Saka 465 
Chalikya Vallabhesvara, born of Hiranyagarbha, made VatapT 
his capital by constructing a citadel for the prosperity of the 
earth. It describes Pulakcsin I as the performer of Asvamedha 
and other Srauta sacrifices. This is the first authentic use of 
!§aka era in the Chalukyan epigraphs. Kf Vol, II, No. 2, 
pp. 4-6; Ef Vol. XXVII, pp. 4-9; SI, p. 482; SI, Vol. I, 
p. 482. 

2. Aminbhdvi Stone Tablet Inscription 

Dharwar, Suryagrahana, Thursday, new moon day of 
Vaisakha, Sarvajita Samvatsara, 5aka 488 (a mistake for 489, 
expired)=A.D. 567-68. It records that Pulake^in I Satyasraya 
made certain grants to god Kalideva of Ammaiyanabhavi 
besides an agrahara in Kundur—500 of the Talasige vishaya 
from Kisuvolal. It was discarded as spurious but with the 
publication of the Badami Inscription of Vallabhesvara of iSaka 
465, it appears to be genuine. Elliot, Carnataka Desa Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. I, 612; BG, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 358; lA, Vol. XXX, 
p. 209; Dharwar Gazetteer (Revised), pp. 59-60. 
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3. Mudhol Plates of Pugavarman 

Bijapur, Sanskrit Southern Brahmi characters with archaic 
traits, having hollow boxheads. Undated roughly middle of the 
sixth century a.d. The inscription refers to a hitherto unknown 
prince Pugavarman, son of §nprithivivallabha Mahardja, who 
performed several Vedic sacrifices. Pugavarman is also credited 
with the title of Ranashtdtura (editor corrects it to Ranasthatri, 
i e., firm in battle). Jt registers a gift of land in the village of 
[Mala] Ketaka to god Variihideva by Pugavarman. 1 he editor 
identifies ^riprithhivallabha with Pulakesin I. Progress Report 
ofKR. in Bombay 1941-46, pp. 12 & 19; ARIE, 1949-50, 
pp. 2 & 11; El, Vol. XXXII, pp. 293-98. 

4. Altem Plates of the Chdlukya Pulakesin I 

Kolhapur, Sanskrit and Kannada characters of tenth 
century a.d. Chandragrahana, Vaisakha Purnimd Vibhava 
Samvatasara, ^aka 411 (expired). The record refers to the reign 
of Pulakesin I Satyasraya, son of Ranaraga and grandson of 
Jayasiriiha. It mentions his feudatory Samiyara of Rudranlla 
Saindraka family, governor of Kuhundl district, who built a 
Jain temple at the city of Alaktakanagara, and who v\iih the 
permission of his overlord gifted some villages and land. It also 
speaks of several Jain preceptors. Fleet declared it spurious for 
faulty date and late characters. JRAS, Vol. V, p. 343f; I A, 
Vol. VII, pp. 2C9-217; ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 

5. Badami Cave Inscription 

Bijapur, Sanskrit and Southern Brahmi characters, Kdrttika 
Purnimd, Saka 500 —31st October 578 a.d., 12th regnal year of 
Mahdrdja (Kirttivarman I). This record refers to construction 
of the Vishnu temple and its enclosing boundaries by 
Mahgallsvara, younger brother of Kirttivarman I in the latter’s 
12th regnal year. It also registers a grant in favour of the 
Brdhmanas for daily offering to god Narayana, at thejime of 
the festivity for the inauguration of the image (?). This record 
helps us to fix the period of Klrttivarman’s accession to the 
throne. lA, Vol. Ill, pp. 305-06; ibid., Vol. X, pp. 57-60. 
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6. Godachi Plates of Katti-arasa 

Torgal (Kolhapur), Sanskrit and Southern class of characters 
regular to the Sixth century A.D.; Kdrttika Purmm&si, 12th 
regnal year of king Katti-arasa (Kirttivarman I). The epigraph 
commences with the prasasti of the Chalukya family and intro¬ 
duced king Katti-arasa as favourite son of Ramvikrama 
Dhannamahdrdja, i.e., Pulakesin I. It records a gift land in 
Nulgola village to a Brahmana named Krishnasvamin by king 
Katti-arasa (Kirttivarman T). JUB, Vol. V, p. 165f; Prabuddha 
Karnataka, Vol. XXIII, p. 25f; FJ, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 59-62. 

7. The Mahdkuta Pillar Inscription of Mahgalesa 

Badami (Bijapur), Sanskrit and Southern characters. 
Vaisdkha Purnamdsf, Siddhcirtha Samvatsara, 5th (7th) regnal 
year of king Mahgalesa. This I§aiva epigraph records that with 
the authority of Mahgalesa, his mother Durlabhadevi (Batpura 
lineage) increased the previous grant of ten villages to god 
Maktitesvaranatha. The author of the grant has furnished us 
with many details of the dynastic history upto the reign of 
Mahgalesa. It indicates that Mahgalesa longed to conquer 
North India and intended to raise a pillar of victory on the 
banks of the Bhagirathf, I A, Vol. XIX, pp. 7-20. 

8. Nerur Plates of Mahgalardja 

Kudal (Ratnagiri), Sanskrit and Southern Brahmi characters. 
12th day of the month of Kdrttika. It informs us that king 
Mahgalesa, son of Vallabha, has driven out king Buddha, son 
of iSahkaragana, and had slain Svamiraja of the Chalukya 
lineage. It records that having fasted on the above tithi and 
worshipping lord Vishnu the king gifted the village of 
Kundivataka to Priyasvaml. JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, p. 203f; lA, 
Vol. VII, pp. 161-63. 

9. Badami Cave Inscription of Mahgalesa 

i 

Badami (Bijapur), Old Kanna(^a language and script. 
Undated. It records the grant of land at the rate of half a Visa 
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to the garland makers, who work for the God Lanjigesara in 
the temple built by Mahgalesa. I A, Vol. X, pp. 59-60. 

10. Goa Grant of Satydsraya Dhruvardja Indravarman 

Goa, Sanskrit and Southern Brahmi characters. Mdgha 
PurnamdsI, 20th regnal year of Sriprithivivallabha Maharaja 
(Maiigalesa) ^aka 532. (Current)5ih January, 610 a.d. It 
records the gift of the village Karellika in Khetaharadesa to 
Sivaraya with the prior permission of Sriprithivivallabha Maha¬ 
raja by Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman, who was the 
adhipati of four vishayamandalas and of the lineage of Bappura, 
stationed at Revatidvipa. The ^dsana was made by Vijayaraja, 
engraved by the son of Sankara and is written by Durganaga. 
JBBRAS, Vol. X, pp. 348-67. 

11. Hyderabad Plates of Pulakesin II 

Hyderabad (A.P.), Sanskrit and cave alphabets. Sun eclipse, 
Bhddrapada amdvdsydy §aka 534 (expired) 3rd regnal year of 
the king=23rd July, 613 A.D. It registers a command of the 
king concerning the grant of the village Makarppi to 
Jyeshthasarman. This record helps us to fix the date of accession 
of Pulakesin II and his conflict with 5ri Harsha of Kanauj. I A, 
Vol. VI, pp. 72-75. 

12. Kana^algaon Plates of Pnlakeiin II 

Malwan (Ratnagiri), Sanskrit and Southern characters, 7th 
lunar day of Magha in the 5th regnal year of the king=Roughly 
615 A.D. The plates record the grant of the village Pirigipa on 
the north bank of the Mahanadi in the island of Revatidvipa to 
Brdhmana Narayanaswaml. Fleet declared it spurious due to 
inaccuracy in language and irregular formation of characters. 
This does not seem to be justified because the plates are not 
only regular in style and appearance to the Chalukyas but carry 
genuine seal and the usual representation of the Chalukyan 
boar emblem standing to the proper right. /.I, ^4|:>I. XIV, 
pp. 330-31; ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 216, No. 27. 
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13. Maruturu Plates of Satydsraya Sriprithivivallabha 

Sanskrit and archaic Telugu Kannada script. Solar eclipse^ 
Jyeshtha Amdvasya, 8th regnal year=21st May, 616* a.d. The 
grant was issued by king Satydsraya ^rlprithivlvallabha 
(Pulakesin 11) from Kallura immediately after the capture of 
Pishtapura in his 8th regnal year. Its purpose was to fulfil ‘'the 
Samkalpa Siddhi", i.e., vow to please the Guru of the chief 
queen Kadamba MahiidevI and confer perpetual benefit on 
‘Aluka Maharaja’, who had accepted on the king’s behalf the 
overlordship of Kallura and had come from Mahgalapura. 
CPIAPGM, \ol. I, pp. 11-39. 

14. Satara Plates of Prince Vishnuvardhana 

Satara, (M.S,), Sanskrit and Southern characters. Kdrttika 
PanrnamdsJ, 8th regnal year of Maharaja (identified with 
Pulakesin II)-^Roughly 617 a.d. It records the gift of village 
Alandatirtha in Srinilaya Bhoga to some Brahmins by Yuvaraja 
Vishnuvardhana Vishamasiddhi. The grant was issued while the 
prince was stationed at Kurumarathi. In genealogy it mentions 
Ranavikrama and Kirttivarman (I). lA, Vol. XIX, pp. 303-11. 

15. Lohner Plates of Pulakesin II 

Baglan (Nasik), Sanskrit and Southern characters, (^aka) 
year 552=630 a.d. it registers the gift of the village Goviyanaka 
in favour of Damadikshita, resident of Lohanagara, by 
Satydsraya ^rjprithivlvallabha Maharaja. SMHD, Vol. I, p. If; 
El, Vol. XXVII, pp. 37-41. 

16. Kopparam Plates of Pulakesin II 

Narasaraopet (Guntur, A.P.), Sanskrit and usual Chalukyan 
characters. Thursday, Mahdnavami of Kdrttika, 21st regnal 
year=Roughly 10th October, 631 a.d. The epigraph records 
the gift of a field measuring eight hundred nivartanas of land in 
the village Irubuli in Karmarashtra to Vedasarman by the king 
on the above tithi. The record indicates the authority of 
Pulakesin II over the Guntur region as late as 631 a.d. ABORl, 
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Vol. IV, p. 43f; Ely Vol. XVIII, pp. 257-60. 

17. Aihole Prasasti {Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II) 

Hungund (Bijapur), Sanskrit and regular Southern charac¬ 
ters. l§aka 556; 3735 years after the Bharata war (which 
probably stands for Kaliera—634-35 A.D.). This prasasti is the 
composition of Jain Ravikirtti, who founded the temple of 
Jinendra. Ravikirtti uses the occasion to furnish an account of 
the history of the Chalukyas and specially, the military exploits 
of his patron emperor Pulakesin II. This unique inscription 
not only gives the authentic history of the Chfilukyas upto 
Pulakesin II but speaks about the conquests, campaigns and 
other events of his reign in chronological order. The record 
refers to Sanskrit poet Kalidasa and Bharavi. lA, Vol. V, 
p. 67f; ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 237f; ASlVf, Vol. Ill, p. I29f; Ef 
Vol. VI, pp. 1-12, 

18. Tummeyanuru Grant of Pulakesin II 

Find-spot unknown, Sanskrit and Southern characters, Lunar 
eclipse, Karttika Pauniamasl without referring to an era or 
regnal year. The grant registers the gift of the village of 
Tummeyanuru in Chalukya vishaya to Maliriganaswami on the 
above specified date by the king. In the genealogy it mentions 
Pulakesin I and his son Klrttivarman I. CPIAPGM, Vol. I, 
pp. 40-45. 


19. Badami Fragmentary Stone Inscription 

Badami (Bijapur), Kannai^a and archaic Kannada charac¬ 
ters. The record refers to the victorious metropolis of VatapI 
and mentions Polekesi-Ballabha as the performer of the horse 
sacrifice, Kf Vol. I, pp, 1-2. 

20. Yekkeri Rock Inscription of Pulakesin 11 

Parasgad (Belgaum), Sanskrit and regular Southern Brahmi 
characters. Karttika Purnamdsiy 1st regnal year of Pulakesin II. 
Roughly 610 a.d. This Saiva epigraph records certain land in a 
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certain town as the property of God Mahadeva. This inscrip¬ 
tion carries a few titles similar to the ones adop<ed by the 
Gupta kings of the North. El, Vol. V, pp. 6*9. 

21. Lakshmehar Inscription of the time of Pulakesin II 

Lakshmesvar (Dharwar), Sanskrit and old Kannada charac¬ 
ters of 10th century. Undated. The record commences with the 
mention of the Chalukya king Ranaparakramdhka his son 
Ereyya and refers to Satydsraya. Then it mentions king 
Sendraka Durggasakti, son of Kundasakti and grandson of 
Vijayasakti, of the lineage of Bhujagendras, who granted a field 
measuring 50 nivartanas for perpetual worship of the Chaitya 
of Sahkha Jinendra. Fleet regards it as spurious. lA, Vol. VII, 
pp. 103-04; ibid,, Vol. XXX, p. 218, No. 37. 

22. Chiplun Plates of Satyasraya 

Chiplun (Ratnagiri), Sanskrit . and Southern characters. 
Undated. Its main object is to announce that the maternal 
uncle of the king Satyasraya Pulakesin II, Sendraka king 
Srivallabha Senanandaraja, granted the village of Amaravataka 
to Brdhmana Mahesvara; besides it the latter also received an 
allotment at the village of Avanchapalll on the river Varuvena. 
El, Vol. Ill, pp. 50-53. 

23, A Grant Of the Chalukya Pulak esin II 

Find-spot not known, language and characters not recorded. 
Vaisdkha Purnamdsi without mentioning any era or regnal year. 

It records a gift of the village Tiyaregrama to Devaswami by a 
king, who was son of Kirttivarman and grandson of Pulakesin; 
possibly Pulakesin If. JBBRAS (NS), Vol III, pp. 186-87. 

24. Hirebidri Stone Inscription of Satyasraya 

Ranibennur (Dharwar), Kannada and archaic Kannada 
characters, roughly 7th century a.d. The epigraph records a 
gift of land by (Ti)raka of the (Ga)ppara., family. ARASI, 
1935-36, p. 103; ARSIE, 1935-36, No. ElOO, p. 169. 
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25. Kurugodu Kattley-Bande Rock Inscription of Satyd^raya 

Bellary, Kannada language and characters. Undated. This 
record belongs to the reign of the Chalukya king Satyasraya, to 
whom a proper name is not given. It specifies the land measure 
and the coin to be used at Kurumgodu. SIl, Vol. IX, Pt. I, 
No. 53, p. 30. 

25. Peddavadaguru Jsvara Temple Stone Inscription of King 
Satyasraya 

Gooty (Anantpur), Kannada language and characters. 
Undated. The record belongs to the reign of Satyasraya whose 
proper name appears to be Eieyitiyadigal (it stands for Ejreya 
which was a name of Pulakesin II). It records the grant of the 
village of Elpattu Simbhige, made tax-free by Ereyitiyadigal 
after subjugation of Ranavikrama, probably a Bana king. It 
also registers the grant of the village of NadanQru with the 
consent of the Bana king. SIf Vol. IX, Pt. I, No. 46, 
pp. 26-27. 


27. Pimpalner Plates of Pulakesin II 

Pimpalner (Dhulia), Sanskrit and old Kannada characters. 
5aka 310 = 388 A D. The epigraph purports to record that king 
Satyasraya bestowed the village of Pippalanagara upon Naga- 
swamin DIkshita. The record was written by Nagesvara. It is 
regarded as spurious for faulty date and late characters. I A, 
Vol. IX, pp. 293-95; ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 216, No. 25. 

28. Karnul Plates of Adityavarman 

Karnul, Sanskrit and Chalukya characters. Kdrttika Paurna- 
mdsl in the 1st regnal year. This charter belongs to Aditya¬ 
varman, son of Pulakesin II, who had defeated Harshavardhana. 
Its main object is to record a grant of an allotment of land in 
the villages of Mudakallu and Palagire to Brdhmanas at the 
time of the great festival of Paitamahi and H irony agar hha. 
ASWf Vol. II, p. 15; lA, Vol. X, p. 244; ibid., Vol. XI, 
pp. 66-68; JBBRASy Vol. XVI, pp. 223-25, 233-35. 
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29. Nelakunda Grant of Chalukya Abhinavdditya I 

Holekere (Chitaldurg), Sanskrit and Telugu ,Kannada 
characters of the 7th century. Bhddrapada Paurnamdsi. It con¬ 
tains an order of the king Abhinavilditya, son of Adityavarman 
and grandson of Satyasraya, the vanquisher of Harsha, 
announcing the gift of the village Nelakunda to Brdhmana 
Kuppasarman. El, Vol. XXXII, pp. 213-16. 

30. Neriir Plates of Queen Vijayabhattdrikd 

Kudal (Ratnagiri), Sanskrit and Chalukya characters. The 
2nd day after the full moon day of the month of Asvayuja. After 
giving the usual genealogy of the Chalukya dynasty upto 
Pulakesin II, it mentions king Chandraditya, the elder brother 
of Vikramaditya I, and (he former’s chief queen Vijayabhatta- 
rika. The object of this inscription is to record that in the 5th 
year of her reign, Vijayabhattarika gifted some fields at the 
village of Narakagahara to Aryaswarai Dikshita. lA, Vol. VJI, 
pp. 163-64. 

31. Koclire Plates of Queen VijayamahddevJ 

Vengurlapeta (Ratnagiri), Sanskrit and the early Chalukya 
characters. 12th day of the bright fortnight of Vaisdkha. The 
record refers to king Chandraditya and mentions a command 
of Queen Vijayamahadcvi recording some donation after 
fasting on the above tithi. JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 211; 
fA, Vol. VIII, pp. 44-47. 

32. Hosur Plates of Ambera 

Bangalore, Sanskrit and Hale Kannada characters. Mdgha 
Paurnamdsi. It records a gift of village Periyali in Konikal 
district to 31 Brdhmanas, with (presentation of) a coin by 
Ambera, son or daughter of Satyasraya, the conqueror o 
Harsha. Jt is believed to be spurious. lA, Vol. XIX, pp. 89, 
96-98. 
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33. Turimella Inscription of Vikramaditya I 

Cumbum (Kariml), 2nd regnal year of Vikramaditya I. Its 
main object is to record a gift of 150 units of land to 
Oovrishana-Bhattaraka, by the mother of Ujenipisacha, 
the dear son of Alakumara and right-hand man of Goggi- 
Bhatara, in 2nd regnal year of king Vikramaditya. Ujenipisacha 
was governing Eruva vishaya with (Turu)tataka as its 
adhishthana. El, Vol. XXIX, pp. 160-64. 

34. Karnul Plates of Vikramaditya I 

Karnul (A P.), Sanskrit and usual Chalukya characters. 
Paumamasi, Sah^amamahdyatrd, 3rd regnal year of the king. 
The object of this inscription is to register a gift of 120 
nivartanas of land on the east of village Ralnagiri in Nalavadi 
vishaya to Prabhakaraswami by the king. ASSI, Vol. II, p. 15, 
No. 99; JBBRAS, Vol. XVI, pp. 225-27 and 233-37; lA, Vol. 
X, p. 244f. 

35. Amudalpadu (Iparumkal) Plates of Vikramaditya I 

Alampur, Mahbubnagar (A.P.), Vaisakha Paurnamasi, 5th 
regnal year —Roughly 30th April, 660 A.D. The object of this 
epigraph is to record the grant of the village of Iparurhkal 
in Vamguravadi by Vikramaditya I, while stationed at Marrura 
to Sudar^anacharya in payment of gurudakshim on the 
occasion of the king’s ^ivamandaladikslid. El, Vol. XXXII, 
pp. 175-84; CPIAPGM, Vol. I, pp. 54-57. 

36. Talamanchi Plates of Vikramaditya 1 

Nellore, Sanskrit and the Chalukya characters. Solar 
■eclipse, ^rdvana, 6th regnal year = Roughly 13th July, a.d. 
660, It registers the gift of the village of Elasatti in favour of 
Meghacharya, the preceptor of the king; written by Vajravarman 
of the Vaidya family. Neilore District Inscriptions, pp. 189 
and 192; El, Vol. IX, pp. 98-102. 
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57. Karnul Plates of Vikramdditya J 

Kamul, Sanskrit and the Chalukya characters, ^hd<jlha 
Paurnamasi, 10th regnal year=A.D. 664-65. It conveys the 
command of the king Chalukya Vikramaditya I addressed to alt 
people that at the request of the Sendraka Devasakti, a field 
measuring 510 nivartanas of land besides the garden land at the 
village of Rattagiri, on the bank of river Andirika, was gifted 
to Kcsavaswami, his son and other Brdhmams. The charter 
was written by Jayasena. ASSI, Vol. II, p. 16, No. 100; lA, 
Vol. X, p. 244, No. 12; JBBRAS, Vol. XVI, pp. 227-29 and^ 
238-39. 

38. Hofinur Plates of Vikramdditya I 

Davanagere (Chitaldurg), Sanskrit and early Kannada 
characters. Vaisdkha Paurnamasi 592= 10th April, a.d. 
670. This inscription registers a grant consisting of 500 
nivartanas of rice land to 20 Brcihmanas by the king at the 
instance of the Ganga prince Madhava and his queen who was 
the daughter of Vikraraaditya’s cider brother Ranaragavarman, 
from Malliyuragrama near Kanchi. MASK, 1939, pp. 129-37 
(No. 50). 

39. Gadval {Velnalli) Plates of Vikramdditya I 

Gadval (Dharwar), Sanskrit and usual Chalukya characters.. 
Vaisdkha Paurnamdsi, 20th regnal year Saka 596=Tuesday, 
25th April, a.d. 674. It registers a royal gift of a field 
measuring 50 nivartanas, from the royal measure at the village 
Velnalli l(Chcdu)lli according to Hultzsch)] in Chalikya vishaya,- 
and certain other gifts at the request of the Gariga Mahadevl. 
The grant was issued when king’s army has invaded the Cholika 
vishaya and was encamped at Uragapura on the southern bank. 
oftheKaveri. El, Vol. X, pp. 100-06; CPlAPGM,^o\. I, 
pp. 46-54.^ 

40. Savniir Plates of Vikramdditya / 

Savnur (Dharwar), Sanskrit and the Southeqi characters.. 
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Vaiiakha PaurmmasJ, 20th regnal year ^aka 597=25th April, 
A.D. 674. The inscription refers itself to the reign of king; 
Vikramaditya and its main object is to record the grant of the 
village of Kucjdhanapayu (?) to Kauthiya and was issued from 
Uragapura at the request of Amgipo(ji. SMHD, Vol. HI, p. 53f; 
El, Vol. XXVII, pp. 115-19. 

41. Dimmagudi Stone Inscription of Vikramaditya I 

Gutty (Anantpur), Kanna<ja language and script. 27th regnal 
year of Vikramaditya I. It refers to a gift. 5/7, Vol. X, Ins. 
No. 23, p. 10. 

42. Sanjan Plates of Buddhavarasaraja 

Dahanu (Thana), Sanskrit and Southern characters, Solar 
eclipse, new moon tithi of Pausha. The record refers to an 
uncle of the reigning sovereign Vikramaditya I, Buddhavarasa¬ 
raja a moon in the sky of the kings of the Chalukyas. He was 
a feudatory of his nephew who gifted a landed estate, consisting 
of mongo-orchard and two fields to Sagula Dikshita. The grant 
was made at the city of Pinuka and was written by Reva 
Aganna. JBBRAS, Vol. XX, pp. 40-48. 

43. Annavaram-Agrahdram Hero Stone Inscription 

Darsi (Nellore), Early Telugu in early Chalukyan characters. 
Roughly middle of the 7th century A.D. This slightly mutilated 
record states that in the reign of Vikramaditya Maharaja 
impediments having arisen to (the enjoyment of) the earlier 
holding (Purvavrtti) which was a gift of Kaduvatti (Pallavas) 
Viddamaya, made and set up a (sculpture of) Annuvaya. 
ARSIE, 1935-36, p. 24; Nellore Ins., p. 287; ARIE, 1958-59, 
p. 24. 

44. Aihole Stone Inscription of Vikramaditya I 

Hungund (Bijapur), Kannada language and archaic Kannada 
characters. Undated. The record belongs to king Vikramaditya 
and refers to Ayyavole. It was written by Chandradeva. 
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ARSIE, 1928-29, Ins. No. 18, p. 43; BKJ, Vol. I, pt. 1, 
p. 2, No. 4. 

45. Ganajur Stone Inscription of Vikramaditya I 

Haveri (Dharwar), Kannada and archaic Kannada charac¬ 
ters. Roughly 7ih century a d. It mentions the name of the 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya Satyasraya and seems to record a 
gift. It mentions §ri Ammannan as ruling the Nadu and 
certain Revannan. Damaged and mutilated. ARSIE, 1932- 
33, p. 96. 

46. Hyderabad Grant of Vikramaditya I 

Hyderabad (A.P.), Sanskrit and Cave alphabets. Undated. 
It regi'^ters a command addressed to all people concerning the 
gift of the village of Chintakuntha in Kanna vishaya to 
Nandaswami. lA, Vol. VI, pp. 75-78. 

47. Karnul Plates of Vikramaditya I 

Karnul (A.P.), Sanskrit and the usual Chalukya characters. 
Undated. It records the command of the king Vikramaditya I 
recording the gift of the village Agunte and Teburhiaura to 
Prabhakaraswaral. ASSf, Vol. II, p. 16, No. 98; JBBRAS, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 229-31 & 240-42. 

48. Kuknur Stone Inscription of the time of Vikramaditya I 

Yalbargi (Raichur, Karnataka), Kannada language and 
characters. Undated. It registers certain gifts of land as Panndsu 
and mentions king Chandraditya Bha((draka and prince 
Vinayaditya. It also informs that Sindarasa was administering 
Kukkanur. ARIE, 1955-56, pp. 5 and 38, Ins. No. 212B. 

49. Kurtakofi Plates of Vikramaditya I 

« 

Gadag (Dharwar), Sanskrit and Kannada characters. 
Sunday, the new moon day between months of Vaisdkha and 
Jyesh{ha. Under constellations Rohirii and Great Bear, when 
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sun was in the sign of Bull, Solar eclipse, 16th regnal year Saka 
532 (may be a mistake for l§aka 592). It purports to record that 
Vikramaditya while residing at Kisuvolal bestowed upon 
Ravisarma of Basari Samgha the village of Kurutakunte in the 
Belvola. lA, Vol. VII, pp. 217-20. 

50. Ramapuram Chdlukya Inscription 

Mahbubnagar (A.P.), Tclugii language and Tclugu Kannada 
characters of about middle of the 7th century a.d. Undated. It 
belongs to the reign of king Vikramaditya 1 and records the 
gift of land to i>ahkaraswamin, Ayich barman, Revasarman 
and others, by Baladitya Maharaja, who was probably a 
feudatory of the king. lAR, 1963-64, p. 11-3, No. 7. 

51. Paniyal {Hyderabad) Plates of Vinaydditya 

Sanskrit and Telugu Kannada characters. VaisCikha Paurna- 
mdsi, 2nd regnal year 5aka 604=^27th April, 682 a.d. Its mam 
object is to register the gift of the village Paniyala to Madhava- 
swaml by the king from his camp at the city of Banariikallu. 
The grant was given at the request of Svashivaraja and was 
written by Punyavallabha. ARIE, 1955-56, pp. 2 and 18; 
CPIAPGM, Vol. I, pp. 58-63. 

52. Lakshmesvar Stone Inscription of Vinaydditya 

Lakshmesvar (Dharwar), Sanskrit and old Kannada charac¬ 
ters. Mdgha Paurnamdsl ^aka 608 (expired) 5th or 7th regnal 
year of the king. It registers a grant made by the king to some 
Achdrya of Devagana sect of Mulasarhgha. The grant was 
issued by the king from his camp at the city Raktapura. I A, 
Vol. VII, p. 112; ibid , Vol. XXX, p. 218, No. 38. 

53. Jejnri Plates of Vinaydditya 

Saswad (Poona), Sanskrit and Southern characters. Saka 
609 (expired). 9th regnal year. These plates register Ihe gift of 
the village Vlra, on the north bank of the river Nira in Satimala 
Bhoga and Palayatthana vishaya to Allasarman by the king 
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Vinayaditya, while camping at the village of Bhadali. The 
grant was written by Mahasandhivigrhika !§rl Ramapunyaval- 
labha. El, Vol. XIX, pp. 62-65. 

54. Togarachedu Plates of Vinayaditya 

Nandyal (Karnul), Sanskrit and Chalukyan characters. 
Karttika Paurnamdsi, lOth regnal year, ^aka 611 (expired)=It 
registers a royal command concerning the grant of Adityanchha 
and Majumanna at the village of Togarachedu in Pedekal 
vishaya and Marunchha and Maiumanna at the village of 
Gullavelendvu, Ereyur and Batteytir to Bhima^arman, while 
camping at Pampatirtha. It was written by Ramapunyavallabha, 
minister for peace and war. lA, Vol. VI, p. 85f; JBBRAS, 
Vol. XVI, pp. 231-33. 

55. Poona Plates of Vinayaditya 

Poona, Sanskrit and Chalukyan characters. Vaisdkha 
Paurnamdsi §aka 612 (expired), 10th regnal year=Friday, 29th 
April, 690 a d. It registers the gift 50 nivartanas of land at 
the village of Torave by the king to two Brdhmanas for 
*Kanyddharmdrtha\ The grant was issued from Manchoha 
village and was written by Ramapunyavallabha, minister for 
peace and war. El, Vol. XXV, pp. 289-92. 

56. Virareddipalle Stone Inscription of Vinayaditya 

l adapatri (Anantpur), Telugu and archaic Telugu charac¬ 
ters. 10th regnal year. It registers a gift of land at Nitiiru by 
some raju (name lost) when Vanaraja was governing over 
Variiiganurnadu. ARJE, 1958-59, pp. 8, 9 and 31, No. 26B; 
fAR, 1958-59, p. 57. 

57. Karnul Grant of Vinayaditya 

Karnul (A.P.), Sanskrit and old Kannada characters, 
^aka 613, 11th regnal year. It registers the grant of the village 
Musuniparu on the north bank of Krishna-Verna at the request 
of his son Yuvaraja Vijayaditya, in celebration of some 
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•victory just achieved. It was issued from Elumpundale and was 
written by Ramapunyavallabha, minister for peace and war. 
JA, Vol. VI, pp. 88-90. 

58. Mayalur Plates of Vinayaditya 

Koilkuntla (Karnul), Sanskrit and Telugu Kannada charac¬ 
ters. Saka 614 (expired), 1 llh regnal year. It registers the gift 
consisting of 108 nivartanas of land as “Majiinchamarumanna” 
at the village of Alikunde in Pedckal vishaya to Trivikrama 
^arma. It was issued from Mahnkotatirtha and was written 
by Mahasandhivigrahika §rl Ramapunyavallabha. JOR, Vol. X, 
pp. 27-46. 


59. Sorab Grant of Vinayaditya 

Sorab (Shimoga), Sanskrit and Southern characters. Dakshi- 
nayana Samkrdnti, Rohini nakshatra, Saturday, Saka 614, 11th 
regnal year^-=22nd June, 692 a.d. This non-sectarian record 
registers the grant of the village Salivoge in Edevolal vishaya to 
Divakara barman at the request of Chitravdhan Maharaja by 
the king. It was issued from village Chitrasedu and was drafted 
by Ramapunyavallabha, minister for peace and war. lA^ Vol. 
VI, p. 94; ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 146f. 

60. Dayyamdinne Plates of Vinayaditya 

Adoni (Bellary), Sanskrit and Southern characters. Ashddha 
FBrnimd, Dakshinayana Kdia, 12th regnal year, ^aka 6I4=22nd 
June, 693 a.d. It registers gifts of 50 nivartanas of land to 
each three Brdhmanas at the village of Ulchala in Nalavadi 
vishaya at the request of Marddakarl by the king. It was 
drafted by minister for peace and war, Ramapunyavallabha 
and was issued from Talaya-Khedagrama near the northern 
bank of the river Tagara. El, Vol. XXII, pp. 24-29. 

61. Kolhapur Plates of Vinayaditya Satyasraya 

Kolhapur (M.S.), Sanskrit and archaic Kannada characters. 
Mag ha PaurmmdsJ, 13 th regnal year, §aka 615== It records the 
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grant of inannarddha (tax) of the village Endamaduvu(la), and 
50 nivartanas liindtht mcmndrddha (tax) of land in the 
later village to Dasaguna ^arma at the request of Kalihgeti 
(Kaliiigapati) by the king. The charter was issued fsom the 
camp of the king on the bank of the river Sinna and was 
written by Ramapunyavallabha. A7, Vol. II, pp. 6-11, No. 3. 

62. Harihara Grant of Vinayddiiya 

Harihara (Mysore), Sanskrit and old Kannada characters. 
Kdrttika Paurnamdsl, Saka 617— 14th regnal year = 9th October, 
694 A.D, It records a command issued by the king from 
Karahjapatra near Harcshapura concerning the gift of the 
village Kirukagamasi at Edavolal division in the VanavasI 
district to Sanasarma at the request of Aluvaraja. The charter 
was written by Ramapunyavallabha. lA^ Vol. VI, pp, 91-94. 

63. Patoda Grant of Vinaydditya 

Gurdaspur (Punjab), Sanskrit and Chalukya characters. 
Vai.sdkhaPaurnamdsiy^'<xka.6\l—\A\h regnal year. It records 
the gift of the village Sthudhirata in vishaya of Uttarada in 
Chemulya division to Sagarasarman, while camping at 
Dhapyapura, by the king. JA, Vol. XL, p. 240f. 

64. Jgaduru Stone Inscription of Vmayaditya 

Anantpur. The epigraph belongs to I4th regnal year of the 
king Vinayaditya Satyasraya and records a gift of land by 
Bana feudatory ruling over Gahga-Rena^u. lAR^ 1959-60, 
p. 53, No. 2. 

65. J{agi Stone Inscription of Vinaydditya 

Yalbargi, Raichur, undated, roughly 7th century a d . It 
bestows the title of Yuddhamalla on Vinayaditya and mentions 
Gana Somayaji. ARIE, 1955-56, pp. 5 and 38, No. 210B. 

66. Balamgave Stone Inscription of the time of Vinaydditya 
Shikarpur (Shimoga, Karnataka), old Kannac^a language 
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and characters. Undated. This non-sectarian inscription records 
the remission of certain fees and duties by an official Kandarba 
at the time of accession to the office. It refers to king Rajasraya 
Vinayaditya and his feudatory Maharaja Pogilli of the Sendraka 
family. lA, Vol. VI, p. 94; ibid., Vol. XIX, pp. 142-46. 

67. Ifagi Spurious Grant of Vinayaditya 

Kopbal, Incorrect Sanskrit and Nagari characters of 12th 
century a.d. Vaisdkha PdurnamdsI, Thursday, Vyatipdta, Ananda 
Samvatsara, ^aka 516. It purports to record an endowment of 
the village Nidagundi in Kisukadu—70 division to Somayaji 
Bhaskara Chauverabhatta, on the occasion of bestowing mahd- 
danas by the king at the holy place of Mahakuta. ARSIE^ 
1939-40 to 40-42, p. 20. 

68. Pali Plates of Vinayaditya 

Karad (Satara), Incorrect Sanskrit and characters belong to 
the 9th century a.d. Kdrttika ^ukla PanchamI, Bliaumavdra 
Kdlayukta, Samvatsara. J^aka 520. It purports to record that on 
the above specified tithi, when king Vinayaditya was blessed 
with a son, he granted a Vdtikd at the village of Ellapura 
situated in Karahataka vishaya on the north bank of the river 
Vatabhinna in favour of Vasudeva of Kannada origin. The 
grant was issued from Raktapura and was written by Kesava 
Aryya. JBISM, Vol. Ill, Pt. I, pp. 6-16. 

69. Dharwar Plates of Vinayaditya 

Dharwar, Sanskrit and Nagari characters, Vaisdkha 
Amdvasyd, Thursday Vyatipdda. Kdlayukta Samvatsara, §aka 
520=Friday, llth April, 598 a D. {IE, Vol. II, p. 222). It pur¬ 
ports to belong to the reign of king Vinayaditya and registers 
the gift of the village Hodaluru in the Vagadage—70 in 
Kundichha—1000 province to Kesava Chauvera Bhatta. The 
grant was issued from Kurunda, where the king had gone after 
his coronation festival. The grant is regarded as spurious for 
faulty date and late characters. ARSIE, 1933-34, p. 4, No. A2. 
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70. Panchalinga Inscription of Bhuvanaikatnalla 


Kamul, 5aka 990—1068 AD. The inscription belongs to 
king Bhuvanaikamalladeva of the later Chalukyas of I^alyana. 
The epigraph registers the re-endowment of land to the temple 
of Panchalihgadeva, which had previously been made by Vina- 
yaditya Satydsraya, when he was camping at Rame^varatlrtha 
in Kandur-nadu in the course of digvijaya. lAR, 1954-55, p. 28. 

71. Jamalagama Grant of the Chdlukya Vijaydditya or Kasar- 
Sirasi Plates of Vijaydditya 

Nilanga (Osmanabad), Sanskrit and Southern characters. 
Vaisdkha Paurnanum, 1st regnal year, §aka 619=-3rd April, 697 
A.D. The epigraph states that while camping at Riisenapura, 
king Vijayaditya granted the village of Jamalagama situated in 
Challumkidesa (Challukidesa, according to Kolte) to three 
Brdhmanas at the request of Narendraditya. The charter was 
written by Ramapunyavallabha, Sohdhivigrahika. VSMV, 1966, 
pp. 17-36; £/, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 313-16. 

72. Chandan Stone Inscription of Vijaydditya 

Tadpatri (Anantpur), Telugu language and archaic Telugu 
characters. 2nd regnal year of the king=A.D. 697-698. The 
inscription records a gift of land at Chanjona as Pannavisa to 
Samadiyaru to a Brdhmana by Choli-Mutturaju, when Banaraja 
was ruling over Gahga-Renadu. ARIE, 1958-59, pp. 8-9 
and 30. 

73. Nitturu Inscription of Vijaydditya 

Anantpur, language and characters not recorded. 2nd regnal 
year of the king. It mentions the Bana feudatory of Vijayaditya, 
ruling over Varhguru vishaya. lAR, 1959 60, p. 53, No. 2 (ii). 

74. Badanij Pillar Inscription of Vijaydditya 

Badami (Bijapur), Sanskrit and Prakft (Fleet) Sanskrit and 
archaic Kannada (Panchmukhi) and Chalukya characters. 
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Jyeshtha Paurnamasl, §aka 621, 3rd regnal year=20th May, 
^99 A.D. The epigraph records the installation of gods Brahma, 
Vishnu and MaheSvara at the capital city of Vatapi by the 
king’s mother VinayavatT. It also mentions the gift of several 
taxes and income in kind made by her to the temple of the 
triad. lA, Vol. X, pp. 60*61; KI, Vol. I, pp. 2-4. 

75. Kottapalle Inscription of Vijayaditya 

Anantpur, language and script not recorded; 3rd regnal year 
of the king. It belongs to the reign of king Vijayaditya and 
mentions the Bana feudatory of the king as ruling over 
Varhguru vishaya. lAR, 1959-60, p. 53, No. 2 (ii). 

76. Mdyalvr Plates of Chdlukya Vijayaditya 

Koilkuntia (Karnul), Sanskrit and early Telugu Kannada 
characters. Vaisakha PaurnamdsJ, 4th regnal year, ^aka 622= 
Thursday, 8th April, 700 a.d. It records that when king Vijaya¬ 
ditya was encamped at Pottalikanagara (Bavihara vishaya), he 
granted the village of Yukrombe to the west of Vinchihichedi in 
Pedekal district as an ekabhoga gift to Marasarman. The grant 
was written by Mahasandhivigrahika Ramapunyavallabha. El, 
Vol. XXXIII, pp.311-14. 

77. Nerur Plates of Chdlukya Vijayaditya 

Kudal (Ratnagiri), Sanskrit and Chalukya characters. 
Ashadha Paurnamdsi, !§aka 622, 4th regnal year = Sunday, 6th 
June, 700 a.d. {Adhika Ashadha Purnimd), Monday, 5th July, 
700 a.d. It records the command of the king concerning 
the gift of the village Nerur in Iridige district at the request of 
Nande . ya (?) to DevaswamI from the victorious camp at the 
city of Rasenanagara. lA, Vol. IX, pp. 125-30. 

78. Koffuru Inscription of Vijayaditya 

Tadpatri (Anantpur), Telugu (Imprecatory verses in Sanskrit) 
and Telugu Kannada characters. 4th regnal year of the king = 
700 A.D. It records a gift of 80 units of cultivable land as 
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*Pannasa' gift at the village of Penukaparuti by POllamukki 
Bolakanamayaru to Kumarasarman, when Vanaraja was ruling 
as the feudatory over Vahganurnadu. £/, Vol. XXX, pp. 69-71. 

79. Ray gad Plates of Vijayaditya 

Mahad (Kolaba), Sanskrit and early Chalukya characters. 
Mahashtami, ^aka 625, 8th regnal year=8lh September, 703 
A.D., if mahashtami is equated to Krishna Janmdshtaml. It 
records a command of the king, issued from the victorious 
camp at Marivasati in Karahataka, concerning the gift of the 
village named Jalla Nirulana in Talitatatahara vishaya in favour 
of Natherachaturvedi (?). The grant was written by Nirvadya 
Punyavallabha. El, Vol, X, pp. 14-17. 

80. Behkankonda Hero-Stone Inscription 

Ranebennur (Dharwar), archaic Kannada, 8th regnal year 
of the king. It records the death of a hero in a fight. It also 
mentions Nariyadhar Prithiarasa and Nagarasa. ARSIE, 1934- 
35, p. 147, No. E6. 

81. Elapur Grant of King Vijayaditya 

Satara, Sanskrit and South Indian characters. Pausha 
Paurnamdsi, §aka 626, 9th regnal year—Tuesday, 16th Decem¬ 
ber, 704 A.D. (expired); Sunday, 3rd January, 706 a.d. (current). 
It records the grant of the village Bahamanavatagrama in 
Alakula vishaya to KesavaswamI, while the king was encamped 
at Elapura. It also registers the gift of 50 nivartanas of land to 
Durgga^arman, written by Nirvadya Punyavallabha. IHQ, 
Vol. IV, pp. 425-30. 

82. Cholachagudda (Bagalkot) Plates of Vijayaditya Satydsraya 

Badami (Bijapur), Sanskrit and Southern alphabets; Kdrtiika 
Paurnamdsi, Somagrahana, Saka 627 (expired), 10th regnal 
year=Thursday, 5th November, 705 a.d. (No lunar eclipse). 
Its main object is to record the gift of the village Loha-gajja- 
Vataka situated in Maliagrama-30 by the king Vijayaditya at 
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the request of KumkumadevI, while camping at Kuhundi to 
Somasarman. JKU, Vol. I, pp. 193-227; ARSIE, 1934-35, 
pp. 7 and 57, No. 22A. 

S3. Nerur Plates of Vijaydditya 

Kudal (Ratnagiri), Sanskrit and Chalukya characters. Mahd' 
saptami, §aka 627, 10th regnal year of the king. It records a 
royal command concerning the donation of the village 
Hikulamba (?) at the request of Upendra to Brdhmands. Written 
by Mahasandhivigrahika Nirvadya Punyavallabha. lA^ Vol. IX, 
pp. 130-33. 

84. Shiggaon Plates of Vijaydditya 

Shiggaon (Dharwar), Sanskrit and Southern alphabets; 
Ashadha Paurnamdsi, Saka 630, 11th regnal year=Monday, 
20th June, 707 A.D. The main object of the charter is to register 
some grants made by the king from his camp at Kisuvojal when 
he had gone to Banavasi in order to see the Alupa ruler 
Chitravahana. The grant was made at the request of Chitra- 
vahana to the Jain monastery, constructed by Kuriikumadevi at 
Purigere. El, Vol. XXXII, pp. 317-24. 

85. Aihole {Huchchimalli-Gudi Temple) Inscription of the time of 
Vijaydditya 

Hungund (Bijapur), old Kannada language and characters. 
Ahdyuja Paurnamdsi, at the time of the equinox, 13th regnal 
year, 3rd month. It records the gift of Eltugolugasam which 
was one Sontige of oil one each oil mill to be given to Venerable 
one. It was sanctioned by the king. lA, Vol. VIII, p. 285f. 

86. Satara Plates of Chalukya Vijaydditya 

Satara (Maharashtra), Sanskrit and Southern characters. 
Kdrttika Paurnamdsi, ^aka 632, Hth regnal year. Sunday, 12th 
October, 710 a.d. It records a royal command concerning the 
donation of a village Karuva on the bank of Krishna (Venna) 
and a field called Pattika (?) measuring 25 nivartanas at 
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Karhatakanagara to Bhanudeva at the request of Vikramaditya, 
while encamped at Karahatakanagara. El, Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 322-26. 

87. Boargaon Plates of Vijaydditya 

Not recorded, incorrect Sanskrit and Nagari characters of 
9th or 10th century a.d. Phdlguna Amdvasyd, Vyatipdta, Brihas- 
pativdra, sun eclipse, Ananda sariivatsara l§aka, 520 (probably a 
mistake for 635). It records that king Vijayaditya granted the 
village of Nagarsaige to Govardhana (?). Written by Mahd- 
sandhivigrahika Sri Ramapunyavallabha. The epigraph is 
regarded as spurious for faulty date, late characters and inac¬ 
curacy in language. SMHD, Vol. II, pp. 23-31. 

88. Alampur Inscription of Vijaydditya 

Alampur (Mahbubnagar, A.P.), Sanskrit except a sentence 
in line No. 7 of ‘A’ record is in Kannada Early Telugu 
Kannada characters (A) Siddhamdtrika (early Brahmi). (A) 13th 
Vaisdkha Sukla, ^aka 636, 18th regnal year (current)^ 
Friday 13th May, 713 a.d. (B) ;§aka 635 (expired) = 712-713 
A.D. The epigraph states that at the command of emperor 
Vijayaditya the teacher Isanacharya constructed a prakdra- 
bandlia (enclosure). It does not record anything about the 
teacher. The ‘B’ portion of this record is highly damaged and 
comparison of the extant portion indicates it to be a copy of ‘A’ 
portion in Siddhamdtrikd script. El, Vol. XXXV, pp. 121-24. 

89. Bapgaon Plates of Vijaydditya 

Saswad (Poona), Sanskrit and Chalukya characters; Chaitra 
Paurmmdsl, Saihkrdnti, ^aka 640, 22nd regnal year = Monday, 
21st March, 718 a.d. It registers a grant of the village Nir- 
gundi in Samaragiri vishaya by the king in favour of Brdhmam 
Vataswaml. The grant was issued from the victorious capital 
of Hatampura and was written by Mahasandhivigrahika Nira- 
vadya Punyavallabha. JBISM, Vol. IX, pp. 1-6. 
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90. Kondupalli Stone Inscription of the time of Vijayaditya 

Gooty (Anantpur), Kannada language and characters; 23rd 
regnal year of Vijayaditya. The inscription refers to a gift of 
land made by someone while Vikramaditya Bali Inc^ra Banaraja 
of Bali Kula was governing Turumara vishaya during the reign 
of king Vijayaditya. ARS/E\ 1920, No. 359; Sfl, Vol. X, p. 9, 
No. 23. 

91. Lakshmehar Stone Tablet Inscription of Vijayaditya 

Lakshmesvar (Dharwar), Sanskrit and old Kannada charac¬ 
ters of lOth century a.d.; 28th regnal year, 5aka 645 — 723 a.d. 
This highly damaged record belongs to Chalukya Satyasraya 
(Vijayaditya). The details of the grant have been completely 
lost. [A, Vol. Ill, p. 112, No. 39 (1 Part, lines 1 to 28 only). 

92. Lakshmehar Inscription of Vijayaditya 

Lakshmesvar (Dharvar), Sanskrit and old Kannada charac¬ 
ters. Plwlgma Piirnima, Saka 651 (expired), 34th regnal year 
= Friday, 18th February, 729 A.D. It records that while the 
king’s victorious camp was at the city of Raktapura, he gifted 
the village of Kardam, south of Pulikerc, to his father’s priest 
Udayadeva Pandita (Nirvadya Pahdita) who was the house 
pupil of Sri Pujyapada and belonged to Devaguna sect for the 
benefit of the temple of Sahkha Jinendra at Pulikara. I A, Vol. 
VII, p. 112 (lines 29-53, 11 Part). 

93. Ulchala Stone Slab Inscription 

Karnul, Kannada and archaic Kannada characters. 35th 
regnal year of Vijayaditya = 730-39 a.d. It records that crown- 
prince Vikramaditya (Vikramaditya II) went on an expedition 
to KafichT, collected tribute from Paramesvara Pallava and while 
returning presented Ulchala and Pariyalu to Durvinita Ejre- 
yappa, who granted certain concessions. ARIE, 1^43-44, Ins. 
No. 22f, p. 90. 
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94. A Grant of the Chalukya Vijaydditya 

Find-spot not known, Sanskrit and Chalukyan characters. 
Vaisdkha Paurnamdsi, 5aka 653, 36th regnal year=Thursday, 
26th April, 731 a.d. It records the donation of a village by the 
king from his victorious camp at Raktapura to BhavasvamI 
Bhatta. The grant was written by Nirvadya Punyavallabha 
and details about village and vishaya are lost. El, Vol. XXXV, 
pp. 21-24. 

95. Nerur Plates of Vijaydditya 

Kudal (Ratnagiri), Sanskrit and Chalukya characters. 
Undated. It records the command jointly issued by king 
Vijaydditya and crown-prince Vikramaditya, concerning the 
gift of the village Malavura to ^aivaditya Dikshita. lA, Vol. 
IX, pp. 132-35. 

96. Mahdkuta Temple Inscription of the time of Vijaydditya 

Badami (Bijapur), old Kannada language and Chalukyan 
characters. Undated. The epigraph records the gift, a harlot 
Vinapoti, described as the heart’s darling of Vijaydditya. She 
was the daughter of Kuchipoti and granddaughter of Revaman- 
chal. lA, Vol. X, pp. 102-04. 

97. Ganajur Store Inscription 

Haveri (Dharwar), Kannada language and Kannada charac¬ 
ters. Undated. It belongs to the time of king Vijaydditya and 
seems to record the dubbing ceremony (of a chief). The ins¬ 
cription is mutilated. ARSIE, 1032-33, p. 96, No. 44. 

98. Kurtdkoti Stone Slab Inscription of Vijaydditya 

1 

Gadag (Dharwar) Kannada language and archaic Kannada 
characters. ^ Undated. The epigraph belongs to the reign of 
the Chalukya king Vijaydditya Satydsraya, Mahdrdjddhiroja 
Paramesvara Bhafdra. It refers to Loketinimmadi, who was 
governing over Kuruttakurhte and Mupana, who built a big 
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temple (mahadegula) there and made a gift to it. ARSIE, 
1926-27, No. 127; Sir, Vol. Xl (Bom. Kar. Ins. Vol. I, Ft. I), 
No. 2, p. 2. 

99. Rdnibennur Taluka Hero-Stone Inscription 

Ranibennur (Dharwar), language and characters not record¬ 
ed; undated. The record belongs to the time of king Vijayii- 
ditya Satya^raya and commemorates the death of some hero. 
ARASI, 1934-35. 

100. Bannikop Inscription of the time of Vijaydditya 

Bankapur (Dharwar), Kannada language and archaic 
Kannada characters; undated. The record refers to the reign 
of Vijayaditya Satyasraya and belongs either to the Chalukyas 
or their feudatory Sendrakas. Tt states that a certain (Pa)gana 
built a temple and installed god Nandisvara and endowed the 
temple some land, while Banniyur was governed by the mahd- 
janas. ARASf 1930-34, p. 244; ARASE, 1930-34, p. 119, 
No. 16. 

101. Halageri Stone Inscription of Vijaydditya Satyasraya 

Kopbal, Kannada and archaic Kannada characters. Undat- 
-ed. The epigraph belongs to king Vijayaditya Mahdrdjddhiraja 
Earamesvara and introduces certain officer of Kopana and Gutti 
named Garoja, holding the office of Karanam (Secretary). 
Fragmentary. Jainism in South India and Some Jain Inscrip¬ 
tions (P.B. Desai), pp. 374-75, No. 47. 

102. Chippagiri Bhogesvara Temple Stone Inscription 

Alur (Bellary), Kannada language and characters. Undated. 
It belongs to the reign of Vijayaditya and registers a grant of 
Bantarasa in favour of Dharmma Bhatdra, consisting of SOmat- 
tars of land and a flower garden. It also records the donation 
of some land to a temple with the consent of the mahdjanas. 
SIf Vol. IX, Part I, p. 28, No. 48; ARASI, 1919, No. 691. 
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103. Danavalapadu Stone Slab Inscription 

Jammalamadugu (Cuddapah), Kannada language and 
characters, undated. This damaged inscription registers the 
grant of the Chalukya king Vijayaditya to Bhupaditya, consist¬ 
ing of some fields. Fragmentary. SII, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 28, 
No. 49. 

104. Jakkali Hero-Stone Inscription of the time of Vijayaditya 

Ron (Dharwar), Kannada language and script. Undated. 
The record belongs to king Vijayaditya Bhatara and refers 
to a raid on the village Jakkali by (?) yaditya. Incomplete. SII,. 
Vol. XI, p. 2. 

105. Betapalli Stone Inscription of the time of Vijayaditya 

Gooty (Anantpur), Kannada language and characters. Un¬ 
dated. It registers the grant of 20 of black soil, 50 

mattars of red soil, a mattar of wet land and 2 mattars of 
garden land to Talereyar by Vikramaditya, the uncle of Bana- 
raja, ruler of Turamara vishaya as king’s feudatory. Sil, Vol. 
IX, Part I, p. 27, Ins. No. 47. 

106. Nandalapddu Inscription of Vijayaditya 

Anantpur, Telugu language and characters. Undated. It 
refers to Banaraja as ruling from Pambuligi. This record regis¬ 
ters a grant of land to a Brdhmana of Bharadwaja gotra. lAR^. 
1964-65, Part II, p. 1, No. 2. 

107. Kammavaripalle Inscription 

Anantpur, Telugu language and characters of 8th century. 
Undated. The inscription belongs to the reign of king Vijaya¬ 
ditya and records a grant of land to a Brdhmana. lAR, 1964- 
65, Part II, p. 1, No. 1. 

108. An Inscription of Chalukya Vijayaditya 

Raichur, Telugu and Telugu Kannada characters. Undated.. 
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Roughly 8th century. It refers to Murujati of Kopana and to 
the chief of Gutti who was responsible for some grant the 
details of which are lost. JAR, 1963-04, Part II, p. 12, No. 57. 

109. Lakshmesvar Inscription of Prince Vikramaditya II 

Lakshmesvar (Dharwar), old Kannada language and script. 
The inscription throws valuable light on local administration 
and taxes. El, Vol. XIV, pp. 188-91. 

109A. Patfadakal Inscription of Vijaydditya and his son Vikramd- 
ditya {II) 

Badami (Bijapur), old Kannada language and script. Un¬ 
dated. The record belongs to the reign of Vijayaditya and 
mentions his son Vikramaditya II. It registers the grant of a 
stone-throne or pedestal and of a bracelet or bangle to the idol 
of the temple of Lokapalesvara, built by Anantaguna. lA, 
Vol. X, pp. 165-66. 

110. Tippaliiru Inscription of Vikraindditya II 

Kamalapuram (Cuddapah), Telugu language and Telugu 
Kannada characters. 1st regnal year of the king; referring to 
the reign of Vikramaditya II, the record registers a gift (of 
land) as Pannasa at MarralQru by Annarapuli Viihbulu to 
Brahmana Isvara of Vehgi, when Pormukharama was govern¬ 
ing the territory lying near Penna on behalf of the Bana king. 
El, Vol. XXX, pp. 12-17. 

111. Lakshmehar Stone Inscription of Vikramaditya II 

Lakshmesvar (Dharwar), Sanskrit and old Kannada charac¬ 
ters. Mdgha Paurnamdsi, l§aka 656, 2nd regnal year== Sunday, 
24th January, A d. 734. It registers that after the repairing 
and embellishment of Sveta Jmalaya at Sankhatirtha Vasati at 
Pulikere, the king granted 50 nivartanas of land measured from 
gavyuti to Vijayadeva Pandita of Devagana sect and Mula- 
sarhgha lineage. lA, Vol. VII, pp. 104, 106-07 and 110-11 
(3rd Part, lines 61 to 82). 
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112. Narwan Plates of Vikramaditya II 

Chiplun (Ratnagiri), Sanskrit and Chalukyan characters, on 
the occasion of the sun turning to the North, ^aka 664, 8th 
regnal year=2Ist December, 741-42 a.d. It registers the grant 
of the village Narwana together with Chindramada in Chipra- 
luna vishaya to Brdhtnanas at the request of Rashtrakuta 
Govindraja, son of Sivaraja. Written by Anivarita Punyaval- 
labha, the sahdhivigrahika. JBISM, Vol. X, p, 12f; Ef Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 125-31. 

113. Hire-Madhure Viragal Inscription 

Challakere (Chitaldurg), old Kannada language and charac¬ 
ters. Undated, roughly 740 A D, This viragal records the 
death of a hero Dasiamman, during the seizure of Kahchi by 
someone (name lost) who was the subordinate of Vikrama- 
dityarasar (Vikramaditya II). 1939, pp. 121-25. 

114. Kahchi Inscription of Vikramaditya 

Kanjeevaram, Kannada language and old Kannada charac¬ 
ters. Undated. It records that after the conquest of Kahchi, 
Vikramaditya (II) (Satydsraya) did not confiscate the property 
of Rajasimhesvara temple but returned it to the god. This 
edict was written by Anivarita Punyavallabha, under the 
authority of Vallabhadurjaya. Ef Vol. Ill, pp. 359-60. 

115. Aihole {Durga Temple) Inscription 

Hungund (Bijapur), old Kannada language and characters. 
Undated, It mentions a grant in favour of Aditya, a priest of 
the temple of Atada-Ale Komara Singa, by Revadibadda 
during the reign of Vikramaditya. Fleet assigns it to Vikrama¬ 
ditya II. lA, Vol. VIII, pp 285-86. 

116. Aihole ^tone Inscription of Vikramaditya 

Hungund (Bijapur), Kannada language and archaic 
Kannada characters. Undated. This damaged record belongs 
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to the reign of Vikramaditya Bhaidra and mentions Ayyavole 
and the writer Chandradeva. ARSIE, 1928-29, p. 43; SII, Vol. 
XT, Part I {BKI, Vol. 1, Part 1). 

117. Pattcidakal Inscription of Vikramaditya 

Badami (Bijapur), old Kannada language and characters; 
undated. The record belongs to king Vikramaditya II and 
mentions that queen consort Lokamahadevi confirmed the 
singeis of the locality in the enjoyment of grants and privileges 
granted to singers by Vijayaditya. I A, Vol. X, p. 166f. 

J18. Pajfadakal Inscription of Queen Lokamahadevi 

Badami (Bijapur), Old Kannada language and script. Un¬ 
dated. It registers a grant in favour of the temple of Lokes- 
vara by the queen of Vikramaditya II to whose reign the 
record belonged. lA, Vol, X, p, 167f. 

119. Pattadakal Virupaksha Temple Inscription of Lokamahadevi 

Badami (Bijapur), old Kannada language and script. Un¬ 
dated. The record refers to Lokamahadevi, the Queen of 
Vikramaditya IT, and architect named Sutradharl, who built 
the temple constructed by her. It also refers to the readmitsion 
into the caste of the artisans of the locality. I A, Vol. X, 
pp. 162-64. 

120. Pattadakal Inscription of Lokamahadevi 

Badami (Bijapur), Old Kannada language and script Un¬ 
dated. It records the construction of the temple by the queen 
Lokamahadevi, in celebration of her husband Vikramaditya II 
having thrice conquered Kanchi. It also refers to the readmis¬ 
sion into the caste of artisans. I A, Vol. X, pp. 164-65. 

121. Pattadakal Virupaksha Temple Inscription of t^e Queen of 
Vikramaditya II 


Badami (Bijapur), Sanskrit and early old Kannada script. 
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Undated. It seems to record that the temple of god LokeS- 
vara built by LokamahadevI, the queen consort of Vikrama- 
ditya II, belonging to Haihaya lineage. The said temple was 
built to the south of the temple of god Vijayesvara. lA, Vol. 
X, pp. 168-69. 

12J. Cliandan Stone Inscription of Vikramaditya Satydsraya II 

Tadpatri (Anantpur), Teliigu and archaic Telugu. Undated. 
It mentions Vanaraja as ruling over some vlshaya and records 
some gift during the reign of the king Vikramaditya Satyasraya. 
ARIE, 1958-59, pp. 8-9. No. 16B. 

123. Devigeri Stone Inscription of Vikramaditya II 

Haveri (Dharwar), Kannada and archaic Kannada. Un¬ 
dated. This mutilated record mentions Kalisinda and seems 
to register a gift of land during the reign of Vikramaditya II. 
ARSIE, 1932-33, p. 93. 

124. Bhairavakonda Inscription of Chdlukya Vikramaditya 

Cumbum (Karnul), Telugu and archaic Kannada charac¬ 
ters. Undated. It records the setting up of the images of Gana- 
pati, Nandfsvara and Dandisvara by Kallibol, during the reign 
of VikramMitya II. El, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 79-81. 

125. Bydgavadi Stone Inscription of the time of Vikramaditya II 

Hangal (Dharwar), Kannada and archaic Kannada. Undat¬ 
ed. This mutilated record belongs to the reign of Vikrama¬ 
ditya 11 and seems to record the remission of certain cesses. 
ARIE, 1949-50, pp. 7 and 25, No. B78. 

126. Kelavarkop Fragmentary Inscription 

Hangal (Dharwar), Kannada. Undated. The record belongs 
to the period of Vikramaditya II and mentions Banavaslpura. 
ARIE, 1949-50, p. 28, No. 113. 
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127. Gudugudi Stone Slab Inscription of Vikramaditya II 

Hangal (Dharwar), Kannada language and script. Undated. 
Tt refers to the construction of a tank and belongs to the reign 
of Vikramaditya (TI). ARIE, 1947-48, pp. 1 and 22, No. B194. 

128. AinuJi Plates of Kirttivarman II 

Find-spot not known, Sanskrit and Southern characters, 
4th regnal year of king Kirttivarman II. It records the pre¬ 
sence of the king in camp on the banks of the river Bhima in 
his 4th regnal year. MaSR, 1909, p. 12A (Fragmentary). 

129. Kendur Plates of Kirttivarman II 

Khed (Poona), Sanskrit and Southern alphabets, Vaisdkha 
Paurnamasl, lunar eclipse, ^aka 672 (expired), 6th regnal year. 
It records the grant of village Bepatti in Velvo.la to Brdhmana 
Ramasarman at the request of his queen. The grant was issued 
from Raktapura and was written by Dhananjaya Punyaval- 
labha. Ef Vol. X, pp. 200-206. 

120. Annigeri Inscription of Kirttivarman II 

Navalgund (Dharwar), Kannada and archaic Kannada, 6th 
regnal year of the king. It records the construction of Chediya 
<Chaitya) by Kaliyamma, holding the office the headman of 
Jebulageri and erection of a sculpture by Kondisularakuppa, 
whose other name was Kirttivarman Gosasi. Ef Vol. XXI, 
pp. 204-06. 

131. Vakkaleri Plates of Kirttivarman II 

Kolar (Karnataka), Sanskrit and Southern alphabets, 
Bhadrapada Paurnamdsi, §aka 757 a.d. It records the grant of 
the villages Sulliyur, Nengiyur, and Nandivalli in Panuhgal 
vishaya to Madhava§arman by the king at the request of 
Dosiraja. It was issued from Bhandaragavattige and was written 
by Anivarita Dhananjaya Punyavallabha. lA, Vol. VIII, p. 23f; 
Ef Vol. V, pp. 200-05. 
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132. Adur Inscription of the time of Kirttivarman II 


Hangal (Dharwar), Sanskrit (1st portion), anci«nt Kan¬ 
nada (2nd portion) and archaic Kannada alphabets. Undated,, 
roughly 7th or 8th century a d. The present inscription con¬ 
tains two records. The first record introduces a certain chief,, 
who is stated to have granted 25 nivartanas of land for the pro¬ 
motion of Jindlaya and almshouse constructed by Dharma 
Gamunda, who was the disciple of Prabha (Chandra), The 
second record refers itself to Prithivlvallabha Rajadhirdja Para- 
mesvara Kirttivarmarasa and introduces Sindarasa as admi¬ 
nistering Garigi-Pandivuru. It registers the gift of some land 
for the temple of Jinendra to Prabhachandra Gurava of 
Chediya of Paraluru by Madhavavatti-arasa. 7/4, Vol. XI, 
pp. 60-61; KI, Vol. I, pp. 4-8. 

133. Kofrapadu Ceiling Inscription of the time of Kirttivarman II 

Jammalamadugu (Cuddapah), Telugu (archaic). Undated. 
The record registers the gift of four marutju of land at Mala- 
vuru by Per-Biltiadhiraja, a subordinate of Kirttivarman II to 
Aditya Bhatara (sun god). ARSIE, 1939-40 to 1942-43, pp. 122 
and 232, No. 418B. 

134. Peddapeta Stone Inscription of Kirttivarman II 

Tadpatri (Anantpur), Telugu (archaic). Undated, It regis¬ 
ters a gift of 25 maruffu of land at Kudaluru to Duggiya by 
Ranavijaya. It also speaks about Prithivi-Banaraja and Chalu- 
kya Kirttivarman II. ARIE, 1958-59, pp. 8-9 and 30, No. 23B. 

135. Chandan Stone Inscription of Kirttivarman II 

Tadpatri (Anantpur), Kannada (archaic), undated. It regis¬ 
ters the gift of land as Pannavisa to Kanavadi (Ganapati) by 
Dharanappan, while he was ruling Chenjona and Banaraja was 
ruling over Suramara vishaya, a feudatory of Kirttivarman II. 

It was written by Bharata. ARIE, 1958-59, pp. 8-9 and 30, 
No. 17B. 
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136. Paftadakal Pillar Inscription 

Badami (Bijapur), Sanskrit and Nagari; new moon tithi of 
^rdvana, sun eclipse = 25th June, 754 a.d. Referring to 
the temple of Vijayesvara by Vijayadilya (now Sahgames- 
vara) and the Lokesvara temple of Lokamahadcvi, the queen 
consort of Vikramaditya II, of Haihaya lineage. It also refers 
to sculptor Subhadeva. ASWI, Vol. I, p. 32; lA, Vol. X, p. 168; 
Eh Vol. Ill, pp. 1-8. 

137. Nilurti Broken Pillar Inscription of Kirttivarman U 

Gooty (Anantpur), Kannada and archaic Kannada charac¬ 
ters. Undated. This undated record refers to the reign of 
Kirttivarman II, who is stated to have remitted certain taxes 
from some giimundas. Slf Vol. IX, Part I, pp. 28-29, No. 50. 

138. Kurukundi Slab Inscription of Kirttivarman II 

Alur (Bellary), Kannada language and script. The date is 
lost. The record refers to the reign of Kirttivarman Satydsraya 
and registers the gift of some land. SI I, Vol. IX, Part I, p. 29, 
No. 51. 

139. Huli Inscription of a Chdlukya King 

Saundatti (Belgaum), Kannada, undated. The record 
belongs to some king of the Chalukya dynasty whose name is 
lost. It contains dynastic preamble, which is also mutilated. 
KI, Vol. I, pp. 51-52. 


140. Koliur Inscription of Chdlukya Prince Parahitardja 

Parasgad (Belgaum), old Kannaeja language and characters. 
Undated. It mentions a Chalukya prince Parahitaraja and des¬ 
cribes how a !§aiva ascetic named I§ambu (^ambhu) performed 
the ceremony of walking through the fire and then good in it 
till he was burnt to death. 7/4, Vol. XX, p. 69. 
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141. Didgur Insciiption of Kattiyara 

Karajgi (Dharvvar), Kannada language and script. Undated. 
It refers to the reign of king Kattiyara, under whom a certain 
Dosi was governing Banavasi. It registers a general assignment 
of some tax, under the orders of the king. £"/, Vol. VI, 
pp. 251-53. 

142. Chandan Stone Inscription 

Tadpatri (Anantpur), Telugu (archaic), undated (8th 
century), seems to record a gift of land and belongs to some 
Chalukya king of Badami. Mutilated. /I1958-59, pp. 8-9 
and 30, No. 18B. 

143. Nagaruru Ihara Temple Slab Inscription of Ndgamahgala 

Alur (Bellary), Kannada language and script. Undated. 
It refers to the reign of the Chfilukya king, name lost and 
lecords the grant of some land by Nagaraahgala SII, Vol. IX, 
pp. 29-30, No. 52. 

144. Devageri Hero-Stone Inscription of Frithivivallabha 

Haveri (Dharwar), Kannada (archaic), 8th century a d. It 
records the death of the hero in a fight at Chandur. The name 
of the king is lost but title Prithivivallabha still remains. 
ARASJ, 1930-34, p. 235. 

145. Siruguppi Stone Inscription 

Hubli (Dharwar), Kannada, roughly 6th or 7th century 
a.d. It refers to the administration of Siri(gu)ppe by the 
king’s son and mentions Kundasattiarasa and Siri Vakkata 
Kanadevi. ARSIE, 1933-34, p. 121, No. E32. 

146. KamdolU Inscription 

Kundgol (Bijapur), Kannada, undated. The record is 
damaged and mentions king Jayasirhha. AR§IIE, 1938-39, 
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p. 217, No. 73. 

147. Badami Rock Inscription 

Bijapur, Sanskrit and archaic Kannada characters of 8th 
century a.d. The record states that death is preferable to 
dishonour, for the former gives instantaneous pain to kill, while 
the latter gives mortification day after day. KR^ Vol. I, p. 11, 
No. 8; lA, Vol. X, p. 61. 

148. Badami Temple Inscription 

Bijapur, Kannada and archaic Kannada characters of 8th 
century a.d. It refers to two thousand members of the Maha- 
chaturvidya Samudaya of Vatapi and records the remittance 
of the spoils of the cobblers of the place to Nidiyamara. KI, 
Vol. I, pp. 8-9, No. 4. 

149. Badami Rock Inscription 

Bijapur, Kannada language and characters. The inscription 
states that a certain Dammana made a gift of Ganapati and 
Nagakumara (images). KI, Vol. I, pp. 11-12, No. 9. 

150. Badami Pillar Inscription 

Bijapur, Kanna(ja language and alphabets of the 8th 
century a.d. The record states that one who opposes Pandemi- 
riyan of the Paradas (merchants) will be defeated and killed. 
KI, Vol. I, pp. 9-10, No. 5. 

151. Badami Rock Inscription 

Bijapur, Kannaija language and characters of the 7th-8th 
century a.d. These three subjoined inscriptions record the 
names of Bahupriyan, Govinda-Vipran, Akshara-Meru, and 
^rimat (lost). These were the names of visitors oi* pilgrims. 
KI, Vol. I, p. 12. Nos. 10, 11, 12 (Naik’s Nos. 85, 86, 87). 
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Badami (Bijapur), Kannada and archaic Kannada charac¬ 
ters, undated. It records the installation of the rock-cut figures 
of y'inayaka and Phantndra by one Kusala Dharmniana. AT/, 
Vol. I, p. 10, No 6. 

]53. Aihole Lebel Records 

Bijapur Chalukyan characters assignable to 7th century a.d. 
Some inscriptions of it contain names like Anandasthavira, 
Maureyiin and Bisadan, etc. lAR, 1957-58, p 57, No. 23. 

154. Kaira Grant of Vijayaraja 

Gujarat, Vaisakha PaurnamdsI, Kalachuri year 394 —9th 
April, A.D. 643. It refers to the Gujarat Chalukya ruler Vijaya¬ 
raja ruling the territory round about Surat and Broach districts. 
It was issued from Vijayapura. lA, Vol. VH, p. 237f; DKD, 
p. 348. 

J55. Mu^gapadra {Karchelld) Plates of Yuvardja !§rydsraya 
^ildditya 

Find-spot unknown, Sanskrit and early Telugu Kannada 
alphabets; 7th Sukla Paksha Jyesfha, Kalachuri year 420= 
23rd May, a d. 668. It refers to Vikramaditya I, besides his 
predecessor, who is said to have meditated on the feet of his 
parents and Nagavarman. Further it mentions Dharasraya 
Jayasiriiha and his son Yuvardja Sryasraya Siladitya, who 
gifted the village of Mudgapadra to Revaditya. It wa’> issued 
from Navasarika and composed by Dhananjaya. El, Vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 117-22. 

156. NavsdrI Plates of Yuvardja &ryd^raya Siladitya 

Surat,t,Sanskrit western variety of Southern characters, 13th 
tithi, ^uklapaksha Magha year 421 (Kalachuri) = 28th January, 
a.d. 671. Its main object is to register the gift of village 
Asalti in the Kanhavala dhdra of the Bahirika vishaya to Bhogi- 
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kasvamin. It refers to Vikramaditya I, his brother Jayasimha 
and nephew and crown prince of Gujarat ^ryasraya ^iladitya, 
who issued this grant. JBBRAS^ Vol. XVI, p. If; £■/, Vol. 
VIII, p. 229f; CII, Vol. IV, pp. 123-27. 

157. Nasik Plates of Dharasraya Jayasimha 

Sanskrit and western variety of Southern characters; 10th 
^uklopaksha Chaitra year 436 (Kalachuri)=21st (20th) March, 
685 A.D. It refers to Dharasraya Jayasirhha, son of Pulakesin 
II, who defeated the army of Vajjada between the Mahi and 
the Narmada, It records the gift of Dhohdhaka in the Nasikya 
vishaya to Brdhmana Trivikrama. S’A/Z/D, Vol. I, p. 8f; CII, 
Vol. IV, pp. 127-31. 

158. Manor Plates of Vinaydditya Mangalarasa 

Palghar (Thana), Sanskrit and Southern characters, 15th 
day of the bright half of Vaisakha in §aka 613 (expired) = 7th 
April, 691 A.D. After giving the Chalukya genealogy upto 
Vikramaditya I, it refers to Jayasimha and the crown prince of 
Navsari, Vinayaditya Prithivivallabha, Yuddhamalla Jayasraya 
Maiigalarasa, who donated some villages and domestic sites to 
the temple of the sun god at Manapura. El, Vol. XXVIII, 
pp. 17-22. 

159. Nirpan (Nandgam) Plates of Nagavardhana 

Igatpuri (Nasik), Sanskrit and Gurjara characters. Undated, 
it refers to Nagavardhana Tribhuvanasraya, son of Dharasraya 
Jayasimha, who was the younger brother of Pulakesin II, and 
records the gift of the village Belegrama in Goparashtra vishaya 
to the establishment of the god Kapalesvara. If mentions 
Pulakesin II as meditating on the feet of !§ri Nagavardhana. It 
is considered spurious. JBBRAS, Vol. II, pp. 4 and 12; ibid., 
Vol. XIV, pp. 16-28; lA, Vol. IX, pp. 123-25. 

160. Surat Plates of Yuvardja •Srydsraya ^ildditya 


Sanskrit and western variety of Southern alphabets; Paurna 
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masi §ravana, year 443 (Kalachuri) = 2nd August, 692 a.d. 
(current) or 23rd July, 693 a.d. (expired). After mentioning the 
Chalukyan Lord Satydsraya Vallabha §rl Vinayaditya, it<refers 
to his paternal uncle Jayasirhha and the latter’s son prince 
Sryasraya Siladitya, who issued these plates from Kusumes- 
vara near Karmaneya, recording the gift of a field in the village 
of Osumbhala to Matrlsvara Dikshita. CJI, Vol. IV, pp. 132-37. 

161. Anjaneri Plates {first set) of Bhogasakti 

Trimbak (Nasik), Sanskrit and western variety of Southern 
characters. Year 461 (Kalachuri) = a.d. 709-10 (current) or 
710-11 (expired). It refers to the Chalukya sovereign Vikrama- 
ditya T and his feudatory Svamichandra of Harlschandra family, 
the ruler of PurT-Konkana The latter’s son was Simharaja, 
whose son Bhogasakti gifted eight villages for the worship of 
god Narayana, in the town of Jayapura. It refers to some coins, 
taxes and administrative officers. Ef Vol. XXV, pp. 225-38; 
CII, Vol. IV, pp. 146-54. 

162. Anjaneri Plates {second set) of Bhogasakti 

Trimbak (Nasik), Sanskrit and western variety of Southern 
alphabets with circles on top letters. Undated. Refers to 
Prithivichandra Bhogasakti, the Chalukyan feudatory of Puri- 
Konkana, who ordered the resettlement of Samaragiri pattana 
with its suburb after its devastation. Its main object is to 
record the rights and privileges and exemptions granted to 
merchants and residents. It mentions several crimes and puni¬ 
tive fines, besides referring to several taxes. £■/, Vol. XXV, 
p. 225f; Clf Vol. IV, pp. 154-59. 

163. Dive Agar Plates of Jaydsraya Mahgalarasa 

Kolba (MS.), Sanskrit and Southern characters. Saka 649 = 
A.D. 727-28. It records the gift of the village Talavallika in 
Pathika vishaya by Prince Dharasraya Jayasirhha to goddess 
Kiltyayanl, whose image was set up on the bank of the temple 
tank (deva-droni) in Kadadroho-Votinera. lAR, 1962-63, p. 52, 
No. 34 (ii). 
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164. Balsar Plates of Jayasraya Mangalarasa 

Balsar, Gujarat, Sanskrit and Southern characters, ^aka 
Samvat 653 = a.d. 731-32. It refers to Raja Vinayaditya 
Yuddhamalla Mangalarasa, son of Dharasraya Jayasimha, a 
younger brother of Vikramaditya I. lA, Vol. XllI, p. 75; 
JBBRAS, Vol. XVI, p. 5. 

165. Navsdri Plates of Pulakesiraja 

Find-spot not known, Sanskrit and western variety of 
Southern alphabets. Pumamdsl Karttika year 490 (Kalachuri)-— 
1st Nov., A D, 738 (current) or 21st Oct, a.d. 739 (expired). It 
refers to Dharasraya Jayasiriiha, his son Vinayaditya Mahga- 
larasa and the latter’s younger brother Avfmijanasraya Pulake¬ 
siraja, who repulsed the Tiljika army near Navsarl and won 
appreciation from Vallabha Narendra (Vikramaditya Ilj. C//, 
Vol. IV, pp. 137-45. 
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